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THE PREFACE. 


Upon the perusal heretofore of two very curious tracts that were 
published about the same time in the year 1685; the one by the 
late bishop of Peterborough*, and the other by Dr. Bernard, first 
printed with Dr. Pococke’s Commentary on Hosea; and upon the 
reading the Roman Foot and Denarius of Mr. Greaves, by them both 
justly celebrated ; I began to inquire more nearly into the state of 
the old Hebrew measures ; and, going upon the sure foundation of 
Mr. Greaves, and in the method of the bishop, and assisted by the 
copious informations of Dr. Bernard, I cast my thoughts into the 
following scheme : 

First, having considered the nature in general of the several mea- 
sures of length, content, and weight, and their convenient relation 
one towards another; I laid down our English measures, as those to 
which I was to reduce the Jewish, for my clearer understanding of 
them. And then, because the knowledge of the Jewish measures 
was chiefly to be had from the accounts of them that are given us 
by men of different ages and nations; and it was as necessary, to 
have their several measures adjusted to ours; I was obliged to take 
into my notice some of the modern, but more especially those which 
had been used in old time by the Athenians and the Romans. And, 
thus provided, I was, in the last place, to produce and compare the 
most probable informations that have been given us of those Jewish 
measures; and to form thence as clear and as certain account of 
them as I could. 

And, accordingly, this inquiry will consist of four parts. The 
first will be of measures in general; and particularly of our own and 
other modern ones, which may be the most helpful to us. The 
second is to take a view of the Attic measures, for the sake of those 
Greek authors we are to consult. Andthe third inspects the Roman, 
(which could not be so well understood without the Attic,) for the 
sake of the Latin writers. And the fourth will consider the Jewish 
measures themselves. To all which is added an Appendix, concern- 
ing our old English money and measures of content. 


a Dr. Cumberland. 
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CHAPTER I. 
Of measures in general. 


§. I. Of measures of length and surface. 
§. II. Of bodies by content or weight. 
$. III. Of a palm pound. 


gL MEASURES are either of length or surfaces or 
bodies. 

Measures of length have been generally taken with respect 
to the human body, and as from some parts of it; as from 
the arm by the Grecians and Easterns ; and as from the foot 
by the Romans: those measured by cubits, palms, and 
digits; and these by feet, and the twelfth of a foot, that is, 
inches, sometimes called also digits. 

Measures of surfaces are naturally taken by squares of 
assigned lengths; either of cubits and their parts, or feet 
and theirs. 

$. II. Measures of bodies are determined either by their 
solid content or their weight. 

Measures of content are naturally formed from the cubes 
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of assigned lengths; and so the quantity of any body, arid 
or liquid, is determined by the number of so many little 
cubes, made of one certain length, as are contained in it. 

But because such a geometrical mensuration of bodies 
cannot be so readily applied to them in most cases, the gra- 
vitation of those bodies has been made use of; by which 
bodies of the same substance are as certainly measured. And 
this is chiefly the case of coins. 

This measure of gravitation may be casually taken up, and 
any weight may be used for it, as such a stone, &c., but it is 
most natural and most conveniently taken from the solid 
figure of some obvious, every where most alike, and ever- 
during body, whose figure is formed of known lengths. 

§. III. And so, for example, a body of water, contained in 
a cubical vessel of a palm length, might have been set up for 
a pound, or a determinate weight for common measurements, 
in a country, I suppose, where lengths were measured by 
cubits, palms, and digits; (for the cubical vessel of a cubit 
might be judged too large, and of a digit too little;) and 
especially, if, in such a country, carriage of water was more 
than ordinarily necessary, and its weight was therefore fre- 
quently to be considered. Such a country was Greece, and 
all east of it; and particularly what was more southerly, as 
Syria, the Holy Land, and Egypt ; and such a weight, which 
we may call, for distinction, the palm pound, it may be useful 
for us to take notice of, as we go along. 

Had the vessels of capacity and the weights of several 
nations corresponded respectively in any such certain manner, 
the measures of length, once known, would have given us 
those. But being that agreement has not been often ob- 
served, we are obliged, in order to know the proportion 
between our vessels and weights and those of other people, 
not only to learn their measures of distance, but to inquire 


likewise particularly into the several quantities of their mea- 
sures of capacity and weight. 
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CHAPTER II. 
Of our English measures. 


$. I. Our measures of length. 

$. H. Of capacity, as the pints. 

$. HII. Of the weight called the troy-weight, and of its use with gold- 
smiths, and its relation to our current money. 

$. IV. Ofits use with the physicians. 

$. V. Of avoirdupois-weight. 

$. VI. Our measure of capacity, the wine pint (mentioned $. II.) 
adjusted by statute to a troy-pound. 

$. VII. A specimen of comparing measures of weight and content. 

$. VIII. By it our present pint is found to over answer the avoirdu- 
pois-pound. 


$. I. Tue English measure of length is the yard ; the third 
part of which is a foot; and the twelfth of this is our inch ; 
and three of those inches, or the quarter of a foot, are a palm, 
the same, as will appear hereafter, with the palm of the Athe- 
nians and Jews. 

I take no notice of our other measures of length, because 
they are not of use to the inquiry, | am now principally 
intending, after the solid measures of the Jews. And for 
that reason I say nothing of our measures of surfaces by 
perches, roods, and acres, and of how many square inches 
they consist. 

$. II. By the cubes of an inch our measures of capacity 
are adjusted. That lesser, by which the larger is commonly 
computed, is a pint: and it is of three sorts, one for dry sub- 
stances, and two for liquid; and of these one is called the 
wine pint, and the other the ale pint. 


The measure ) Dry,...... contains 34.03 [and is asa cube ) 3.24 
of a pint for » Liquid, wine, contains 28.875 from a side 3.068 
substances, J Do.... ale, contains 35.25 of inches 3.219 


And here we see that our wine pint comes very near to the 
dimensions of a cube from a palm, or 5 inches; it cousisting 
of 28.875 cube inches, of which the palm cube is 27. 

$. III. The English weights are of two sorts, ¢roy and 
avoirdupois. | 

Troy-weight has a pound of 12 ounces: and when used for 
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money, each ounce is of 20 pennyweights; and a penny- 
weight, of 24 grains. 


Troy pound 1 

Ounce 12:961 
Pennyweight 240 2905. ] 
Grain 5260 4650 24. 1 


This pound weight of silver was heretofore a pound of 
money; and a pennyweight, a penny of mney ; and conse- 
quently a shilling, or 12 money pence, was the =), of a pound 
both in money Tur weight. But afterwards the Es pound, 
shilling, and penny so sunk from the weight of a pound, &c. 
that queen Elizabeth found it necessary to settle them at the 
distance in which they stand; and to appoint, that 62 shil- 
lings, or 3.1 of a money pound, should be coined out of one 
pound weight. So that a penny sterling, at present, is less 
than a third of what it was in Edward the First’s time: and, 
instead of 24 grains, weighs 2i.— 7.742 grains. And also, 
by this establishment, a pound, or 5760 grains’ weight, of 
silver is—to 3.1 pounds of money, and a single grain's weight 
is—.,34. of a money pound =0.000538194444, &c. of that 
pound. 

This value of a single grain of silver in the decimal parts 
of a modern pound of money is therefore given with all this 
scrupulous exactness, that, when coins ancient or modern 
are reduced to our grain weight, the several sums of them 
may be exhibited, if it be convenient, with that precision, as 
not to fail one whole pound in many millions of pounds. 
This practice will be exemplified hereafter in Attic drachmas. 
And, for its readier use, a tarif, or multiplication table, of 
cach digital number of grains may be provided. 


I 0.000538194444 
2 | 0.001076588888 
3 | 0.001614583333 
qo 9g oL ELLs L 
5 | 0.002690972222 
6 | 0.003229166666 
7 | 0.093767361111 
8 | 0.004305555555 
9 | 0.004543749999 
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. $. IV. With physicians, the troy ounce is distributed thus, 
by drachms and scruples : 


Ounce I 

Drachm 8 | 
Scruple 24 3 1 
Grains 480 60 20 1 


$. V. The avoirdupois pound weight, which we use for 
grosser substances, is to the troy as 175 to 144; and is 
therefore= 7000 grains troy. But its ounce, which is the +'; 
part of it, is=437.5 such grains, whereof the troy ounce is 
480. And this ounce is to be remarked, if only for its equality 
with the modern and elder Roman ounces: as the pound 
also will be found equal to another noted one, consisting 
likewise of 16 ounces. 

§. VI. Of these our solid measures, that of content, the - 
wine pint, does (as we now observed) so little exceed the 
weight of water, in a cube vessel raised from a palm, or three 
of our inches, that it may well seem to have been designed 
for it. 

But this vessel of capacity is not, however, determined by 
our law from a solid of any certain sides; but is expressed to 
be such a one, as is filled, according to its name, with wine of 
the weight of a troy pound; for which reason I here mention 
it, after I have spoke of our measures of weight. 

This pint of the statute does not agree with that now used ; 
and whether they agree or not, makes not much to my pre- 
sent purpose. But, being the comparing of them is to pro- 
ceed by the same method, which we shall use in our comparing 
of other weights and contents, I take this occasion of exem- 
plifying it. 

§. VII. Now in general, as to our measures of weight, our 
pounds, and the relation they may have to the water or wine 
(liquids held equiponderant) contained in any cube vessel 
measured by our inches; it is to be remarked, as known by 
assured experiment, that a cube of water from a side of 12 
inches, or our foot, is equal in weight to 76 troy pounds 
= 76x 5760 grains. And it is then further certain from 
mathematical demonstration, that a cube from half a foot, or 


6 inches, is= 76 x 22°° — 76x 720 grains: and also, (which 
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we are specially to remember,) that a cube from 3 inches, or 


a palm cube of water, is =76 x '* = 76x go = 6840 of our 


grains, of which our avoirdupois pound is 7coo. And from 
thence it likewise follows, that a cube from an inch, or the + 
of a palm, is = £349 = 253.33 grains = 0.5277 of the troy 
ounce: an observation that will be useful, when we are to 
learn the quantity of a vessel of water from its given weight, 
or reciprocally. 

$. VIII. And consequently, in this particular of a pint from 
a pound troy of wine, to be compared with the present given 
us in cube inches; if we divide 5760, the number of grains in 
a troy pound, by 253.3, the quotient is 22.74, for the number 
of cube inches in such a pint; which are fewer by six than 
those in the present pint, and want more than a fifth of it. 
And by the same proceeding it will be found that the 7000 
grains of an avoirdupois pound so divided will give 27,63 
inches for a pint, to be formed from it; which will differ but 
little from the modern pint, and less from the cube of a palm. 
So that the concave measure, originally answering to the troy 
pound, is come now to correspond nearer with the other, the 
avoirdupois, and to exceed it. But when or why this change 
was made, it is not to my purpose to inquire. 


CTITAPTIPDB ELE 
Of some modern foreign measures. 

§. 1. The Roman pound, how reckoned; equal to three quarters of 

our avoirdupois. 

$. H. he Spanish vare, our yard; the pound just equal to the avoir- 

dupois. 

$. HII. The French £oise; the pound for money and medicine almost 

equal to our troy, the grains differing. 

$. IV. Our wine pint equal to the late standard Parisian chopin. 

$. V. The Holland's grains are almost the Roman. 

$.I. The Roman pound is of 12 ounces, and consisting of 
6912 of its grains = to 5256 of our troy grains?. 

The ounce therefore reckons 576 of their grains, (of which 
24 are a scruple and 72 the drachm,) and is equal to 438 of 
ours; and, falling short of our troy ounce by 42 grains, ex- 
ceeds our avoirdupois ounce but by £ a grain; so that our 


à Greaves's Rom. Foot and Denar. p. 120. 
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pound avoirdupois may be reckoned — a Roman pound of 16 
of their ounces; that called in Sennertus ^ the mina Attica. 

The pound and ounce are respectively = 438 or = 0.9125 
of ours; and their grain is = 223 = 0.7604 of our grains. 
Their drachm accordingly is = 72 x 0.7604 = 54.75 of our 
grains, and their scruple = 24x 0.76 = 18.25. 

$. II. The Spanish vare, or yard, is given to be equal to 
our yard, and their foot to ours v. 

The Spanish ounce is, as Villalpandus says positively d, 
who was no stranger to the measures of Rome, the same 
with the Roman ; and the pound therefore, which consists of 
16 such ounces, is exactly the same with the mina I now 

mentioned, and with our pound avoirdupois. Neither is it 
unlikely but that both our standard of length and that of 
weight were settled here by Edward the First from those of 
that country which he had visited. 

The Spanish pound therefore is — 7coo troy grains; and 
their ounces,drachms, scruples, and grains are as the Roman. 

$. III. In France, the toise, or royal foot, is set by Mr. 
Greaves at 12.816 inches of ours, or at 1.068 of our foot*. 

The common pound of Paris is, like the Spanish, of 16 
ounces, and i$— 7560 troy grains; and accordingly the six- 
teenth part of it, or their ounce, (which consists likewise of 
576 of their grains,) is— 0.984 of a troy ounce— 472.5 troy 
grains. And their drachm — *^7* 1S= 59. o6 troy grains, and 
the scruple ^^ is— 19.687 troy grains: but their a 
the =; x 19.687 is=0.8203 of ours. By twelve of these ounces 
the physicians all over France reckon their pound = 12 x 472.5 
= 5670 grains; and the goldsmiths their mark, by eight. 

Their ounce, we see, is very near ours, wanting but 74 troy 
grains of 480. 

And in physie, the distribution of this ounce of theirs is, 
we find, (as in ours,) into 8 drachms and 24 scruples; though 
the scruple is divided into a larger number of their lesser 


grains, to make up 576, their larger number of those grains 
in an ounce. 





> 'Tom.i. p.742. edit. Paris.1641. part. II. lib. ii. cap. 20. 

€ Stephenson's Mathemat. Com- © Greaves’s Roman Foot and 
pend. Denar. p. 41. 

4 De Apparatu Urbis ac Templi, f Ibid. p. 120. 
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For their money also, they go so far with us, as to divide 
their ounce into a certain number of denarii; and further 
yet, to divide their denarii into 24 of their grains. But then 
those 24 grains making with them a scruple, the 4. of an 
ounce (both with them and us), they consequently reckon 
24. of their denarii (not 20) to the ounce. 


A POSTSCRIPT. 


$. IV. Since the writing of this treatise, it has been my 
good fortune to have seen the book de Ponderibus, &c. pub- 
lished at Strasburg in the year 1708 by Mr. Eisenschmid, a 
very learned and curious author. And, for the sake of our 
wine pint above-mentioned, and that we may the better learn 
how it came to pass that it answers now the avoirdupois 
pound, we may know from him, that the liquid measure, the 
muyd of Paris, is now settled of the capacity of 8 of their 
cubic feets: and a pint therefore contains 48 of their cubic 
inches: and a chopin is half of that, and holds 24 of them. 
But the standard pint kept in the town-hall contains, it seems, 
but 472—47.285 of them: and the half of the chopin is— 
23.642. Now their inch, being 1.068 of ours, will make the 
cube of theirs 1.218 of the cube of ours; and consequently 
23.64 x 1.218 —28.79 will be the number of our cubic inches 
in their chopin; which lacks not the tenth of such an inch, 
to be equal to the number in our wine pint. 

$. V. As for Holland, I have no more to observe, than 
that their grains, by which their writers, and Snellius in 
particular), reckon, are to ours (according to Mr. Greavesi) 
as 134.5 to 179 ; and so one of theirs— 0.7514 of ours, very 
little different from the Roman. 


& Eisenschmid de Pond. et Men- h In libello de Re Nummaria. 
SUE Seb Ib cans T. i Rom. Foot and Denar. p. 71. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Of the modern measures of Egypt. 


$. I. Thecubit of Cairo, according to the bishop of Peterborough, more 
than 21 of our inches. 

$. II. According to Dr. Bernard, of 18. 

$. III. Of their measures of weight, their ratels and ounces, and their 
dirhem, &c. 

$. IV. Their dirhem exactly equal to our twopenny weight; and our 
troy weight immediately derived from them. 

$. V. The ounce of Cairo, especially regarded by the Europeans, and 
why. 

$. VI. The avoirdupois weight thence. 

$. VII. The Cairo ratel was formed from a cube of water equal to our 
palm cube. 

$. VIII. Our cubit therefore the just and legal one meant by 
Maimonides. 

$. IX. Of the drachmany, or drachma Grecanica ; and of the mithcal, 
and the istar or stater; and of the deinar argenteus and the 
aureus. 


§. I. Amone these modern measures, those of Egypt are 
not to be neglected ; not only because the knowledge of them 
may give some light to the better understanding of the 
European, I have now mentioned, but because it may be of 
good use to our main inquiry. 

Their measure of length is by cubits: and Mr. Greaves 
has given us that of Cairo to be= 21.888 of our inches. And 
this is proposed by one of the learned authors above-men- 
tioned* for the old cubit of Memphis, by which they mea- 
sured the rise of Nile, and laid out the several parcels of land 
that were annually confounded by the inundation: it being 
probable, as he says, that such a notable measure as this, and 
in continual use, must have been kept unaltered. He adds 
also, that the perimeter of the base of the great pyramid, 
(an unchanged monument,) and the length of the inner room, 
seem to have been adequately framed by this measure. And 
besides, this is the cubit which Gedaliah! had (before this 

k Bp. Cumberland, chap. ii. to concerning the Cairo cubit, 

1 Called R. Gedaliah, the son of — occurs fol. go of his Chronicle called 
Jachia, to distinguish him from . n5apn n5v5v, Catena Kabbale, seu 


- other rabbinical writers of the name — Traditionis, Venet. 1587. Which 
of Gedaliah. What is here referred passage is cited at large, and trans- 
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measurement of Mr. Greaves) pitched upon for the ancient 
cubit of the Jews, supposed to have been the Egyptian. 

$.II. The other author! at the same time, and, as it 
appears, not knowing what was asserted by the first mentioned, 
takes notice of a cubit, much spoke of by the Arabian and 
Jewish writers, called the middling, and the just and the 
legal ; which he supposes to have been the old one, and to 
be exactly equal to ours of 18 inches. This cubit too he 
applies to that pyramid; and finds it from Mr. Greaves's 
numbers to be adequately contained in the same side of the 
basis ; to be just half the breadth of the first step: and to be 
nine times in the breadth of the upper surface. Thus our 
Latin writer founds his measure likewise upon the pyramid ; 
and from him, as well as others ™, one sees also that there were 
under the Saracen empire very different sorts of cubits ; and 
that the rise of the Nile and the apportionments of land 
began in Almamon's time to be measured by a new cubit he 
had taken from the arm of a well-shapen black, which was 
longer than the ordinary by { of an ordinary palm. 

It appears indeed plainly by all this, that the present 
Cairo cubit agrees not more with the measure of the pyramid 
than ours, and that it has not a sure claim to have been the 
ancient one of the place. And one cannot but wish, that 
either the just cubit, or any other, whose proportion to it 
was known, had come into Mr. Greaves’s hands. But yet 
something there is to be collected from the modern weight of 
Cairo, given us by that accurate author, which may persuade 
us that there was once there a cubit equal to ours; and 
which we shall observe with more advantage, when we shall 
have considered, what we are next to see, their measures of 
weight. 

$. III. All over Egypt, and the neighbouring east, they 
reckon their weight by pounds, called by them ratels ; which 
word Golius thinks may come from /ifra by an inversion 
which has happened to some other Greek words. 

This ratel of theirs 1s not every where of the same quantity, 


lated by Hottinger, in the preface 1 Bernard, de Mensur. et Ponder. 
to his tract de Cippis Hebraicis, lib. iii. 


p. 19. m Gol. in Alfergan. p. 73, 74. 
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but very different in several places, and, in the same place, 
for several goods. But in this they all agree, that they con- 
sist of twelve parts, which are their ounces. 

These ounces therefore are different: and in this; that 
some consist of more, some of fewer little pieces of weight in 
silver, which are always and every where the same, and 
which they call dirhems. And Golius tells us", that as the 
Cairo ounce is of 12 dirhems, so there are of 30, or 50, or 60, 
&c. And besides, he elsewhere ° makes mention of the re- 
ligious ounce of the Arabians, which reckoned 40 dirhems, as 
well as of a medicinal of theirs, which was 102 of a dirhem. 

And further, this constant universal weight, a dirhem, is 
divided into 12 carats; and each carat into four grains; the 
whole number of grains in a dirhem being 48 P. 

§. IV. Now these constant measures are what are very 
well known to us English in our troy weights; it happening 
that their grains may very well pass for ours; and a half of 
their dirhem for our pennyweight. For, as Mr. Greaves 
assures us4, 48 of our grains exceed 48 of theirs, or their 
dirhem, only by 0.18 of one of our grains ; and consequently 
our pennyweight exceeds their half dirhem by 0.09 (not the 
tenth) of a single grain. And so our troy ounce, — 20 
pennyweights, is not two whole grains more than 10 of their 
dirhems, = 480 of their grains ; and therefore may well pass 
for one of those various ounces of Egypt; and which con- 
sisted of ro dirhems. 

So nearly to these Egyptian weights do our troy weights 
of England come, and so singularly are they adapted, that 
they plainly appear to have been immediately derived from 
thence. For, as we have seen, the Roman and Spanish 
ounces want of ours above 40 grains, almost a dirhem ; and 
will appear to have been continued from the old Roman. 
And the French ounce, though it falls under ours not 8 of 
our grains, nor therefore 6 grains under the Egyptian of 10 
dirhems, yet falls short of an entire conformity to that 
reckoning, so much as to use different grains, and to divide 
their ounce not into 480, but into 576, and tkeir drachma 


n Lex. Arab. Colum. 186. P Lex. Arab. Colum. 824 & 1888. 
? Ibid. Colum. 2722. a Rom. Foot and Denar. p. 115. 
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not into 60, but 72, &c., conformably to the Romans and 
the Spaniards. 

Of the several ounces, that of 12 dirhems is especially to 
be marked. It is specified by Golius" as the ounce by which 
things of less bulk and greater value, particularly medicinal 
drugs, are usually weighed: and this is the ounce, or 4; of 
that ratel of Cairo, which Mr. Greaves*, by experimental 
observation, gives us at 6886.08 of our troy grains, and is 
= 12x 12 x 48-6912 of theirs; as the ounce accordingly is 
— 573.84 of our grains, and 576 of theirs. 

And here it is apparent that their number of grains to the 
Cairo ounce, 576,is the same number of grains which the 
Romans and Spaniards and French reckon to their ounces, 
though far lesser; and that the number 69:2 in the Cairo 
ratel is the same with that of grains in the Roman pound; 
and in such a Spanish and French pound as is counted by 
12 ounces. 

It is also observable, that the Cairo ratel differs so little 
from the Spanish and our avoirdupois pound, which are of 
16 ounces, and from the Roman mina medicorum, which 
reckons as many, that it may well be estcemed as the 
standard from whence the European were designed to be 
taken. 

And we shall less wonder at all these particulars; as, that 
our troy grains are found equal to theirs, and cur penny- 
weight (our silverling) to their half dirhem, or, that the divi- 
sion of the European ounce was framed by that of Cairo; or, 
that those pounds are from the ratel of that place; when we 
consider that Cairo, or Memphis, in whose stead it succeeded, 
was in the heart of Egypt, and in the way from the Red sea 
(by which all the Arabian and Indian goods were brought, 
till about 300 years ago) to Alexandria; that Alexandria, 
until then, had been the great mart for all the countries in 
the west; and that the Saracens were not only near and 
powerful neighbours to them, but drove a flourishing trade 
amongst them; and, with their Jews, were then the great 
dealers in money. 

§. V. Now as our troy weight has appeared to have been 
borrowed by us from none of our European neighbours, but 


r Dict. Arab. p. 186. * Rom. Foot and Denar. p. 122. 
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from Egypt ; sotoo the avoirdupois, though the same with the 
Spanish pound, may seem not to have been wholly owing to 
them, but to have been adjusted at least by us from the 
Cairo ratel. For the ounce we have we divide not so into 
grains as the Spaniards do ; and we, who borrowed not our 
ounce of 10 dirhems at second hand, need not be thought to 
have taken that of about g dirhems, the Spanish or Roman 
ounce, from any but the original. And so our Edward the 
First, who again settled our measures upon a certain stand- 
ard, and who had indeed been a visitant in Spain, but upon 
action in the Holy Land, may be fairly presumed to have 
fixed both the one and the other pound by the measures of 
the east. 

$. VI. But there is, besides, something very remarkable in 
the constitution of the Cairo litra; and that may help us to 
discover what length the ordinary palm of that place once 
was; the length of which above we left in some doubt. For 
the 12x 12 x 48 grains of this ratel are the same as 12 x 12 
x12 carats. And at first view, this cubical number of so 
many carats seems plainly to indicate that it answers to the 
weight of some cube body, that equiponderated and deter- 
mined it. For such a relation as this between some cube, 
the most regular solid, and a measure of weight, was to be 
expected in a country so mathematical as Egypt had always 
been : and if water was the body by which determination was 
made in any country, it was most likely to be so applied in 
this. And then, in the second place, if we look for a cube of 
water corresponding to 12 x 12 x 12 carats — 6886.08 grains, 
we may presently remember that the cube of our palm, or 
our three inches, equiponderates to 6840 grains, which we 
called our palm pound: and shall find that the whole litra of 
6886.08 grains answers precisely to such a cube whose side 
is equal to 3.00672 of our inches; and exceeds our palm by 
some few thousandths of an inch ouly, a difference not dis- 
cernible by the eye. 

Nor is the correspondence between the length of our palm 
and that pound of Cairo so precisely true in the whole only, 
but in the parts. For if you divide the palm into 12 parts, 
(the number which with all the Easterns goes for the ounces 
in a pound, and by which the Cairo ounces too are divided 
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into dirhems,) you have not only the cube of the palm equi- 
ponderating to 12x 12 x 12 carats, but you have so many 
little cubes of those duodecimal parts of the palm equiponde- 
rating to each carat. By which thorough correspondence, it 
abundantly appears, that the Cairo pound was, as I first con- 
jectured, determined by such a length. 

§. VII. And thence too it is evident, that at the time of the 
appointment of that pound, there was an old palm at Cairo, 
or Memphis, just the same with ours, asserted by Dr. Ber- 
nard, and very different from thé modern set up by the 
bishop; and which may therefore already, and before we go 
higher for its antiquity, make a very fair pretence to be es- 
teemed the just and the legal one of the Arabians; espe- 
cially if the dirhem shall appear to have been in use before 
the invasion of the Arabians, and the ratel itself of a very 
early date?. 

And so may this ratel of Cairo not only incline us to think 
that our first Edward regulated our measures of length also 
(though the same with the Castilian) by those of Egypt, but 
help to confirm us in the opinion of Dr. Bernard, that our 
palm was the old palm of Cairo, or Memphis, the just, legal 
one above-mentioned. 

This is in short the account I have now to offer of these 
Egyptian measures. For whether the dirhem we have been 
speaking of was from the Persian word doram, signifying a 
small piece of money, or from the Grecian drachma, as Mr. 
Greaves judged, and I believe, and whether it be the same 
with that Maimonides used in his time, thereby to express 
the Jewish weights, it will be the proper time to consider 
when we shall have viewed the drachma of the Grecians and 
the Romans, and shall come to the measures of the Jews. 

$. VIII. All that I shall observe further is, that possibly 
the Arabian measures we have to do with may not be so un- 
certain as Dr. Bernard represents them >. And for our surer 
and clearer proceeding hereafter, we may here remark, that 
among these Saracens of Egypt, speaking about money and 
weight, when an ounce is simply named, the Cairo ounce of 
12 dirhems is to be understood: and that these silver 
drachme are to be carefully distinguished from their drachma 

a See part IV. chap. iii. b Lib. ii. $. 24. 
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Grecanica, which signified with them, as drachma does with 
us, the eighth part of an ounce, and stands for a silver 
drachma and a half, being equal not to 48, but 72 grains: 
and that this last drachma, the + of the Cairo ounce, is what 
is properly called the darchemy by the Arabian physicians, 
and goes under the name of a drachma Attica ¢, (which speaks 
the Cairo ounce to be uncia Attica,) and also under that of 
mithcalum Grecanicum, or mithcalum | siculorum | aureum : 
that four of these mithcala Grecanica make a Grecanic 
istar or stater d, which is the kist, or a Cairo half ounce: that 
the weight strictly called a mithcal, is a little less than the 
Grecanic, being one dirhem and 3 of it, instead of 2; which 
is= 68.13 of our grains, and will be found to have been some- 
time esteemed as a drachma of Athens. And lastly, that 
with those Arabian physicians, a deinar of silver is reckoned 
as the Grecanic mitheals, and darchemys, at 72 grains, or a 
dirhem and a half; and a deinar of gold at 96 grains, or 2 
dirhems ; and that this denarius is the aureus Arabum, the 
sextula and aleaubolus of Massarius and Quatroccius; reck- 
oned there at 96 grains, &c., at 1+ of a drachma [ Greecanica], 
and a sixth of an ounce [the Attic, or that of Cairo]. 

These particulars, to be referred to in their proper places, 
I have here set together, to render them more intelligible 
and more certain. For my very knowing author has hap- 
pened to express himself ambiguously upon some of them. 


€ Bernard, lib. ii. $. 24. 4 Gol. Lex. Arab. Colum. 96. 


THE SECOND PART. 
THE ATTIC MEASURES. 


CHAPTER I. 


§. I. The Attic measure of length, the cubit, ours, or very near it. 
$. II. Their measures of weight, and their coins, with the proportions 
and denominations of them. 
$. III. The talent of Homer. 
$. IV. The determination of the standard drachma, by the coins, and the 
changes in the nummary. 

$. V. The standard mina is probably above the weight of 6700 of our 
grains, assigned by Mr. Greaves, and is rather equal to our palm 
pound of 6840 grains, if not above. This proved, 1, from the 
Cairo ratel, supposed equal to it ; 

. VI. And, 2, from the probability of a like hydrostatic original of the 

mina, discoverable from its primary part, the tetradrachm, &c. 

$. VII. The value of the Attic money, to be expressed in ours, differs ac- 
cording to the age in which it is mentioned: the drachma of the 
physicians; the weight of the current money of the age. 

. VIII. Three tables provided, whereby their money is reduced to ours : 
the first, for the standard mina, at 6840 grains; the second, for 
a mina, at 6550 grains; and the third, at 6257, &c.; together 
with another for a standard mina equal to our avoirdupois pound. 
The construction and the use of these tables. 


^ 


un 


ST WE begin with the measures of the Athenians, as they 
were settled by Solon ; to which the Jewish were compared ; 
and from which the Roman were in some manner derived. 
Their measure of length, the cubit, is supposed to agree 
exactly with ours; so it is set by Dr. Bernard ?; and so, he 
says, it was found from some remains at Athens by Mr. Spon; 
and so also, if Í do not misremember, it was found upon the 
place by the measurement of my old friend Mr. Francis 
Vernon: and to this agrees the cubitus justus of Egypt, the 
old cubit (as I have supposed) of Cairo, or Memphis ; such as 
has been discovered from the ratel of Cairo, that passes for 
the mina of Athens. The Attic palm therefore I shall sup- 


a Lib. ii. $. 9. 
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pose equal to ours: and we shall not, I believe, meet with 
any reason to alter it, except it be by the increase of less 
than 100dth part of it; to make it equiponderant to our avoir- 
dupois pound of 7000 grains. For an inch, with the addition 
of fewer than 8 parts of 1000, and— 1.077, will make a 
palm = 3.023 of our inches; and the cube of it will be— 
27.626 cube inches ; the weight in water of that pound, as we 
have seen above, part I. chap. ii. §. 8. 

And such an increase of the palm, if thought fit, may have 
some countenance from the pes Graecus Plinii in Dr. Bernard, 
— I.oto4 of ours. For such an inch gives a palm — 3.0312, 
and the cube of this palm is nigh— 27.85 cube inches ; which 
exceeds the other by 0.22 of an inch, that is, by 253.33 x .22 
troy grains,— 55.7 grains, and will raise the pound no higher 
than 7055.7. 

Now as to the measures of capacity and weight, it may be 
expected that this subtle ingenious people, or those they chose 
to follow, should have adjusted them by their measure of 
length, conformably to what we have previously designed, and 
afterwards seen done in Egypt, and which the Romans, their 
imitators, will in some kind be found to have done. But this 
deduction of their solid measures from lengths not being 
certified to us by any author, and having lain so obscure as 
to want a discovery, it is necessary to take the ordinary 
course, and to begin to learn the knowledge of them from 
themselves. 

§. II. Now there being none of the measures of capacity 
remaining, (preserved like the congius of Rome, of which 
hereafter,) it is necessary to state them from what we have 
left of their measures of weight, their coins. 

The denominations of their money and the proportions of 
it are known to be as in this table: 


Talent I 

Mina 60 I 

Tetradrachm 1500 25 I 

Didrachm 3000 50 2 I 

Drachma 6coo 100 4 2 I 
Obolus 36000 600 24 12 Gar 
Chalcus 288000. ~ 4800 192 1°96 - 48 8 


Granum, xp.) 
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Of these, the talent and the mina in money were sums of 
the silver coins that follow them. And by these denomina- 
tions and in this proportion all the Greeks commonly reck- 
oned, though their several drachm:e &c. were of different 
weight; the /Eginean and Corinthian, for example, equal to 
t» of the Attic, and the Alexandrian of Egypt just double 
to it. 

To this it may be convenient, for what may follow, to add, 
that a stater in silver is by the Attics understood to bea 
tetradrachm ; and that of the coins in gold, the more 
common, is of the weight of a didrachm, and called daricus 
or chrusous, stater being understood ; and thence that of the 
weight of a drachm, called hemi-chrusous. 

As to the minuter parts, in the table, under the drachma, 
the obolus seems to have been an ancient part of every 
drachma, and particularly at Athens, as it appears by Pollux >. 
The chalcus, the } of it, shows by its name that it was not a 
silver coin: and the half of this, a grain of barley, is yet a 
later division ; which we shall find reckoned in money by the 
rabbins. There is also a further division of this grain ; and 
of it the Aezrórv, or minutum, is a half, the pruta of the 
Jews. 

§. III. There is an ancient talent mentioned in Homer, 
which is not of the kind I have been describing ; and consists 
not of the like number of parts of gold, holding the same 
proportion; but is by the scholiasts rated at some small 
number of the Attic aurei: and is by Pollux’, an old and 
sure author, reckoned to be three of them, or to weigh six 
drachmas. And here I take occasion to interpose a con- 
jecture, which may be of use hereafter; that this talent 
of gold, though not equinumerant, (icápiüuov, as the phrase 
is,) nor yet equiponderant (icovraciov) to any other; was yet 
equivalent (icodvvayov) to some correspondent talent in brass, 
whatsoever it was, whose under parts kept the common pro- 
portion between themselves; a talent, we may suppose, of 
the Phoenicians, the great merchants remembered by Homer. 
For example; if we take the value of gold to silver to have 
anciently been as ten to one, the rate it bore for a long time 
in Greece: and if we suppose the value of silver to the brass 

>’ Onomastic. lib. ix. cap. 6. € [bid. 
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of the Cyprians, or copper, to have been with their neigh- 
bours, the Phoenicians, as a hundred to one; (and for a long 
time it has since generally went not much above that value ;) 
we have then six Attic (or Tyrian) drachmas' weight of gold 
equal in value to six thousand drachmas’ weight of brass. 

$. IV. So is the proportion, as well as the Attic weight, as 
of their coin, well known ; but the value of each piece not so 
well ascertained as one would wish. 

For the drachma, from whence all their money is best 
estimated, and which is also the principal weight, is very 
differently stated. Our accurate Mr. Greaves‘, upon the 
weighing of many Attic tetradrachms, found some, the best, 
(he says,) of 268 grains; which give 67 for the drachma : and 
examining the golden didrachms coined, after the example 
of the old darici, by Philip and Alexander; as he mentions 
one of each from Snellius which weighed 134.5 of our grains ; 
so he specifies three of Alexander's which he had seen, that 
wanted but half a grain of 134, or twice 67 grains. Such 
too Dr. Bernard* met with; but more commonly, he says, 
with those of 66 to the drachma. The generality of the 
elder coins that remain give it at 65 grains; some Arabian 
physicians at 64.28. And it is certain, as we shall see here- 
after, that in the time of the first Roman emperors it came 
to be under 63 grains; and not very long afterwards to be 
under 55, and to be the à of a Roman ounce. 

Thus did the money drachma in process of time decrease, 
as is found by the trial of a balance, and will appear by the 
testimony of old authors, comparing them with the Roman 
weight and money. But, all the while, we may suppose the 
ponderal drachma to have continued the same ; just as it has 
happened to us, as well as our neighbours, whose ponderal 
libra remains as it was, though the nummary has much de- 
creased. 

This ponderal drachma therefore, if we take it from the 
highest coinf that has happened to be preserved, will be 
equal to 67.25 grains. 

d Rom. Foot and Denar. p. 61, 4x 83.25 Paris grains = 4 x 68.29 of 
66, 11. The learned Mr. Eisen- — ours. eibi $24: 
schmid, in his book de Ponderibus f The coin of Mr. Eisenschmid is 


et Mensuris, tells us, p. 42. ofa te- not reckoned. 
tradrachm he had which weighed 


c2 
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$. V. This number 6700 of our grains in a mina, which 
Mr. Greaves assigns, there are several coins that justify ; and 
that they exceeded the standard, as is sometimes objected, is 
a suspicion without good ground ; the contrary of which may, 
I think, be advanced on better. For as the coins may at 
least be as easily surmised to have fallen short of the due 
weight,as to have been struck above it; especially in gold, 
so there are some probable arguments that will favour that 
opinion. 

The first may be taken from the Cairo ratel ; which by the 
testimony of the Arabians has always been esteemed in 
Egypt as the mina of Athens; and which, as we have seen, 
rises full up to 6886 grains. Neither is it to be said, at ad- 
venture, that this ratel was so esteemed by the Saracens on 
conjecture, and without due knowledge: for the composition 
of it we have already found to be very artificial ; and we shall 
hereafter, when the knowledge of the Roman way of reckon- 
ing shall inform us further, find it to be a nice contrivance 
of the Greek mathematicians 8. 

'The dirhem itself appears, by what has been now said, to 
be framed after the model of an Attic drachma; its 48 grains 
representing the 48 Attic chalci; not indeed Attic grains, 
such as rise in that thin ground, but Egyptian; and the 
carats, the twelfth of the dirhem, standing manifestly for 
half an obolus, sometimes an Attic com. And though these 
Egyptian drachme want much of the Attic, and a 100 of 
them will want therefore of that mina; yet 12 x 12 or 144 of 
them may have been designed to reach it, and to have a just 
title to that name. 

And a very near title it had, if we consider the Saracen 
mitchalh as taken for a weight, not a coin. For the word 
stood for a drachma Attica in the usage of the later Greeks, 
and was probably so received by the succeeding Saracens. 
And its weight is t^ of a dirhem; which, multiplied as a 
drachma a 100 times, gives 6831.4 of our grains for a mina, 
and is not very much less than the Cairo ratel. 

$.VI. Another argument may be taken from the length of 
the palm above assigned, very probably, as equal to ours; 


£ Vid. part IV. chap. iii. h Vid. part IV. chap. iii. $. 5. 
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whose cube in water weighs, as we have found, 6840 grains: 
and which may have been as well designed to determine the 
Attic mina, as it was used to determine the Cairo ratel. 

This hydrostatic relation appears not so openly in the mina 
as in the ratel; but yet is such as might not have escaped 
the discernment of those knowing men, who had had the 
office of settling those dirhems, and introduced the cubical 
reckoning from them. 

For we have just now seen that the notable parts of a mina 
are the tetradrachm, which coin in silver is called a stater or 
weight, by way of eminence: the didrachm, which, if in gold, 
is called a stater : also the drachma, the quarter of the greater 
stater or weight: and the obolus, which is the sixth of the 
drachma, or twenty-fourth of the great stater. 

And that this stater was a primary standing weight will 
be more manifest hereafter, when we offer to prove (from 
arguments which will not be drawn from any determined 
weight, such as we are now seeking) that it was nothing else 
but the very shekel of the Jews, and particularly of the Phe- 
nicians ; the word signifying the same with sfater in Greek : 
that the under weights or pieces were likewise anciently half 
shekels, answering to the didrachm; and quarter shekels, 
answering to the drachma; and also 24ths (or meas) with the 
Phoenicians, which are the Attic oboli; and 2oths (or geras) 
with the Israelites, which too go under the name of oboli. 
And further, this stater, or a shekel, will appear still the 
more remarkable weight among the Jews of the Old Testa- 
ment, when we find it still the chief part of that maneh, 
though double to the Attic. 

Now it may be observed also, that the stater itself and its 
halves and quarters have very ready and convenient divisions 
of a cube vessel, to which they will answer. For the 25 
staters are completely exhibited by five and twenty parallel- 
epipedons, into which the vessel is divided ; they standing 
upon the basis, divided into 25 squares, from its side divided 
into five parts. And so the height of the parallelepipedons 
divided into two parts, will give the half staters; and divided 
into four, will give the quarters. And then these last little 
solids, which are a hundred in number, and have gone so far 
as to make up such a remarkable number, may leave it to be 
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further divided into lesser parts, as oboli, so as may be most 
commodious for account. 

As to the square 25, by which I suppose the base divided, 
it 1s the square of the number 5, which was cardinal with the 
Egyptians, and is the first natural number of digits. And so 
are the half and the quarter of the height the readiest num- 
bers for under parts. And, as I just now remarked, the 
number of parts which made up 4 x 25, or a hundred, was a 
very proper number to stop atin the division of a cube; being 
a large number, and a notable one, the square of the decimal. 
And then, lastly, if the convenience of minuter computation 
required the hundredth part of the mina to be divided, the 
number 5 might be well pitched upon again, as the first sum 
of digits in natural arithmetic, or the number 6, as the most 
partible. 

Thus might the drachma have been formed from the hun- 
dredth part of a cube, as it was a considerable part of a mina ; 
and the oboli framed in respect of that only. But it might 
also have happened, that the oboli might have been appointed 
with immediate regard to the stater; and the design have 
been, that, as the stater was by its hydrostatical constitution 
the twenty-fifth part of the mina ; so the smaller part of that 
stater, which could not be so conveniently divided again by 
that sum, a number incapable of more sums than one, (for 25 
has no part but 5,) should however be divided into some par- 
tible number near it ; either such as is the very next, the 24th, 
which the Attics used, and the Phoenicians had chosen as 
being the most partible ; and not only by halves and quarters, 
but by sixths and half sixths also ; or such as is 20, which is 
partible also by halves and quarters, or didrachms and drachms; 
and leaves the first sum of digits to be the sum of the oboli, 
the geras. 

Thus might the Attic mina have been derived from the 
cube of the palm: and so may that notable part of it, the 
stater, indicate to us such a formation; not perchance con- 
trived in those days by Solon, but more early by the Pheeni- 
cians, those famous traders and accountants; and by the elder 
Egyptians, part of whose celebrated wisdom was the know- 
ledge of mensuration. For if a solid of water was in any 
place thought the most proper for a standard of weight, it 
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must have been in those countries on the south-east of the 
Mediterranean, from whence all useful knowledge was com- 
municated to the western. 

And now, if this hydrostatic constitution of the Attic mina, 
which so plainly appears in that weight, which the Greek 
mathematicians gave down to the Saracens for it, and may be 
discovered from the ancient appointment of its principal parts 
in Pheenicia and the Holy Land, is in any degree probable ; 
in the same degree will the probability be increased of that 
argument, which, from the equality of the Attic palm to ours, 
concludes the like equality of the Attic mina to our palm 
pound of 6840 troy grains; or which may likewise, if that 
palm be put near = 1.01 of ours, raise up a mina, which will 
go for our avoirdupois pound. 

§. VII. This hydrostatic weight of 6840 I shall at first set 
down as the weight of a standard mina of Solon, and 68.4 as 
the weight of his Attic drachma; but so as to allow that 
their corn kept not to it: supposing that, though it was first 
struck of that weight, yet it afterwards fell not only to 67 
grains, or 66, but to 62 grains, or as low as we shall find by 
the balance. 

This gradual decrease the succeeding coins of the several 
ages show us. And it may be convenient therefore, for the 
reduction of their money to ours, to form different tables for 
them: the one, for example, after Solon’s standard ; which 
may serve, with some little allowance, until the days of Alex- 
ander: another, more suited to the times that followed, unto 
the subjection of Greece to the Romans; and at the rate of 
65 grains, or thereabouts, to the drachma: and a third, of 
62.571428, &c., which was equal, as we shall find, to the 
denarii of that weight under the first Roman emperors; and 
had been equal, as I shall suppose, for some considerable 
time before. 

It is from the medicinal work of Cornelius Celsus that we 
shall learn the value of the drachma, the last now mentioned, 
in his days: and thence we may likewise perceive, that the 
physical prescriptions by drachmas were not used to be made 
by the standard weight, but by the modern current coin; 
but this variation is not so necessary to be heeded as the 
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other. For the difference between 60 grains, which now in 
medicine make the drachma, and 64, if it was once so high 
reckoned, is not so much as that now of 4.38, between 20 
Parisian and 20 of ours, which physicians use indifferently. 
And it is, besides, of no great consequence in substances pre- 
scribed of that small quantity, where, by how much the dose 
in substance of quicker virtue is the less, so much does the 
difference diminish : whereas such a mistake in coin, that is 
to be multiplied by hundreds and thousands, to make minas 
and talents, will as much increase. 


Reduction of Attic money. 
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§. VIII. Tables for the reduction of Attic money to ours. 
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Tables for the reduction of Attic money to ours. 
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Of the three tables now proposed, the first is of the pon- 
deral standard mina set at 6840 grains, and expressed in our 
money pounds, which are to the troy pound as 1 to 3.1. 

And by the construction and use of this, the nature of the 
other two tables may be thus explained. "The drachma of 
68.4 grains will either by special calculation, or by a digital 
tariffak of 0.000538, &c. decimals of our pound to a single 
grain, be found — 0.0368, &c. 


The tariffa of grains gives it in this manner: 


The value of 60 grains = 0.0322916666 








of 8 — 0.0043055555 
of 0.4 —— = 0.0002152777 
of the whole 68.4 —— = 0.0368125000 





And then, if of this drachma, valued so in parts of a money 
pound, we make a like multiplying table of nine figures be- 
yond the unity, we shall not fail, if it be necessary, of know- 
ing the value of a thousand millions of drachmas, and so, as 
not to be a single pound under or over. 

And all this may be known very readily ; for, according to 
the method here used in calculating the value of this drachma, 
the decimal parts of a pound, that are put for one drachma, 
will serve alike for ten, if the figures all rise but one place 
higher: and so they serve for a 100, if raised two places 
higher, &c. For example; as for one drachma there stands 
0.0368; so for 10, there is 0.368; and for a 100, 3.68, &c. 
And as many degrees as the figure 1 removes on the left, so 
much do all the figures rise, or (which is all one) so many 
degrees does the place of units remove to the right. 

All the care therefore to be taken is only to find the proper 
place of the figures in each transverse line. And this trouble 
is easily saved in the table by placing the one drachma, and 
its tens, and its hundreds, writ in a descending line ; and so as 
to point out the unitary place they require in those figures of 
the transverse rows. 

So the value of any number of drachmas may be readily 
and exactly found in this table: and so likewise may any 
number of minas, or 100dreds of them, by retrenching only 
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the two last ciphers in the drachmal sums, which are there- 
fore severed by a dot or point. 

And so a single talent, which is 60 minas, or 6000 drach- 
mas, is presently seen to be of our pounds the sum of 220.875. 
And in like manner, 10 talents are 2208.75. Anda 100 = 
22087.5. And for the obtaining of any aggregate sum of 
talents, the same table will suffice, if they are resolved into 
drachmas or minas. But, for more expedite use, a tariffa of 
them may be made. 

And in this sort of tables, it need not to be observed to 
the reader, that when the sum of pounds grows high, the fol- 
lowing decimal parts may be neglected: and that, where the 
decimal parts are considerable, the third decimal figure is of 
such parts, as each is less than a farthing; and the fourth of 
such, as nine of them will not make so much. 

And though it may be thought an unnecessary nicety, (as 
I find it objected against the Roman Abacus of Gassendus!,) 
to ascertain the value of large sums of talents, or even 
drachmas, within the compass of a pound ; yet it may be re- 
marked, that this exact reckoning is attained presently at 
sight, and with as much ease as any grosser could have 
been. 

Of these tables, that of the ponderal standard drachmas is 
chiefly to be regarded. For either by this of the palm pound, 
or by the drachma of the avoirdupois pound, we may see rea- 
son hereafter to count the Phcenician and Israelitish money. 
And of this last, I have too added a like table, if any one 
shall choose hereafter to reckon by it. 


1 Gronov. de Pecunia Vetere, lib. iii. cap. 3 et 9. 
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CHAPLIEIS ULP 


$. I. The names and proportions of the Attic vessels. 

$. II. The céorns, (or sextarius Atticus) and xovs, the chous and the 
higher vessels, reckoned by the highest, the medimnus. 

$. III. The content of them to be determined by the weight of their water. 
The neat and the gross mina. 

$. IV. The actual determination of the sextary by either of the gross 
minas; whether the neat be a palm pound from our palm, or 
from 1.01 of it. 

6. V. A tariff of the sextaries, expressed by our wine pint and its de- 
cimals. 

$. VI. The lesser vessels in medicinal prescriptions, not weighed by the 
standard, but current drachma. 


$. I. Tux Attic weight thus settled, I proceed to their con- 
cave measures. 

Those reckoned by Pollux bear the proportion one to an- 
other which is exhibited in the tables. And the céo7ns, though 
not of pure Attic denomination, but taken from the Romans 
afterwards, I have inserted, as being at last of general use. 

The least of them, the cotyla, had also its subdivisions ; 
chiefly for medicinal uses, as they there stand apart: the 
least of which, the cochleare, is the like part of the cotyla, as 
a cotyla is of the medimnus. 


Medimnus I 
Hemimedimnus DE 
Triteus (OR EET 
Hecteus ie o 2 
Hemihecteus, or chous 12 6 4 2 I1 
Maris 2410 go uu TT 
Choenix 40 "o qp 0154 2 1 
Xestes 72:599 904 912.720 du T 
Cotyla 144 70 WD r4 CIS OQ XT 
Cotyla I 
Oxybaphum 4 I 
Cyathus 6 jaa 
Mystrum 24. 6 4 I 
Cheme 22. 115 12 3 I 


Cochleare Lip 205 24 6 2 I 
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$. II. This cotyla, or the hollow of the two hands joined 
together, was the leading measure ; and the upper oft named 
by it. So the xestes was a dicotylon ; the cheenix, a tricoty- 
lon; and the maris, an hexacotylon. The chcenix too, being 
a measure of corn for a man's daily food, gave its denomina- 
tion to their measures. And so the maris was a Ouoírukov ; 
and the hemihecteus a tetrachoinicon ; as it was otherwise 
called xo8s, in Latin, congius. 

Of these, the xestes, always a certain Attic measure, the 
double of a cotyla, and the sixth of a xots, grew more noted 
among the Greeks under the Roman government; being 
parallel to the famous sextarius of that city; as the yods was 
to the congius of it. And as the Latin word congius had of 
old come from the Greek chous, something changed ; so, in 
return, the word vestes was formed from sextarius, with no 
less alteration. 

It is not so necessary for this etymology, as it may be here- 
after for the better understanding of the Jewish measures, 
to observe concerning these Attic, that the xoós stands in the 
middle, between the medimnus and the cotyla, being the 
12th of a medimnus, and 12 times a cotyla ; and that, from 
the medimnus downwards to the chous, the vessels are all 
reckoned as aliquot parts of the medimnus, the +, the +, &c. 
and are so denominated, as by their proper names, a Aemi- 
medimnus, a triteus; the Attic name for the chous itself 
being hemihecteus: but that, thenceforward, the reckoning 
was not made descending, by such parts of the medimnus, 
for the numbers of them would have been too large; nor 
even by the aliquots of the chous; but either by proper 
names, as maris, chenix ; or else ascending by so many co- 
tyle, or chomixes; and that, of all these, the choenix only 
spoke itself to be a diminutive of the chous. And from this 
usage of the Athenians, I suppose, it was, that when, in imi- 
tation of the Roman sextarius, they made the sixth of their 
chous a notable measure, they did not give it the name of 
hecteus ; for that was already employed to signify a higher ; 
but borrowed a name for it from the Latin sev; and, instead 
of sertes, for their easier pronunciation, they counterchanged 
the S and X, and called it vestes. What may be further 
said of these vessels, and their description by Fannius, I 
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refer to the place where they and the Roman will be com- 
pared m, 

$. III. In this proportion their several vessels stood: and 
what the quantity of any of them absolutely was, I am now 
to see. 

And here it was to be expected, that a palm cube of water, 
I assigned in the last chapter for the weight of their mina, 
should have filled up their principal measure of content : but 
in fact it was otherwise settled ; and the cotyla, their lesser 
principal vessel, full of water, is given to weigh 60, and not 
50 drachmas, which would have been + the mina. 

This may seem, at first sight, to disagree with the hydro- 
static constitution of the mina I have suggested above. For 
if a palm cube of water was chose to determine the weight of 
the mina, it should, one may think, have been more readily 
applied to the measurement of a concave vessel. 

Had the weight of oil been to that of water as 5 to 6, 
(whereas it is only about 5 to 5.53,) this difficulty might 
easily have been assoiled, without going out of Attica, by sup- 
posing that they there had formed their cotyla, their primary 
measure of content, by a half mina-weight of oil, the cele- 
brated product of their country. But the intimation we 
have had, that the measures of weight were taken from the 
Pheenicians, may allow us to fetch the reason thence. And 
with them we shall see? two sorts of minas; the fine, or neat, 
for gold, silver, and spices ; and the gross, for substances of 
greater bulk and lesser price: as now with us and other 
nations there are several pounds used for several ponderables. 
Nor will it be wondered that water, which was applied at 
first to form a weight for things of nicer valuation, should, 
when it was measured for common uses, be weighed out itself 
as a grosser substance. 

Beginning therefore here to count by neat and gross minas, 
we may observe, that as a dicotylon is such a gross mina, 
and- 120 drachmas instead of 100, the neat, so a chous is 
nothing else but six gross minas — 720 drachmas, and that 
a medimnus, or 12 chouses, is equal to 72 such gross minas. 
But of this hereafter, when I come to the measures of the 
Jews. 


m Part III. chap. vi. mn Part IV. chap. i. 
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$. IV. And now, supposing the Attic sextary, whatever it 
be, to equiponderate to 2. or 1.2 of a neat mina; and reducing 
that multiplex of the grains, the gross mina weighs, to their 
content in our cubit inches; and measuring the number of 
those inches by the number of the same belonging to our 
wine pint ; we have thence the content of that sextary, given 
in our wine pint, and its decimal parts. 

So the sextary from a mina=to our palm pound—684o 
grains, will be found to hold 1.122078, &c. of our wine pint. 
And so a sextary from a mina= 7000 grains, our avoirdupois 
pound, will be found to be 1.148325, &c. of the same. And 
the tariffs of both these sextaries I give here; that, in either 
case, the Attic vessels, which the table of them computes by 
so many sextaries, may be easily expressed in our pint. For 
thus the chous, which the table tells us is 6 of them, will be 
known by that number in the tariff, to contain of our pints 
6.73247 in one case, and 6.88995 in the other. And in like 
manner the chcenix, which is, we know, one and a half, or 
1.5 of a sextary, will be seen to be either 1.12208 4- 0.56104 
= 1.68312, or 1.14832--0.57416— 1.72248 of the pint. In 
the computation of the pint, I am sensible that I have carried 
on the decimals for a medimnus to an extraordinary minute- 
ness; but the last figures here, as in all such tables, are left 
to be neglected and retrenched at pleasure; and may be 
useful for larger concaves consisting of many medimni. 
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$. V. Tue attic sextary an- 
swering to a mina of 6840 grs. The attic sextary answering 















































expressed in our wine pint. to a mina of 7oco grains. 
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$. VI. And so I have reckoned these concave measures ; 
supposing it not likely, that the vessels of capacity, for com- 
mon use, should have varied from their standard, though 
their coin happened to grow less; and leaving the lesser con- 
caves for medicine to be regulated by the ordinary medicinal 
drachmas of the time in which they are prescribed. 

For, as it has been signified above from Cornelius Celsus, 
and will be proved, when we come to the Roman denarius, 
that both the denarius and the drachma, in that illustrious 
age, weighed about 62} grains; and as his solid medicines 
are all dispensed by that weight; so when Pliny, for ex- 
ample, dispenses the liquid medicines by measures of content, 
and describes those measures by the weight of so many 
drachmas, he must be understood not of standard drachmas, 
but of such as he uses for the solid ingredients of the 
composition: this is manifest from the account he him- 
self gives. For, after he has saidP, Drachma Attica (fere 
enim Attica observatione medici utuntur) denarii argentei 
habet pondus : eademque sex obolos pondere efficit. Obolus ux 
chalcos, he adds immediately, Cyathus pendet per se drach- 

P Plinii Hist. Nat. Not. Var. Lugd. Batav. et Roterod. 1669. lib. xxi. 
cap. ultimo. 
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mas decem. Cum acetabuli mensura dicitur, significat hemine 
quartam partem, id est, drachmas xv. Mna, quam nostri 
minam vocant, pendet drachmas Atticas centum. And must 
be presumed to have meant the drachme of Celsus; such by 
which the Greek physicians of Rome had prescribed before 
his time 4 ; and such vessels as would answer those drachme. 


a Vid. Plin. lib. xxix. cap. 1. 
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OF THE OLD ROMAN MEASURES. 





CHARTER I. 


$. I. The Roman numeration of their as, or whole, by 12 parts, or 
uncie ; and of their foot, by inches; and of their pound, by 
ounces. 


$. II. The numeration of their money ; their denarii and sestertii. 
$. III. Their measure of capacity, the congius; what relation it 
has, if filled with water, to their measures of weight and length. 


T m THE Roman measures of length, content, and weight, 
having a declared relation one to another, cannot be well 
understood and fixed in particular, without premising some- 
thing in general concerning them. 

Now the Romans had this peculiar way of numeration in 
all their accounts; that any whole one thing, for the easier 
reckoning of it by parts, was divided by the partible number 
12, not 10: and that the whole was called the as; and the 
twelfth of it, uncia ; from whence are our terms of ounces 
for weight and inches for length; and that the several 
numbers of those unciz between 1 and 12 were denominated 
as in this table; some expressed by the numbers themselves ; 
the rest, which were aliquots of 12, or formed from them, by 
their proportion to the as. 


Uncie. Uncie. 
As —I2 Semis = 6 
Deux rn Quincunx = 5 
Dextans — 10 Triens sf 
Dodrans — 9 Quadrans — 3 
Bes = 8 Sextans = 2 
Septunx = 7 Uncia — 


So the Roman measure of length, their foot, consisted of 
12 inches; and its parts were of those denominations. 

Their pound also consisted of 12 ounces. And further, 
each ounce was divided into 4, the sicilicus; a sixth part, its 
sextula; and into its 24th part, its scrupulum. But after- 

D2 
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wards it was, and from a later conformity to the Greeks, (of 
which hereafter, that the } of the ounce was called a 
drachma. 


Uncia I 

Duella XD | 

Sicilicus TEN NET 

Sextula Dr anges DEI 

Drachma Stu ro utr 
Sempulum. | 9419 070 70 - 3 E 


$. II. Their money had its as too, once a pound of brass. 
But this as, or integer, was so diminished in time, that it 
wanted not to be divided into parts, but to be multiplied into 
sums: and when they coined a silver piece, choosing its 
weight so, as to be equivalent to io asses, they divided it 
into lesser silver pieces, of halves and quarters. And so 
the greater was, from its value, called a denarius [as] ; the 
half, quinarius ; and the quarter, as equivalent to 2+4 of an 
as, or a number of it terminating in a third half, [a semissis 
tertius,| was termed a sestertius ; and this being the least 
notable silver coin, and which was to begin the account, ap- 
propriated the name of nummus. Now, as the upper sums 
of money were often reckoned by denarii, so were they more 
usually by the sestertii ; and in this manner. "They told the 
sestertii by their numbers, till they came to the sum of 1000, 
and this they called a sestertiwn : though they used not the 
word to one such single sum ; and begun not with it till 
they reckoned two of them. And by these sestertia, or so 
many thousands of the first nummi, they reckoned their 
money; counting by tens and by hundreds of the sestertia, 
till they came up exclusive to a thousand sestertia, or a mil- 
lion of the sestertii. But then that sum of a million they 
called by a new name, decies sestertium ; and 10 millions 
they called centies ; and a 100, millies sestertium ; and so in 
infinitum. 

The reason of their beginning so again, when they had 
reckoned once 100000 nummi, was because, as Pliny tells us 2, 
the Romans had no name for the next degree in the decimal 
progressions beyond it, which we call a million: just as the 


à Hist. Nat. lib. xxxiii. cap. 10. 
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Greeks had no name for the degree above 10000 ; and, instead 
of saying a hundred thousand, were content to say ten myri- 
ads. And therefore, when the Romans went higher in the 
decimal progression, they expressed the next step by decies 
and so by centies, &c. And then, for brevity, instead of 
decies centena millia nummorum sestertium, said only decies 
sestertium, &c. And, according to this analogy, 200 or 300 
thousand sesterces might have been expressed by bis sester- 
lium, and ter sestertium, if they had pleased; though they 
chose to keep on their other reckoning by either sestertia or 
sestertii; as by ducenta sestertia, or by ducena millia sestertium, 
till they came just up to the next decimal degree. 

This seems to be a plain easy account of their way of 
reckoning their upper sums: but the cause of their counting 
so many 1000 sestertii by so many sestertia has not been 
well agreed. It has been said, that they chose to make their 
first stop at 1000, as at the well known decimal degree; and 
that sestertium in the neuter gender is the adjective to mille 
understood. But other very learned men have suggested 
that pondo, or rather pondus, and particularly pondus argenti, 
should be meant. Of this opinion is Gronovius >, who cannot 
allow mille to be a singular substantive, and whom I at pre- 
sent follow. For my intention here is only to make the 
manner of the computation more intelligible, reserving the 
cause of it to its proper place*, when we shall have discovered 
more of its original. 

$. III. Their chief concave measure was the congius: a 
vessel equipollent to the cube of their half foot ; and equi- 
ponderant, as such a cube of water, to ten of their pounds. 

This cube of six inches they divided into six measures, 
called therefore sextarii; the water of one of them weighing 
consequently -?-ths of a pound. How this congius is further 
distributed or collected will appear in the table hereafter. 

Thus the relation each kind of measure, whether of length, 
content, or weight, has to the other, is known ; namely, that 
the length of 6 inches, put for the side of a cube of water, 
will form the capacity of a congius; and the tenth of the 
weight of that body of water will be their pound or /ibra. 
And we may also ascertain thence the weight of their money, 


^ De Pecunia Vetere, lib. i. cap. 1o. € Chap. iv. $. 7. 
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when we find the denarius, for example, to be any certain 
part of their pound; either about the ;'. of an ounce, as it 
sometimes was, or the +, when we shall have most to do 
with it. 


CHAPIER IE 


§. I The different determinations of their correspondent measures. How 
differently a denarius, which is the seventh of an ounce, rises up 
from the several modules of feet remaining. 

§. II. How differently it is stated from the same congius of Vespasian. 

$. III. And from the remaining silver denarii that ought to be in that 
proportion. 

§. IV. The equality of the old Roman ounce and of the modern, asserted 
by Mr. Greaves from the choicest denarii, and from the congius. 

§. V. This assertion confirmed by the weight of the remaining Jewish 
shekels. 


§. 1. We are now therefore come, in the next place, to the 
determination of those particular measures; which should 
seem to be an easy work. For any one of them, whether of 
length, weight, or capacity, if found, might, one would expect, 
serve to ascertain the rest. And there are preserved of all 
the three sorts, moneys of that time, modules of feet, and the 
congius of Vespasian; but, when compared, they are not 
found in their due proportions; not to mention that the 
several modules of one sort, as of coins, and of feet, do not 
agree among themselves. 

The old foot is taken by Fabretti and Dr. Bernard to be 
that assigned by Petus, and to which Gassendus* comes 
very near; that is, 11.64 of our inches. "The cubic inches of 
half that foot, 5.82 inches, are 197.1—to the content of a 
congius : and these multiplied by 253.33, (the number of our 
grains to a cube inch of water,) produce 49941 grains, — IO 
Roman libre; and give 4994 grains for a Roman pound; 
416.18 for an ounce; and for a denarius, —to the } of that 
ounce, 59.45. 

The module of Statilius differs not much from the last; 
being, as it seems, but the 0.024 of an inch longer. 

The Cossutian module approved by Mr. Greavesf, after a 


4 See his book de Ponder. et Mensur. lib. iii. §. 9. 
€ [n Vita Peireskii, lib. ii. f Roman Foot and Denar. p. 32. 
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strict examination of what he could discover, for the true old 
Roman, is 11.604 inches. And the half of this, keeping 
strictly to the equality between the weight of its cube in 
water, and of ten Roman pounds, is 4947.95 grains for a 
pound, 412.33 for an ounce, and for the 3th of it, the dena- 
rius, 58.904. Mr. Savot£ comes a little above this reckoning ; 
and, setting the ounce at 504 Paris grains— 413.43 of ours, 
makes the consular denarius to be 59.06 : and accordingly 
the foot is 11.6163 inches, which is about a ;1,th of an inch 
more than the Colotian. 

Such different pounds and ounces the remaining modules 
of feet produce. 

§. II. The famous concave measure, the congius of Vespa- 
sian, that was made to contain ten pounds, was, by the ex- 
periments of Villalpandus}, wherein neither skill was wanting 
nor pains or cost spared, found to hold the weight of ten 
pounds, such as are now used in Rome, by which the con- 
sular denarius is— *2^ grains; and to answer to the cube of 
a larger foot than any of these modules, and nearer to ours, 
one of 11.83998 of our inches. And Gassendus, making his 
trials upon two modules of that congius, procured from Rome 
by Peireskiusi, raised the ounce a little higher, and judged it 
to be 439.52 grains, instead of 438, the present Roman, which 
makes the consular denarius— 62.788. Our Mr. Greaves* 
also, often mentioned, but never to be mentioned without 
praise, for his knowledge, industry, and truth, being at Rome 
unprovided with scales for weight, and filling the congius 
with milium, found eight times these congii, wanting a half 
congius, or an amphora, to contain as much as a cube he had 
prepared of the Cossutian foot. And by this proportion, were 
it precise, of 7.5 to 8 between the Cossutian and the Vespa- 
sianic amphora, the Cossutian denarius of 58.904 grains 
would give us a denarius from the congius of Vespasian— 
,5, of the Cossutian denarius —62.83 grains. 

§. III. These are the several pounds and ounces given us 





£ Discours sur les Médailles part. II. lib.ii. disp. 2. cap. 11. 


Antiques, part iii. chap. 7. Et vid. i Gassendus, in Vita Peireskii, 
Grevii Thesaur. Antiq. Rom. tom. — lib. ii. 
xi. col. 1216, 1217. k Roman Foot and Denar. p. 9t, 


à De Apparatu Urbis ac Templi, — 92. 
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from the several feet that remain, and from the congius 
measured as above. 

Their silver money, the denarii, (many of which remain,) 
were they of any constant weight and known proportion to 
the ounce, would determine the other measures. 

But as there is a great number of them, so is there great 
variety in the weight; from upwards of 62 grains to 54, and 
much under. And of them these three things are observable: 

The first is, that in the reign of Tiberius, they were seven 
to the ounce. This is what Cornelius Celsus speaks expressly 
in these words: Sed et antea sciri volo, in uncia pondus dena- 
riorum septem esse}, And that this was esteemed their legal 
weight in Vespasian’s time, appears from Pliny™; where 
speaking of their being coined sometimes too low, he specifies 
their due proportion: cum sit justum octoginta quatuor [dena- 
rios = 7 x 12 unciis] e libris [12 unciarum] signari. 

And, secondly, it is certain, that there is no cause from any 
author, or from any denarii that have appeared, to suppose 
they had been higher under Augustus, or in the age before 
him. 

And, lastly, it is known, that they fell lower and lower, till 
they became the 8th of an ounce, and were 96 of them to the 
libra. 

For denarii therefore, of that proportion to the ounce, we 
are to look after their money which was coined about our 
Saviour's birth, and a good while before. And by reason of 
the waste of silver by use and rust, it will be safest to take 
those of the highest weight. 

Now, as there are those which are under 60 grains, and 
such as will answer the ounce from the foot of Cossutius ; so 
Dr. Bernard » informs us, upon many trials, that the choice 
denarii of that age we speak of are found to weigh not only 
61 and a 1, but 62 grains: telling us also, that there were 
some of 62 and a 1. And Mr. Greaves ? had before assured 
us, that, among many 100 denarii consulares he had seen and 
tried by an exact balance, the best of them contained 62 
grains English: and that an aureus of Julius Cesar, which 


"Tab. v; cap. 17: m Nat. Hist. lib. xxxiii. cap. 9. 
? De Mensur. et Ponder. lib. ii. $.25. © Rom. Foot and Denar. p. 6r. 
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he judges to have been coined after the example of the darici 
for a double denarius, was in weight 124.25 grains. 

And now, if we go by these experiments of coins, we have 
seven times 61, 61, and 62, to form the ounce by: which, if 
we go no higher, will make it either 427, or 430.5, or 434 
grains: and this last estimate brings up the old ounce within 
four grains of the modern. 

§. IV. So near is the ounce weight from this last denarius to 
the modern of 438 grains, given by Villalpandus from the 
congius. And the difference of four grains is easily made up, 
by supposing the standard denarius to have been higher by 
about half a grain only: to which advance the aureus, above 
weighed by Mr. Greaves, would contribute a + of a grain; 
and the consular denarii, weighed by Dr. Bernard, nearly the 
full complement. And as to the ounce from the congius as 
stated by Villalpandus, Mr. Greaves the less doubted of it, by 
reason of the known skill and accuracy of that observer ; and 
because it was something confirmed by his own, though a 
gross observation; and also more by another of Gassendus 
carefully made, which raised it rather higher, as has been 
said above. 

The difference of the several pounds (those raised from 
ancient feet, and those found by experiment in coins, and 
from the congius) is very wide: and from hence some learned 
men would suppose two sorts of Roman pounds; the greater 
of which should be the modern Roman; though the agree- 
ment in weight of the congius and the coins would rather 
put one upon supposing two sorts of feet ; and that, while the 
architects and surveyors measured by the lesser, Vespasian 
framed his congius by the greater; which being nearer to the 
$ of the Attic cubit, might possibly have been the old one of 
the decem viri. But, however that dispute may turn, it can- 
not but seem reasonable to make the greater pound, which is 
formed both from weight of coins, and of contained water, to 
have been the legal measure of their money and of their 
vessels of capacity. For though, to lessen the argument that 
is drawn for the modern weight, from the old denarii, I see it 
suggested, that the minters might have coined them too high; 
yet it is much more probable to suspect they might have 
coined them too low; as has been observed before upon a like 
Occasion. 
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$.V. But, leaving the old Roman measure of length under 
that dispute, I shall take occasion from an assertion, made by 
Mr. Greaves for another purpose, to offer a further confirma- 
tion of that equality between the old and modern ounce, by 
an argument drawn from the weight, which I have principally 
intended to examine. 

For he shows by good authority P, what I think is generally 
allowed, and of which I am to speak hereafter, that the Jew- 
ish shekels preserved are equiponderant to half the present 
Roman ounce: and from thence would be willing to infer, 
that four denarii consulares being equal to a tetradrachm of 
Athens, and this given to be equal to a shekel, they also 
may have been equal to half an ounce. But he had before 
proved that one of those denarii was the 1th, not the 1th of 
an ounce; and, besides, that even one of these was as much 
less than a drachma Attica, as 62 and a + was less than 67: 
and he seems therefore to be much entangled in this inextri- 
cable difficulty. However, though the argument from such 
a weight of a shekel will not proceed to prove much, by the 
way of a tetradrachm, towards the fixing of a Roman ounce; 
yet I believe it will be immediately convincing, if it shall ap- 
pear hereafter, (and from reasons peculiar and independent 
from any thing now laid down,) when I come to the Jewish 
coins, that they were in all probability not struck by the As- 
monean princes 4, nor in conformity to the money of the then 
ancient Israelites; but to the money of the Romans, at that 
time their masters. And, if this observation proves true, the 
same conclusion will be made from those two fair silver coins 
of Carthage, mentioned by him out of Antonius Augustinus, 
and weighing little more than half the Roman ounce. For 
then their model must not be referred to Tyre, but to Rome: 
and, instead of probably giving us the weight of an Israelitish 
shekel, they will evidently show, that the old ounce of Rome 
was not lesser than the present. 

For the reasons mentioned above, and confirmed occasion- 
ally by this last, I shall suppose the present pound at Rome 
to be the same with the old. 


P Rom. Foot and Denar. p.77. 4 Part IV. chap. iv. $.3. 
* Rom. Foot and Denar. p. 77. 
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CHAPTER III. 


$. I. The nummi sestertii of the classical age, expressed in our money; with 
a recapitulation of the manner of their enumeration. 

II. The Roman denarii, and the Attic drachma of that time, equal to the 
7th of an ounce. 

III. They both came to be the 8th: whence that aliquot of the ounce 
had the name of drachma. The value of any sum of such ses- 
terces given in our money. 

IV. The constant equality of the denarius and the Attic drachma kept 
up, from the first coining of the denarius through all their suc- 
cessive diminutions. 


$.I. I prnocreEp therefore upon this hypothesis, that the 
silver money and stated measures of capacity were regulated 
by an old pound equal to the modern ; and fix the old Roman 
ounce, which obtained when they coined silver, at 438 grains ; 
and consequently the denarius of Celsus's times, when it was 
the 1th of the ounce, at 62.5714285714; and its quarter, the 
nummus sestertius, at 15.642857142857. 

This I shall take to have been the value of the Roman 
money, under the most flourishing time of the Roman com- 
monwealth, and the reigns of the first emperors. And the 
expression of the sestertii and their sums by our money 
pound, and the decimal parts of it, I shall give in a short 
table, like that for the Athenian drachma; ready fitted for 
any Roman author, who reckons for that time by sestertii, 
sestertia, &c., as in the table; and wanting nothing but the 
easy reduction of the denarii into so many sestertii, if he has 
reckoned by denarii. 


8 Lib. v. cap. 17. 
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The sums of these sestertii, belonging to that noble age of 
the Roman commonwealth and empire, occur often in their 
writers, and very frequently in Tully; and, in order to apply 
them to this table of their values, the way of their numera- 
tion, which is premised briefly in the first chapter, that by 
sestertii, sestertia, and decies, &c., is to be readily and dis- 
tinctly remembered. 

I therefore here give it again, as it is correctly laid out in 
Scioppius’s tables by Gronovius', who had before accurately 
examined the whole phraseology, especially in the second 
book. 

First, the nummi sestertii, when they are simply men- 


t De Pecun. Veter. edit. Lugd. Bat. 1691. p. 403, &c. 
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tioned, are to be plainly taken as they are reckoned by their 
numbers, 2 sestertii, 3, 4, &c. centum, ducenti, &c. 

And when they come up to be a 1000, they are either reck- 
oned on by so many thousands, (until they come to a million,) 
in this manner, duo, tria, &c. millia nummum : or duo, tria, 
&c. millia sestertium, in the genitive, the substantive corpora 
understood, says Gronovius : or else, in a new second manner, 
the thousands of them are expressed by so many sestertia, 
(so many pondera argenti being now to be understood,) as 
duo, tria, &c. sestertia (sestertia, I say, for unum is never 
said) exclusively, till the account arises to the sum of a 1000 
sestertia, as in this reckoning; or to decies centena millia 
sestertium, as in the first manner of reckoning. And all the 
while the account is by sestertia, they are sometimes not 
mentioned expressly, but understood by the number; as 
when quadraginta alone serves to signify quadraginta ses- 
tertia. 

And, lastly, in a third manner; when the sum of the ses- 
tertii comes to be so large as to amount to a million of them; 
that is, in the first common manner of phrase, to decies cen- 
tena millia nummum or sestertium, or in the analogy of the 
second manner, to mille sestertia; the expression of such 
sums is then made by abbreviation, and, leaving out the cen- 
lies millia, it runs so, decies, undecies, duodecies, &c. And, 
for the next higher degree, centies, ducenties, trecenties, &c. 
in infinitum ; sometimes in the genitive nummum sestertium, 
and sometimes without. 

§. II. In this table, the reader may perceive that four of 
these nummi sestertii, or a denarius of seven to the ounce, 
are put at the very same value at which one of the Attic 
drachmas was set above for the same. And this equality of 
them is founded upon the same authorities which have now 
given us the weight of this denarius. For not only Pliny" 
tells us, that drachma Attica denarii argentei habet pondus, 
but Celsus before him very distinctly expresses it *, when, after 
he had first said these words, Sed et antea sciri volo, in uncia 
pondus denariorum septem esse, he adds, Unius deinde denarii 
pondus dividi a me in sex partes, id est, sex uncias, ut idem in 


u Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. xxi. cap. 109. 
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uncia denarii habeam, quod Greci habent in eo, quem 6Bordv 
appellant. Id autem ad nostra pondera relatum paulo plus di- 
midio scrupulo facil. And so is ^. or ,'. of the ounce, a 


little more than —— — or ,!... And here we may be assured. 


by the difference he cautelously confesses about the obolus, 
that he gives the equality of a drachma to be exact, and 
wanting no allowance. 

$. III. Such was the weight both of the Attic drachma 
and Roman denarius at that time. But not long after, the 
denarius is known to have sunk much, and in some time to 
have fallen from the 2th to the 2th of an ounce; and from 
thenceforth, and for a good while, to have had that for its 
stated weight. And, for this reason, I have given another 
table for the value of these denarii: and it differs very little 
from the Abacus of Gassendus ; and no more than is caused 
by the little excess of his ounce; but brings the whole into a 
narrower view. 

It is obvious to imagine that the Grecian drachma, which 
had concurred so long with the denarius of Rome at the 7th 
of an ounce, should have kept it company in its fall; and the 
Attic coin complied in duty with the Roman. And in this 
opinion one may be confirmed by the name of drachma, which 
has since been put to signify the :th of an ounce, from the 
time the denarius was regularly of that weight; whereas be- 
fore, that aliquot of an ounce had no proper name, and must 
have been signified in Latin by the half of a sicilicus. 

Now from hence it manifestly appears that this table of 
denarii of 8 to the ounce, such as Gassendus's is, is proper to 
this later age, and cannot be applied to the time of the first 
Ceesars, or of the consuls a good while before, without notable 
error. And it is likewise evident to a demonstration, that, 
during all this specified time of the concurrence in weight of 
the Attic drachme and Roman denarii, any sum of the denarii 
must have answered the same sum of drachmz, but that the 
valuation of the sum was to be taken according to the time 
of which it was spoken. For so, for example, the present 
made by Augustus to Pollioy, an Attic-hater, of 24 sestertia, 
= 24000 nummi sestertii, = 6000 denarii, and therefore equal 


Y M. Annzi Senec. Controver. lib. v. controver. 34. 
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to 6000 Attic drachm:e, or an Attic talent, would have been 
as exactly equal to a talent, if made in Severus’s time, 200 
years after. But then it would have been of a different 
value, and less by one in eight: and in one case to be reck- 
oned by the second table, at 176.79687 of our money, but 
in the other, and as given to Pollio, at 202.05357, by the 
first table. 

This hypothesis of the concurrence of those two coins in 
their fall from the 2th to the 2th of the ounce, clears at once 
all the difficulties that have risen in the parallelisms made 
between them by Greek authors ; and wherein some one con- 
stant sort of drachm:e has been supposed always to have 
answered to some one constant sort of the denarii; as if the 
drachma and the denarius? had never varied ; and where the 
parity used to be salved by the remedy of exchanges, and by 
larger allowances than would have been given, had they not 
are more necessary than reasonable. 

. IV. Now this concurrence, which certainly took place 
in E age before our Saviour, may be well presumed to have 
begun earlier, and when the coins might have been of greater 
weight: because we then find them to be reckoned equal, not 
only by the Greek authors of Roman history, but by Livy 
himself; who reckon them so in the redemption of the Roman 
captives by the Achzeans in the year before our Lord 194 ; 
where 120 x 500 = 60000 denarii are counted equal to Io 
talents 2 60000 drachm:e. Nay, it may prove very probable, 
that the first denarii in silver were coined at a par with the 
drachme in the year before Christ 269 : of which in the next 
chapter. And then, if, according to what is there said, we 
set the first denarii at 65.5 grains, the drachme, in the Attic 
tables of that weight, will give us their value in our money. 
And as to the sesterces of those days, which will not be of 
frequent use, they may be easily had, by reducing them to 
their denarii. 


z Rom. Foot and Denar. p. 78, 81, 129, &c. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


§. I. The design of this chapter, to confirm what has been said of the 
Roman and Attic money; and of the following, to clear the 
Attic ounce and litra. 

§. II. The passage of Galen from whence it appears (1), that the Attic 
drachme had fell equally with the denarii, from the seventh to 
the eighth of the ounce. 

$. III. That (2), the Grecians had begun to measure their money and 
weight by the ounce of Rome. 

$. IV. That (3), some time after, the word drachma came to signify the 
eighth of that ounce. 

$. V. That (4), à Roman libra was then held to be % of an Attic mina: 
the same proportion held of old between the libra and the Attic 
and Egyptian mina. The state of the Attic according to this 
proportion. 

$. VI. A nummary libra of the Romans reckoning a 100 denarii there was 
of old, like to the Attic mina; and therefore probably equal to it, 
from the first coinage of the silver money. 

$. VII. From this last supposition the value of brass to silver at that time 
stated. A conjecture offered that the peculiar numeration of 
sesterces by those three degrees, (chap. i. $. 2. and chap. iii. $. 1.) 
began from the proportion of brass to silver and gold, when brass 
money was in use. 


$. I Wuar has been hitherto said may have given some 
notion of the Attic and Roman moneys, which are mentioned 
in ancient authors, but not so clear from doubts and objec- 
tions, as not to want either further explication or con- 
firmation. 

For from the Roman drachmal weight, which was the :th 
of the ounce, it has been collected, that neither the drachma 
Attica, nor the denarii, always mentioned as equal, had been 
of any higher. And this mistake has been further counte- 
nanced by the expressions of later Greek computists, who 
speak the Attic tetradrachms, didrachms, and drachmas, to 
be the halves, quarters, and eighths of an ounce. And then, 
when it grew manifest that the Attic and Roman coins 
differed, not only from the octave of a Roman ounce, but from 
one another; and that, for example, not only the best denarii 


were found of 62 grains and a half, instead of 54.75, but the 


best drachm: Attic: at 67; a new difficulty arose, how to 
preserve the equality, which is all along supposed, between 
HOOPER, VOL. II. E 
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those coins of the two cities, and which in the great classical 
age was exact, as we have now seen. 

For the salving of this difference between a denarius of 
62.5 and a drachma of 67, Mr. Greaves, as others in the 
like case, supposes the equality to have been only an equiva- 
lence, such as is allowed to foreign money upon exchange. 
But it being certain that this equality is given out not 
only by Roman authors, writing to those of that city, but by 
the Greeks, writing for the information of their own country ; 
the consideration of such an allowance could have no place 
there. And it being, besides, unreasonable, if such a re- 


conciliation could be admitted for 4 grains, to extend it to. 


the twelve grains by which the Attic coin exceeds the drach- 
mal weight; I have the rather thought fit to suppose that 
the equiponderance, which certainly was between them, for 
an age at least before our Saviour, when they were the 
seventh of an ounce, continued still between them, till they 
both sunk to an eighth; and that they remained of that 
weight for some time, till it gained the name of drachma : 
and, moreover, to conjecture that this equality, which held 
on in their successive diminution, had been appointed at the 
coining of the first denarius, at whatever height it began. 

This hypothesis, though not improbable upon its first pro- 
posal, I shall endeavour to make out by some further consi- 
derations in this chapter, such as will not only illustrate the 
classical computation above given, but will prepare us to 
understand, in the next chapter, the meaning of the later 
Greek computists, who positively assign 8 Attic drachmas 
to an ounce, and whose phrase does not only help to perplex 
our present subject, but will be urged also against us here- 
after, when we come to settle the money of the Jews. 

$. II. To the observations we are to make, the much cited 
place of Galen®, de Composit. Medicament. secundum gen. 
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lib. iv. will aptly lead us. He there, comparing the quanti- 
ties of some drugs that were prescribed by one physician in 
minas, and by another in drachmas, takes notice of the 
great disagreement there was, in the account of those mea- 
sures, between the authors that had wrote expressly upon 
that subject. And he says, first, as to the weight of a mina, 
that some reckoned it at 16 ounces and some at 20, and that 
some determinately spoke the Alexandrian to be 20 and the 
other 16. And then he adds, concerning the counting of a 
mina by drachmas, that there were those who made a mina 
to be a 100 drachmas, and some that made it more. For, 
says he, most of those writers make an ounce to consist of 
seven drachmas and a half; and some of them make it only 
7, and some 8. 

§. III. By this time, it seems, the Grecian subjects of the 
Roman empire had begun to take the Roman ounce for the 
common standard, by which they expressed their own several 
weights, that they might be more certainly as well as uni- 
versally understood. And here, as to the Attic drachma, 
(the drachma, we know, of physicians,) we have an account 
of the same gradual falling of its weight from Pompey's time 
to the second Antonine, as is owned to have happened to the 
denarius. For the drachme, we know, of seven to an ounce, 
are the denarii of Celsus; those of eight are, we see, the de- 
narii of Galen's age; and those of 7i, the denarii of some 
part of the interval between Augustus and Marcus Aurelius. 

As yet the name of drachm does not appear to have sig- 
nified any certain weight of a Roman ounce, the half sicilicus, 
as we shall find it did sometime after. 

And to this purpose it may be observed here, from Galen, 
that as the Greek drachmas, whether varying by time or 
place, were adjusted by the ounces of Rome, so were also 
the standard minas of several places. For so the Alexan- 
drian mina is accounted here by 20 ounces. 

And now, whereas every Grecian mina was supposed to con- 
sist of a 100 drachmas, whatsoever they were; this standard 
mina of Athens, for example, consisting of 16 Roman ounces, 
contained sixteen times as many drachmas as were numbered 
to the ounce, were they greater or lesser, that is, was equal 
to 16 x 7 drachmas, or to 16 x 74, or to 16 x 8, according as 

E 3 
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the Roman libra itself was 12 x 7, or 12x71, or 12 x 8 of 
them. 

§. IV. This is what Galen says, nor does the word drachma 
appear as yet to signify peculiarly the 4th of a Roman ounce. 
But that usage of the word seems plainly to have been esta- 
blished, when the first fragment of those ascribed to Galen 
was wrote. >It says, the Attic and the Egyptian mina con- 
sists of 16 ounces. The Alexandrian mina is 20 ounces. A 
litra is 12 ounces; and an ounce is 8 drachme. And here I 
have put the Alexandrian mina for the Roman, which is read 
in the Greek; not only because this number of ounces is 
given by Galen himself to the Alexandrian mina, but because 
it is enormous in a Roman libra, and because this libra is 
expressly mentioned after under its proper Greek name, the 
litra, which is said duly to be of 12 ounces ; not to add, that 
the word mina would be very strangely spoke of a Roman 
pound, but is regularly of the Alexandrian. And now, after 
this necessary correction of the reading, it is manifest, that 
the fragment ascribed to Galen does, as Galen did, measure 
the Attic and Alexandrian mina by ounces of the Roman 
libra; and that it measures this Roman ounce by 8 drachme, 
a number of them which was reckoned by some to that ounce 
in Galen’s time, but now was the ordinary number of its 
parts; and also, that this 8th part of the ounce was now or- 
dinarily called a drachma. 

Thus was the | of a Roman ounce become, at that time, to 
be the determinate signification of the word drachma with the 
Greeks. But this word will be found, before the time of 
Constantine, to stand with them for the +, not of a Roman, 
but a new Grecian ounce (to be spoken of in the next chap- 
ter): and so as to resume its old signification, and be again 
the 414 of a mina. 

I have supposed here, that the other mina, that of 16 
ounces mentioned by Galen, is the Attic; not only because 
it is so expressly determined in the fragment, but because the 
other mina, spoke of there in contradistinction to the Alex- 
andrian, could be no other than the Attic, the most famous 

5 Tom. iv. pag. 466: 'H pyran Kk. 'H Aírpa &xyev ovyxias iG. 'H 
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mina among the physicians, and least needing a specification. 
So that upon these grounds I might venture to say, that in 
all probability the word áAAgv is got there into the place of 
"Arrui]v by the error of some transcriber ; just as in the frag- 
ment now mentioned the mina of 20 ounces is put to be the 
Roman instead of the Alexandrian. 

But this reading, I substitute in Galen, will be fully con- 
firmed by a consideration that is as convenient for the right 
understanding of the classical ages, as it will be necessary to 
that to which I am now going. 

$. V. For another thing to be observed from this passage 
of Galen is the proportion there supposed, as commonly re- 
ceived, between the Roman libra and standing Attic mina, of 
12 ounces to 16, or of 3 to 4. And this is a remark, which 
will be necessary to the next chapter, and serviceable to the 
understanding of some ancient as well as modern computa- 
tions. 

It is true, indeed, that the proportion holds not precisely 
between the Roman libra I have fixed, and the hydrostatic 
mina I have advanced. — For by it a libra of 5256 grains will 
require a mina of 7008 grains, which is the mina Romana medi- 
corum, and may pass for our avoirdupois pound of 7000, but 
exceeds the ratel of Cairo by 122 grains, and our other mina, 
that bears the name of the Attic mina, by yet more. But it 
may be considered, that this palm pound, which has been 
raised by me from very accurate experiments, and of our own 
water, is designed for a hydrostatic mina, which should ap- 
proach near to the old Attic, and by which we might be 
guided, not rigorously bound. And possibly the Phoenicians 
or Egyptians, if we suppose them to have used water equi- 
ponderating to ours, might have set their mina at first a little 
higher than I have, and fixed it upon a less accurate experi- 
ment of the weight of water; taking it unawares by the cube 
of a palm, which differs from the right length by less than 
riz of an inch. Or else, and this too is possible, the Attic 
palm may not have been exactly equal to ours, but have ex- 
ceeded it by one in the hundred, as hath been intimated 
above c. 

However the Roman libra may be stated, this is certain, 

© Partii. chap. i. $. 6. 
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the 4 of it is said in the fragments to be the Egyptian as 
well as the Attic mina. And we are further assured that 
this was the mina of Egypt, of Memphis, I will suppose, long 
before the age of that fragment, Pliny telling usd out of 
Varro, that the talent of that country, that is, 60 of its minas, 
was = 80 pondo [Roman pounds]. 

And, to go higher yet, it is further observable, that this is 
the same mina by which Antiochus was ordered to pay his 
annual tribute, as Livy expressly says *, and in all probability 
very truly. For though Polybiusf mentions not an Attie 
talent, but only a talent of Attic money, as is objected £, yet 
it is hard to think he was not understood by Livy. And in- 
deed no other talent can be surmised, except we suppose the 
Romans erected a new one by this treaty. And it is much 
more natural to imagine, that as they intended to be paid in 
the Attie, the finest money, so they should ascertain the 
quantity, not in a new arbitrary wav, but in the strictest 
reckoning of the place, and which the Egyptians, it may be, 
had retained, though the Athenians, by this time, had varied 
a little from it. 

I have enlarged upon this subject, not so much to justify 
the accurate equality of 16 Roman ounces to an Attic mina; 
(for a grosser would have sufficed for explaining this place of 
Galen;) but rather to observe, for another occasion, that a 
mina, near that of Cairo, was of no late date in Egypt, and 
was held so early to be the mina of Athens. 

And of this hydrostatic mina of Athens I have taken so 
much notice above, as to give a table of it in our money ; not 
so much upon the account of this pension of Antiochus, as 
because the old Phoenicians may be thought hereafter to have 
reckoned by the same standard. 

§. VI. And before I go from the libra, I shall only instance 
in a very remarkable correspondence between that and the 
Attica mina, which will give a clearer light to the compared 
calculation of their money, as it is laid down in the precedent 
chapter. And it is, that there was with the Romans, in their 


4 Nat. Hist. lib. xxxiii. cap. 3. Fulv. Ursini, $. 35. 
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account of their money, a libra argenti very different from 
the ponderal one, and which consisted of 100 denarii, just. as 
the Attic mina did of drachme. This way of reckoning a 
libra is allowed by Gronovius h, and wants no other confirma- 
tion than that produced by him out of Livy, (lib. xxii.) where 
250 drachmas are expressed in Latin by argenti pondo bina et 
selibras. 

And this is indeed very easy to conceive. For the old 
Romans undoubtedly, in their common arithmetic, counted, 
as all their neighbours did, by the decimal degrees; and when 
they took in the silver denarius to represent 10 pound of 
brass, they reckoned, we know, from this unit by tens, 
hundreds, &c. And, by this means, they fell so far in with 
the common reckoning of Greece, as to have their denarii for 
a sort of drachme, and a 100 of them for a mina, Such a 
libra nummaria of a 100 denarii the Romans certainly had, 
and in prospect of it we may suppose that they chose such a 
piece of silver as should come fitly into the rank of their 
decimals, and that for this reason, as Pliny expresses it, 
Placuit denarius pro 10 libris ceris. 

Had this correspondence went no further than to reckon 
the silver money of the Romans by hundreds, of whatever 
weight they were, and to call them /ibree, a 100 denarii 
representing one nummary libra of silver, or a toco libre 
eris, one libra sestertia argenti would have represented a 
1coo libra sestertias «eris, of which sestertie libre a 1000 
nummi sestertii were the representatives. And consequently, 
when the reckoning of nummi sestertii came up to thousands 
they would be aptly expressed by so many metonymical libree, 
or pondera argenti, as Gronovius has observed. 

This computatory expression of an argenti libra might, | 
say, have been so taken up for a thousand sestertii, from their 
similitude to a mina in a like reckoning of hundreds; but 
much more aptly was it, when the denarii and drachm:e 
were not only like, but of the same weight ; and this cente- 
nary libra was really equiponderant to the mina. And for 
this reason, the continual equiponderance (before observed) of 
those two coins, when they were at 7 to the ounce, and while 
they fell to 8, may be more easily allowed. 

h De Pecun. Veter. lib. i. cap. 4. 
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And now, upon this reason, we may further proceed to 
think that the same equiponderance between those concurring 
eoins, whieh has been presumed for an age before our Saviour, 
and which we may likewise judge to have been 200 years 
before our Lord, had took place not long before that time, in 
the year 269, and been then settled at the first appointment 
of the denarii. 

$. VII. Without precisely considering what the weight of 
the first denarius was, and only supposing that it was put to 
answer ten pound of copper, we have already had a reason 
from Gronovius for that change of denomination of the 
sesterces, after a 1000, into sestertia. But for the other 
change, after a 100 sestertia, or 100,000 sestertii, no other 
cause is assigned, but the custom of the Roman arithmetic, 
which stopped at that sum, and, when the next degree was to 
be named, expressed it by ten times theformer: this custom, 
I suppose, proceeding from the first tax of their estates, made 
by Servius Tullius, where the highest value, and by which 
the senators were distinguished, rose not above 100,000 librze 
seris. 

But if we suppose those first denarii struck equal to the 
Attic drachma, as it was just after the death of Pyrrhus, the 
invader of Italy, and set them a little under 67 grains, the 
weight of a drachma, about the time of his cousin Alexander 
the Great; we then have 6 and a half of those denarii to the 
ounce, and 78 to the pound of Rome, or 6 and 3 to the one, 
and 81 to the other. And consequently, supposing this de- 
narius to have been equivalent to dene libre ceris, the value 
of silver to brass must, at that time, have been in that place 
as 780 or 810 to one. | 

This, upon that supposition, must then have been the price 
of brass in silver, by reason of the great scarcity of that metal 
in the younger and poorer days of the city. And to the great 
plenty of it, that afterwards came in, we are, I believe, in 
great measure to ascribe the reduction, which Pliny tells 
was made some years after, of an as of brass to two ounces, 
that is, of ten pounds to 20 ounces of it, to which the silver 
denari were by that time grown nearly equivalent. 

The high value of silver when the first denarii were coined 
may lead one to think that it was higher yet in elder times, 
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in the age of the decemviri: and that under the kings, at 
least, it might have been as 1000 to 1. And this, I observe, 
because hence we may probably guess at another reason, 
heretofore sought after, why a 1000 and a 100,000 are 
such notable sums in the Roman reckoning of the nummi 
sestertii. 

For we have taken leave! to suppose, that in the East 6000 
ponderal drachme, or a talent of brass, might have given 
that name to its equivalent in gold, the 1coodth of its weight 
in gold; gold being then at 1o times the value of silver, and 
silver supposed at 1co times the value of brass. And here, in 
like manner, if we suppose brass at Rome to have been to 
silver as a 1coo to 1, (and this did not seem unreasonable to 
Gronovius*, nor will, I presume, to any who considers what 
has been said above in this chapter,) a 1000 pound of brass 
must have been the first notable sum, as being the value of a 
single libra of silver. And so, if gold was then so very rare 
in regard of silver, as to be a 100 to 1, (and that gold was 
then a great rarity Pliny has informed us!,) the value of a 
pound of it, a 1c0,coo libre eris, might have been the next 
and last notable sum in the Roman account of their es grave, 
as it was, we know, the highest estate in the taxation of their 
first census, 

So might the sum one thousand of copper libre, as repre- 
sented by one libra or pondus of silver, have become an unity, 
by which the upper rocoonds were to be reckoned, until they 
rose to a 100,000 pondera of copper, or a 100 of silver, 
both sums represented by one pondus of gold; and then the 
higher decimal degrees have been reckoned from this second 
sum, as another unity, by tens, hundreds, &c. of it; and this 
done for distinction by the adverbs decies, centies, &c. 

So, I say, might the computation of their brass money 
have proceeded at first, and remained unaltered, notwithstand- 
ing the successive alterations of the price of brass, in gold or 
silver. And thence might it, I presume, have been trans- 
ferred to the silver money ; (according to what has been said 
in the last section ;) and in like manner have continued to 
that in all its alterations. 


i Partii.chap.i.$.3. * De Pecun. Veter. p. 177. ! Lib, xxxiii, cap. r. 
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For though I find it much disputed by Gronovius" against 
Hotoman, whether there were denarii and sestertii pieces of 
brass stamped for public use before the silver were coined ; 
(and Hotoman’s authority may not certainly prove they 
were;) yet is not the thing improbable. For as it is cer- 
tain that the Romans reckoned by the decimal progression, 
so it is plain that, among the several numbers of pounds, a 
piece of ten must have been most remarkable, as being the 
first decimal, and not quite too heavy to pass from hand to 
hand; and also that, to ease their passage, they may fairly be 
supposed to have been distributed by halves and quarters, the 
readiest partitions, of which the lowest was a sestertius: 
whereas, had the partition begun from a silver denarius, a 
new drachma, it had more probably been made into oboli. 
Neither can there be any reason given, why the Romans 
should make their money account by sestertii, the quarters 
of their little new piece, and not by the whole, as all Greece 
then did. 

For these reasons, I am apt to think that the Roman way 
of account began first in the ses£ertii nummi of brass, and 
was applied afterwards to their silver coin. And if we sup- 
pose it to have been first regulated by those proportions I 
now mentioned, we then have a clear reason to assign why, 
after a 1000 sestertii, a new reckoning by sestertia began; 
and likewise why their new reckoning ended at a 100 sester- 
tia, which might as well have been carried on to a 1000, &oc., 
and very properly expressed in sesterti by millies, decies 
millies, &c. 

But I am sensible that I am gone too far in my conjec- 
tures upon the ancient way of this Roman reckoning, and 
that my design rather requires me to explain that new one, 
taken up from the Romans by the Greeks, in which the 
Jewish weights happen to be expressed by later authors, and 
by the mistake of which the old Attic and the Jewish money 
have been much depreciated. 


n De Pecun. Veter. p. 239. 241. 
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CHAPTER V. 


§. I. Difficulties from the ambiguous acception of the words drachme 
and uncie. 


§. II. The Grecians, and especially the Athenians, had in later times their 
litree as well as mine; and reckoned 8 of their own drachme to 
their ovyxia, and 12 of their ovyxia to the Airpa. 

$. III. Such an Attic libra proved from Fannius. 


$. IV. Such are the litre, uncie, and drachmae spoke of in later Greek 
authors about measures. 

$. V. The Roman denarius was by this time risen near to the weight of 
the old Attic drachma. This drachma then called a ógvápiov : 
and the summing of it up to 96 was termed litrismus, and to a 
100 argyrismus. 

§. I. Ir has been intimated, in the beginning of the last 
chapter, that the ambiguous acception of the word drachma 
for an Attic coin and a Roman weight has occasioned much 
mistake about the moneys of both cities; and some late 
Greek authors concerning measures, and other writers with 
whom we shall have to do hereafter, have appeared to have 
confirmed the unaccountable opinion of the equality between 
those drachmas, by their positive express assertions, that the 
Attic tetradrachm was the half of an ounce, the didrachma a 
quarter, &c. 

These assertions not being reconcilable, as I have said, by 
the ordinary suppositions, to the weight to which Mr. Greaves 
had advanced the coins, put him to a stand°®, and upon it he 
is reduced, either to question the authority of those alleged 
writings, which he seems very inclinable to do, or to propose 
as possible, that an Attic ounce was there set up by the com- 
putists, and of their own invention. 

To suspect those fragments of falsity that go under the 
names of Dioscorides and Cleopatra would be hard; being 
backed, as they are by other writers concerning measures, 
and especially by Epiphanius and $St.Jerom»; for whose 
sake I enter upon this consideration, and the truth of whose 
sayings I am not to suspect, but am preparing to explain. 

But the other proposal he makes, by way of quere, whether 
those writers are not to be understood of an Attic ounce, 
instead of the Roman? if it be admitted to be true, entirely 


? Rom. Foot and Denar. p. 78, &c. P Vid. part iv. cap. i1. $. 5, 6. 
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removes all difficulties. And it may, if I mistake not, be 
sufficiently proved, that such an ounce was meant by them, 
and that they took it up from public use. 

For it has appeared already, that the old Romans, in the 
minority of their estate, had thought fit, in some kind, to imi- 
tate the measures of Athens, a city at that time in great re- 
gard; and it is to be expected the Grecians, in their turn, 
should show the like respect to the Romans, when they came 
under their dominion. 

$. II. Accordingly, the sextary, the sixth of a Roman con- 
gius, was so far imitated by the Grecians, that every city, as 
Galen tells usd, had a vessel of that name, of unequal mea- 
sure, he says; as it must have been, where the xo8s, the sex- 
tuple of it, was different. And, in like manner, that the 
Athenians formed to themselves out of their mina a libra [or 
a litra] of 96 drachmas, and an ounce of 8, (as Mr. Greaves 
had suspected,) I am now going to show. 

We may know from the Saracenic reckoning, in the East, 
by ratels, and the twelfth part of them, ounces, what the 
Greeks, their predecessors in Egypt and Syria, had done. 

Now there, in the extremity of the Roman empire, it is 
plain, that the division of every pound was duodecimal, and 
that such a part bore the name of an ounce. And so the 
Cairo pound, which, as we have seen, is the very Attic mina, 
has its twelve ounces. 

5o far the remotest Grecian countries conformed to the 
Roman division into ounces. But the Athenians, if not other 
near neighbours, carried the imitation so far, as to divide their 
ounce into eight parts, just as the Romans had some time 
done, and under the name of drachmas. And for the easier 
management of this account, they divided not their 100 
drachmas into 12 ounces, but a roo lacking 4; by which means, 
in perfect conformity to the old Roman division, and to the 
later of the ounce into 8ths, they had a litra of their own, 
wanting but little of their mina; and consisting of 96 of their 
own drachmas, such as were not the !,th of the Roman, but 
of the Attic pound. 

That this sort of reckoning took place in the Attic mina 


1 De Composit. Medicament. secundum genera. Part ii. p. 324. 
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before Constantine’s time appears by Fannius, who is affirmed 
by Vossius to have lived under that emperor. 

This elegant writer, after he had said, that, in the account 
of physicians, 8 drachmas make an ounce, 12 ounces a pound, 
adds, 

Hec magno' Latio libra est, gentique togate. 

Attica nam minor est. Ter quinque hanc denique drachmis, 

Et ter vigenis tradunt 5 explerier unam. 

Accipe preterea patrio quam nomine Graü 

Mnam vocitant, nostrigue minam dixere priores. 

Centum he sunt drachme. Quod si decerpseris illis 

Quatuor, efficies hanc nostram denique libram : 

Attica que fiet, si quartam dempseris hinc, mna. 

In this place, we see a mina plainly described to consist of 
a 100 drachmas ; and two sorts of libras specified, one of them 
made up of 96, and the other, the lesser, of 75 such drachmas. 
And the only doubt is, what drachma he understands; whe- 
ther it be the 8th part of the standing Roman ounce, and 
— 54 grains; or some Athenian drachma, such as physicians 
had used, and —62 grains at least, or 65, if not 68.4. 

Now those who understand the drachma here to be the 8th 
of a Roman ounce must take the greater libra, that of 96 
drachmas, to be the genuine Roman libra. But then they are 
at a perfect loss to know when or where that other libra, the 
libra Attica, (as it is so termed in the common reading, ) ever 
was heard of: such an Attic pound, I mean, as was but 5%3,, 
or 3 of any mina ever called Attica; and which was almost as 
little a part of the Roman pound itself, being but 72 of it. 
For though Solon made a lesser mina of 72 (or be it of 75) 
old drachmas, yet that new mina was still considerably greater 
than the Roman pound, as much as 6500 or 6600, not to say 
6840, is greater than 5256. 

But, on the other hand, if we do not too strictly adhere to 
the word Attica, by which the second, the lesser libra, is 
called, (and we shall see by and by that we have no reason to 
do so,) and take that for the true Roman libra; and let the 
mina Graiorum here be the mina of Athens, as it was certainly 
intended ; that lesser libra then and this mina will be found 


r It is major in some editions. 8 It is perhibent in one copy. 
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to be in that proportion to one another of 3 to 4, which we 
know to have all along passed between the Roman pound and 
the Athenian old mina. 

$. III. A libra therefore properly Romana must certainly 
have been intended by Fannius under the denomination of 
Attica, as it is now read; neither is there any thing, but 
that single word, which can hinder us from being of that 
opinion. 

But this word is not hinderance enough against so manifest 
evidence of the thing itself. Neither is the edition of Fan- 
nius by Elias Vinetus, published again by Graevius, so void of 
errors, that one may not take liberty to suspect one here. 
When we come to consider the concave measure, the sextary, 
we shall see a manifest necessity of many emendations in a 
few lines. And I have just now hinted that, in the compass 
of these verses I have cited, the word magno should be read 
major: and,if I am not much mistaken, in the description of 
the parts of a libra considered as an as, which comes a little 
after, and where it is said that the parts differing by odd se- 
miuncie have no name; there, instead of Namque est hujus 
sescuncia triplex, it should be read, Nec que est hujus, &c. 
It need not therefore seem strange, if I venture upon one cor- 
rection more here, and suggest that for Attica should be read 
altera ; as I have before upon a like occasion suggested that 
dAAn should be changed into 'Azrucj. And this correction of 
Attica will seem not only necessary for the sense, but natural 
for the expression, in the first of the two places where Attica 
is joined with “bra. For if in the former verse, instead of 
Hec magno Latio libra est, we read Hec major, it will then be 
very properly followed by an altera minor. And with this 
altera the perhibent* too, concernmg its proportion to the 
mina, agrees well; that being its known proportion in round 
numbers, but with the Attica it agrees not at all, a Jibra 
never any where else heard of. And this altera will then be 
as conveniently substituted in the other place, where it is to 
follow nostram libram, and is put as distinct from the /ibra 
medicorum, which Fannius is here describing, and which is 


* This word (as was observed ^ gument is near the same from tra- 
above) is in one copy. Andthear- dunt. 
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known to have been formed in imitation of the Attics, its 
ounce being the integral 4*4 of their various mine. 

'The greater of Fannius's libra must therefore have consisted 
of 96 proper Athenian, not Roman drachmas. And by this 
the physicians came so near to the Attic mina, that they 
wanted of it but 4 drachmas in a 100, or 1 in 25, a difference 
that would make no alteration in their prescriptions. But it 
may be observed, that Fannius here speaks not strictly of the 
ordinary drachmas taken up by physicians; but that, upon 
their occasion, he describes the standard mina, which was 
never used in their prescriptions. For when they followed 
the Attic account, as we have seen, the highest drachma was 
the current one of seven to a Roman ounce, and under 63 
grains; not that of 6.26 to an ounce, and of 70 grains; such 
a one as he gives us in this place. 

The ponderal mina of Athens, near 7000 of our grains, is 
here certainly expressed ; and the libra major lacks of it only 
4x70 — 280 grains, and weighs 6720 grains; so far is it 
from being equal to 5256 grains, the Roman pound ; and the 
ounce of it accordingly is 560 grains, not 438 grains. 

$. IV. Thus the Attic mina, and libra Romana major, and 
the ounces of this libra, must be understood in Fannius. And 
there appears no reason why they should have another con- 
struction in the later Greek writers; as when Cleopatra says, 
“The Attic mina has 12 ounces and a half;” or Hero, ® ** The 
Attic mina is to be used for the Italic money ; for it is of the 
same value and weight with the Italic mina. For the Italic 
mina consists of 25 staters, and the Italic litra of 24 only." 

For in this last author, the tra Italica seems to be no- 
thing else but the libra major Romanorum of Fannius ; as 
neither was the mina Italica unknown to the ancient Romans, 
when they reckoned their denarii, equal to the drachmae, of 
whatsoever weight, by centenaries. 

And if this Attic or Italic litra was the ponderal of Fan- 
nius, it will not be necessary to add, that the ounces must be 
of the same kind. And so in Hesychius, a drachma, said to 


" TH ody Artix pvü pos ró 'lIra- — uvà' o rarjpov yap éoi Ke* 7) 0€ Ira- 
Aicdy vdpropa xpgaTéov igoOvvagos — Auk Aírpa orarnpwv Kd. | Apud 
yap €or, kai icoerácios Tj lraM«ij — Scalig. de Re Nummar. p. 35. 
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be the + part of an ounce, is so much of an Attic ounce: and 
likewise in the scholiast upon Nicander, a didrachm is de- 
fined to be the + of an [Attic] ounce, &c., according to the 
happy conjecture of Mr. Greaves. 

By this hypothesis, not weakly founded, the modern ac- 
count of the late Greek writers is found consistent with the 
ancient authors. And this will not only serve us hereafter 
for the understanding of St. Jerom and Epiphanius, speaking 
concerning Jewish weights, but will be further confirmed by 
them. 

$. V. That this exposition of those writers, which may 
hereafter be necessary, may be the more easily admitted, the 
change that had been then made in the Roman denarii is to 
be observed. 

For as we have seen the denarius fallen down so low, as to 
weigh no more than the eighth of the ounce ; so it rose again 
to that height afterwards, as to give its name to the weight 
even of the old Attic drachma. 

Under the Gordians, it is known, the denarii came up to 
65 or 66 grains, as high as they were first coined from the 
Attic drachma. And they proceeded to rise higher yet, and 
to be near the weight of that large drachma, which the tribute 
of Antiochus required. And so the aurei of the later empe- 
rors, down from Julian to Heraclius, (who lost Egypt and 
Syria to the Saracens,) which are supposed to be of the weight 
of these denarii, are weighed out to us by Mr. Greaves * at 
about 68 or 69 grains, and almost at 70. 

And with these, it may be presumed, the drachmee Attice, 
which had so long kept them company, rose too: whether 
any such drachm:e were then, or had been for some time 
before, coined with a particular stamp; or whether the Athe- 
nians adopted the Roman coin, under the name of their 
drachma. And now, because of this rise, it will be less won- 
dered, that Fannius, who wrote to physicians, and was to 
speak of Attic drachma, and might have expressed them at 
large by an old common standard, chose now to express them 
by the highest. 

Of these he reckons 96 to the libra major, according to the 
late division of the Roman ponderal libra by 12 and 8, and a 
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hundred to his Attic mna. And this way of reckoning was 
so far from being appropriated to apothecaries or drugsters, 
as some would have it, that it was a formal style in money 
accounts, now the denarii were so high, and was called /itris- 
mus. And then the Grecian reckoning by a 100 of the same 
was called dpyvpiopds; and a 100 either denarii or drachmae 
were an dàpyvpobs: 25 litre, in this arithmetic, making 24 
apyvpot, or minz; and 120 of these, 125 of the other. In 
the mean time also, the language had so changed, that the 
100 pieces summed up to a mina were now properly called so 
many denaria, [dnvdpia,| rather than drachme. For the word 
dyvaptov in Greek, as well a denarius in Latin, going then 
at large for a piece of money in general, was ready to be ap- 
plied in the eastern empire to any sort of Grecian drachme, 
but more especially to the Attic, with which it had always 
agreed. And it will be no wonder, without looking for any 
other cause, why the reckoning of the denarii to ico was 
called argyrismus, and the 100 an argyrous, (stater possibly, 
for that word sometimes stands for a mina,) if we recollect, 
that the denarii had been distinguished of old for the Roman 
silver coin; and had been used always to be reckoned up, as 
their concurrent Attic drachm:e, to a centenary pondo of 
silver. 

Of what I now observe here, Epiphanius will give an 
instance, when we meet him upon the Jewish money*. And 
then we may remember that, as by the known rule a drachma 
of the Greeks, mentioned without any circumstance to dcter- 
mine its signification, passes for the Attic; so a Ográpiov, if 
not otherwise qualified, must be presumed to mean the same; 
especially if reckoned by litrismus and argyrismus. And 
we may also then bear in mind, that the denaria of that time 
are so far from being necessarily to be taken for the ponderal 
drachm:ze of a Roman pound, that they rather require to be 
taken for the highest Attic. 

I come at last to what remains of the Roman measures, to 
their measures of content. 


Y Part iv. chap. 2. $. 5. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


$. I. The relation of the Roman concaves to the foot; and a table of 
them. 

$. II. The Roman sextarius determined; and a tariff of it given in our 
cube inches. 

$. III. That sextarius, and its under vessels, compared with the Attic. 

$. IV. The congius compared with the chous; and its hydrostatic relation 
to the half foot considered: and thence the relation of a neat 
Attic mina to a palm, confirmed. 

$. V. The description of the Attic concaves, given by Fannius, explained. 
Postscript. 

§. J. Tur proportion between the several measures of 
capacity is well known. For, as I have said before, a cube 
of the Roman foot was the quantity of their amphora, and 
held 8o of their pounds of water; and that of six inches held 
consequently 10 pounds of it ; and a vessel of that capacity 
was the Roman congius. And then a vessel holding the 6th 
part of a congius, or water of the weight of ten sixths of a 
Roman pound, or of 20 ounces of it, was the seztarius. The 
half of a sextarius, or 10 ounces, was a Aemina; and the 
quarter, or 5 ounces, a quartarius; and the twelfth, (or an 
ounce 5 drachms and one scruple,) a cyathus. 

This is the legal distribution, left us by Volusius Mecianus?, 
a lawyer; and thetable thus exhibits it, with the acetabulum 
only interposed : 


Amphora 1 

Urna 2 1 

Modius 3 D 

Congius 8 4 25 

Sextarius 405 adi S6 5708 

Hemina 06 5148.0 Or 19/2472" "21 
Quartamus — 102 — 00 0704 1124 4 52" T 
ANeblabulum 594 w102 012007489 Oo eae 
Cyathus 570 5269192749 * T2: Ora TAI 


$. II. Their celebrated vessel, the congius, whose content 
in wine or water is declared to be 10 pound, and the sextary 
of 20 ounces, are easily reduced to our measures, by the 


z [n calce Codicis Theodos. Basil. 1528. Et vid. Greevii Thesaur. Antiq. 
Rom. tom. xi. p. 1705, nec non Gronov. de Pecun. Veter. p. 183, &c. 
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method used for the Attic vessels. And here therefore, be- 
fore I go any further, I give the measure of the Roman, as 
is done above of the Attic, in our wine pints. Where, the 
congius being equiponderant to 52560 troy grains, the 
sextary is equiponderant to 8760 grains. And those being 
—34.578947 cubic inches of water, are— 1.197539 of our 
wine pint. 
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The names of most of these vessels appear plainly to have 
been borrowed from the Grecians ; and the minuter subdivi- 
sions under the sextarius will be found, as to any sensible 
difference, equal to the Attic. 

§. III. But however the Romans may have imitated any of 
their Greek neighbours in those measures, it is known that, 
in their turn, they were imitated by them all as much; and 
that the double hemina of all their nations was every where 
called a £éorgs, from the Roman sextarius, and made accord- 
ingly the principal measure: the £éera: of the several coun- 
tries differing, in the mean time, from one another, in like 
manner as the hemina had done before. 

This is what Galen? says expressly, and has been already 
mentioned, as a plain instance of the compliance the Greeks 
of Europe and Asia showed to their Roman conquerors, in 
imitating their measures, and accommodating the denomina- 
tions of them at least to their own. 

a Grec. edit. Basil. tom. ii. p. 324. 
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But while the sextarii of the other Grecians differed so 
much from one another, the Athenians, whom the Romans 
had much regarded since the time of the decemviri, found 
their new measure not very distant from that of the imperial 
city. 

For the difference, we see, between the two sextaries, that 
from the Roman pound now settled at 5256 grains, and that 
from the Attic at 6840, is not very great, being not so much 
as 0.0754 of a wine pint. And that between the same Roman 
and the larger Attic from a mina of 7000 grains, being but 
0.0492, is near half as little. In the lower vessel, the cyathus, 
it is very inconsiderable, being then not so much as the +, of 
the 0.08, or of the 0.05 of a wine pint; a quantity of water 
or wine that will not be much missed by any one that drinks. 
And more inconsiderable will the difference grow between the 
inferior Attic and Roman vessels, which, as they go by the 
same name, so, as to sense, are of the same content. 

But this difference between the sextaries grows very dis- 
cernible, when multiplied by six, to make the chous and the 
congius. And then it is, that the Roman vessels became 
very remarkable; they appearing to be of a professed hydro- 
statical constitution ; the congius a cube of their half foot, and 
the amphora of the whole ^. 

This eminent geometrical relation between the measures of 
length and capacity, which appears not in those of the Athe- 
nians, is very surprising. And how it came to pass, I am now 
inquiring; and the rather, that the hydrostatic constitution 
I have given of the Attic mina may keep its place, though 
that of their vessels of content, where it was most to be ex- 
pected, seems to be wanting. 

$. IV. That the Romans either instituted at the beginning, 
or had of old reformed, their measures by the Athenians, has. 
in part been seen already; and particularly, that the Roman 
foot was designed to be two thirds of the Athenian cubit ; and 
that their libra was always held to be three quarters of the 
Athenian mina. And also further, that the word congius is 


^ A double amphora Romana is = xoós, the medimnus Romanus 
— 16 congii, as a medimnus Atticus would be to the Atticus as 4 to 3, 
is = 12 xóee.. And was a Congius — the inverse of a libra to a mina. 
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nothing else but the Greek, barbarously pronounced, one 
cannot but think: as also, that the congius was therefore 
divided into six parts, because the chous had been anciently 
divided into as many ; for the cotyla, or the twelfth part, of 
later common usage, was the same with the hemina, or he- 
mimna: and this word imports that its double was once a 
principal measure. 

And now, from the ancient appointment of the sextarii to 
the congius, I am inclined to think, that at first the Romans 
began their concave measure, not from any length before 
established, but rather from their weight, by which those 
vessels are also described. For had they primarily erected 
the cube of a foot for their principal concave, and then geo- 
metrically taken its suboctave, the congius, from the cube of 
half a foot, they would not have failed to proceed lower in like 
manner, and to divide the congius into eight parts, instead of 
six ; each of which lesser measures would have been regularly 
the cube of a quarter foot, their well-known palm. This is 
the course that has been taken for our gallon, which comes, 
I believe, in the place of a congius, and has the pint for its 
suboctave. 

This consideration may well serve to prove that the cubical 
relation of the amphora to a foot, and of a congius to a 
half foot, was incidental only, and not primarily designed. 
And that it was not so designed at the time of the decemviri, 
_ we may be further assured. For the duplication of a cube 
was afterward, in Plato's time, a problem ; not then well un- 
derstood by the Greeks themselves. 

For these reasons I suppose that the pound was first 
settled by those regulators, and ten of them chose to fill 
their congius with water; as being a whole, and a noted 
number; and which would fill a vessel not much larger than 
the Attic xods. And if I may suppose further, that the same 
pound was then appointed at three quarters of the Attic mina; 
a proportion the most likely, as has appeared above; we are 
then sufficiently provided for a ready account of the constitu- 
tion of the Roman concaves, in that distance from the Attic ; 
and also for the confirmation of the hydrostatic original I 
have before mentioned. 

For by this account ten of the Roman librz will be equal 
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to 2? = 7.5 of a neat Attic mina: and the xos, which is 6 
gross mine, will be = 7.2 of those neat. So that the differ- 
ence, by which the congius exceeds the xo6s, will be only 0.3 
of a mina; and that by which the sextary exceeds the hectes 
will be but the sixth of that, and — 0.05 of a mina, or the 
weight of 5 drachm: only. And then these 5 drachmze, if 
we set them at the highest, and equal each to 7o troy grains, 
will make no more than 350 grains, = 4259. cube inches of 
our pam, -— 1.3010 cube inches, == 23213) of our pint, — 
0.0478, not the half of a tenth part of it. Neither much less 
will the water of 5 drachmee be, if we set them lower, and = 
68.4 grains. 

And now, when we have reckoned the weight of a congius 
at 7 minz and a half; if we then take a mina, as I have given 
it heretofore, at the weight of the cube of an Attic palm, we 
presently see that 8 such min: are just the weight of the 
cube length of two palms; and know, that 7 min: and a 
half will belong to a cube, whose root cannot be much less 
than that length of two. And so we shall find by calculation, 
that it is as near as 19574 is to 20000, or 9787 to a 10000; 
which is the very proportion that stands in the middle be- 
tween that of the Roman foot by Statilius, that is assigned 
to be the 0.972 of our foot, and that by Villalpandus, which 
is 0.9866 of it. 

And so, if wetake the mina a little higher, answerable, for 
example, to the Greek palm of Pliny's foot, and— 1.o1 of 
ours; the congius of 7.5 such mine will require for half its 
cubical side 0.9787 of such a palm, that is, 0.9787 x 1.01, or 
0.98848 of our palm. And by this reckoning we have a 
Roman foot, wanting little more of ours than one hundredth 
part, and of the now assumed Attic, than two. 

The mina, last supposed, would be=7047 grains, and a 
little exceed our avoirdupois pound, which is + of the old, and 
(as we have judged) of the modern Roman ; but it serves to 
let us see how little the difference will be between the palm, 
produced by that Roman libra, and the other palm that will 
result from a pound near our avoirdupois pound, should it be 
taken for the Attic mina. 

Upon the first supposition, though the old Roman pound, 
when it is taken at 4 of 6840 grains = 5130, will be much 
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less than I have set it, yet will it be the cube of such a palm 
as shall be very near the Attic. And upon the second sup- 
position the distance will not be very great. 

So near does the single hypothesis, of the equality of a 
Roman libra to three quarters of the Attic mina, bring us to 
such a foot and half a foot, upon which their amphora and 
congius are professedly erected : and which, at the same time, 
are very little different from the foot and half foot, or four 
palms and two palms, of the Athenians. And by these coin- 
cidences that hypothesis, though sufficiently warranted before, 
is to a high degree confirmed. 

By the same also, the hydrostatic constitution of the Attic 
mina, which may lie still under some doubt, because not 
anciently declared, may be in a manner demonstrated. For 
the equality between the congius, which is cubically erected 
upon a half foot little differing from the Attic, and between 
a measure of content, which holds three quarters of ten Attic 
minz in water, proceeds, as we see, from the hydrostatic 
nature of the 7.5 and of the 8 mine ; whereby the side of the 
cube of 8 minz is known to be double of the side of one. 
And that nature of those minz is therefore reciprocally in- 
ferred, from the allowance of such a half foot and such a 
congius. 

So may the Romans, in this designation of equality between 
their congius and half foot cube, seem to have had the Attic 
hydrostatics in their eye, and to have improved upon that 
artful design. For, whereas the Athenians had raised their 
mina from a cube of water, but afterwards proceeded geome- 
trically no further, reckoning on for their other vessels by 5 
of the first, the neat, mina; the Romans, who formed not their 
pound in that geometrical manner, had yet recourse to it 
upon the first proper occasion; and, when they had once 
discovered that their congius, the ten pound weight of water, 
wanted but very little of the cube from twice the Attic palm, 
chose, for the sake of their principal concave, to abate some- 
thing, almost indiscernible, of that length in the palm: and 
so they had a half foot, whose cube was precisely equal to 
their congius ; and a whole, whose cube was equal to 8 congii, 
which was their amphora; and thenceforth called a quad- 
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rantal, Ob pedes usquequaque (that is, as Vossius saysc, ex omni 
facie cubi) quadratos. This I suppose to have been a later 
regulation ; for that, in the constituting of the measures of 
capacity, the primary regard was had to the weight of the 
content, and not to the cubical figure of it. And that the 
quadrantal was rather regulated by the 80 libre, than the 
libree by the quadrantal, is not only evident from what has 
been just now suggested, but may appear from the plebisci- 
tum itself in Dr. Bernard, which was made to ascertain the 
measure. 

$. V. The connexion of the Attic and Roman measures 
has made it necessary to explain the one by the other ; and, 
for that reason, I have deferred the full consideration of what 
Fannius says concerning his Attic vessels until we had 
viewed the Roman. And his description of them I here set 
down, after the edition of Grzviuse, but to be corrected, as I 
think, aecording to the alterations in the margent. 


At cotylasf, quas, si placeat, dixisse licebit 
JHeminas8, recipit geminas sextarius unus. 

Quih quater assumptus, Graio fit nomine chenix. 
Adde duos, xoós fit : vulgo qui est congius idem. 
E quo sextari nomen fecisse priores 

Crediderim, quod eos capiat sex congius unus. 


He manifestly says, what is otherwise certain, that the At- 
tic xovs consists of 6 Attic sextariuses, and 12 of their cotylas. 
But it does not appear how it is made up (which he seems to 
intend) of the cotylas and sextariuses and chcenixes here 
enumerated. And, besides, a choenix is known to be equal, 
not to four sextarii, but to three cotyle. Of necessity there- 
fore, in the third verse, instead of quater must be read que ter, 
to make a true chemnix. And, to have the xoós made up of 
all the forementioned measures, (which is only to be done by 
adding together the two choenixes, and the one cheenix, and 


© Etymol. Ling. Lat. f Cotylam quam. 
4 De Mensur. et Ponder. lib. i. * Heminam—geminam. 
$. 41. à Quaque ter assumpta, or quis- 


© "Thesaur. Antiq. Rom. tom. xi. que ter assumptis. 
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the sextarius, and the cotyla, that are, in all, 12 cotyle,) it 
will be fit to read cotylam singularly, in the first verse, and 
also quam ; and in the second, heminam and geminam; and 
in the third, qua or quis, and assumpta or assumptis. And 
at last, unless we will suppose the poet to be so cautious as 
to say only that it is credible the sextarius was so called 
because it was the sixth of a vessel, a thing never doubted, 
he must be understood to mean, that the division of a xo?s 
into xestz, which his predecessors, Asclepiades and others, 
who lived above 300 years before Constantine, had used, was, 
in his opinion, taken up in imitation of the Roman congius, 
which had its sextary from the beginning, rather than by a 
reintroduction of the mensural gross mins. For though six 
of these might have been reckoned to an Attic chous before 
Solon's time, yet they had long ceased to be named to that 
purpose, and were themselves denominated from the cotyla, 
and expressed as a double twelfth. 

To this meaning there 1s nothing wanting in the text, but 
that a full stop should be put at xos fit; and that the fol- 
lowing sentence should be thus read: Qui vulgo congius, idem 
est, E quo, &c. transposing only the verb est. 

For it is not necessary to mention a suspicion, that sextarii 
here should be read seséd, the genitive of £€o7ns, according to 
what has been said heretofore. 

What has been observed upon Fannius, concerning his 
summary description of the xo?s, may give some light to an 
obscure place, whose illustration my principal subject does 
not need. But his distinction of congius vulgo from the At- 
tie chous, as from a congius of another sort, may be helpful 
to us when we come to St. Jerom, measuring a Jewish con- 
cave by that Attic chous. 

And now, at length, I go to the measures of the Jews. 
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I rix», by the learned and curious Mr. Eisenschmid 2,'that 
the weight of water in the congius of Vespasian, given by 
Villalpandus and Gassendus, upon experiment, and approved 
by Mr. Greaves, is brought much lower by a later experiment 
of Mr. Auzout ; and so, as to make the old ounces— 523 Paris 
grains. But, without disparagement to the skill and exact- 
ness of Mr. Auzout, one may continue to think that Villal- 
pandus and Gassendus were also accurate observers, and may 
reckon, that there is the odds of two to one for the weight of 
an ounce I have received from them. How far this weight is 
confirmed by other evidence is seen above, in its proper 
place ; and I shall only remark, that the method I have taken 
of collecting the due weight of the Roman denarii, as well as 
of the drachm:e Attice, from the fairest and biggest of them, 
is what Mr. Eisenschmid? has thought fit to use himself in 
estimating the last. I have already intimated his near agree- 
ment to the weight of the hydrostatic drachma I had pro- 
posed ; and the proportion of 3 to 4, which I have been now 
establishing, between the Roman litra and Attic mina, is, I 
find, declared by him. But the use he makes of that 
drachma and that proportion, to bring down the ounce from 
our 438 grains to 428, may be too rigorous. For it may be 
true, that the proportion was originally designed, though not 
observed exactly ; or, the standard drachma might have been 
once set about a grain and a half higher than this coin bears, 
as I have already intimated. And, besides, what a great dif- 
ference in the cube a small difference in the side will pro- 
duce, we know : and what variation there may be in finding 
the weight of water contained in such a vessel, the disagree- 
ment concerning that of the noted congius will inform us. 

Among the modules above used, for the obtaining the 
Roman weights, I have not taken notice of their pound and 


@ Eisenschmid de Ponder. et Mensur. sect. i. cap. 2. ^ De Ponder. 
&oc. p.43. 
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ounces yet remaining; which should have been first consi- 
dered. But I troubled not myself about them, finding them 
neglected on this subject by Mr. Greaves and others, for the 
great uncertainty, not only of their weight but authority: it 
being known, that in the several regions of the city, not to 
say of Italy, different sorts of weights were in use, and could 
hardly be reduced to one by all the care of the profecti. The 
weight they give is commonly so defective, that the learned 
writer, though he countenances his low ounce for the denarii 
by them, yet raises it a little higher. But, on the other side, 
we see the very knowing Mr. Montfaucon? has from Fabretti 
produced such modules, as exceed the present Roman pound 
by about half an ounce, — 219 grains troy ; and consequently 
the ounce, by 2190 x4,1.— 198.25. So that there is less war- 
rant now, than before, to build the determination of weight 
upon this sort of its remains. In them we see the prescribed 
measure, whatever it was, was not strictly observed. And 
though we know, by the experiment of our Winchester mea- 
sure, that a greater than the statutable may be still used, and 
even for reason of gain to the seller; yet we know, too, that 
such measures in private hands are more often diminished 
for that cause. 

I come now also to know, from the same late and very 
knowing author, that, in Mr. Fabretti’s opinion, the congius 
above-mentioned, had it been duly filled by Petus, would 
have rather exceeded the weight of 120 modern ounces: and 
also, that the water of the sextarii measured by father Bo- 
nanni was found to be of the due weight of 20. 


1 Antiq. Expliq. tom. iii. part. i. lib. 4. cap. 13. $. 2, 3. m Lib. eod. 
eap. 7. $. 2. 
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SUE THE rabbins, who, at first sight, may seem the most 
proper persons to be consulted concerning the measures of 
their nation, will, if we ask them, presently tell us, that they 
had not been always of the same quantity; and that those 
under the first temple were different from those under the 
second. In this variety, we may chiefly desire to be informed 
of those measures which are most frequently mentioned in 
the scripture; and therefore I shall begin with those of the 
Old Testament. 

The measures of length, for that first period, have not been 
well agreed on. Josephus indeed makes their cubit^, as he 
does their money, &c., equal to the Attic; and that is esteemed 
to be equal to ours, as we have already seen ; or, at most, not 
to exceed it by two parts of a 100°. The rabbins make it 
equal to the common middling cubit of the Saracens in 
Egypt, once well known, but now not well ascertained. For 


" Compare Archeolog. lib. iii. cap. 6. §. 5. with Exod. xxv. 10. 
? See part ii, chap. 1. $. 1. 
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as there are those who lay down this cubit as equal to ours, 
so rabbi Gedaliah, who is supposed to speak the mind of Mai- 
monides and his followers, makes it equal to 21.88 of our 
inches, the length of the present Cairo cubitP. But we have 
seen, that there was heretofore among them a cubit just 
equal to ours; by whose palm their chief ratel was formed, 
and which in all probability was at that time the legal one: 
and we shall find that account of a ratel, by so many dir- 
hems, to have been at least as old as Maimonides himself; 
and the cubit therefore to be the same which he meant. 

This we shall find presently, when we have considered a 
little their weights and coins, with which those dirhems are 
used to be compared since Maimonides’ days. And it is not 
to be wondered, if I am forced here to help out our knowledge 
of the simple measure of a length, of which there is no mo- 
dule, by that more compounded of weight, when we have 
been forced to take into the consideration of a Roman foot 
that of their weight, though there are so many modules of it 
remaining. 

$. II. I proceed therefore to the Hebrew measures of ca- 
pacity and weight; and begin with the weight. For, as in 
the Grecian measures, so in these, the measure of content is 
not ascertained to us from any solid produced by given 
lengths ; nor is any such solid of any liquor assigned to give 
us the weight; much less is there any old vessel of content 
now remaining. What is left us of antiquity are some coins, 
supposed to be of the ancient standard weight; and such ac- 
counts of them, and of the concave measures, as have been 
delivered to the Jews, by their traditionary masters, in their 
proper language; or to the Greeks and Romans, by such 
writers as Philo and Josephus, who were also Jews, and whom 
we may call the Grecian Jews. 

We begin therefore with their measures of weight and 
money. And because the particulars of either of them com- 
monly go under the same name; and, as with the Greeks, 
their drachmze and mine, and talents for weight, are equally 
both gross and neat reckonings, such as have been intimated, 
part ii. chap. 2. §. 3, I shall at first take them together. 


P See part i. chap. 4. §. 1. 
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In scripture, the reckoning of a kikkar, or talent, and of a 
shekel, and the parts of a shekel, are known to stand in this 
order and proportion. 

The weight and money of the first period. 























Kikkar, or talent I 

Ponderal, or gross maneh 50 I 

Nummary, or neat maneh 6o 2 I 

Shekel 3000 6o) 5o X 

Beka ——— 6000 | 120) 100 «24 
Zuza —— 12000| 240| 200 4 21 
Gerah —— | 1200} IOOO 20 10 5 I 





§. III. The maneh is a sum not named by Moses, and is 
mentioned in Ezekiel only 4; and there its proportion is ex- 
pressed, not in regard to a talent, but to the shekel, it being 
said to consist of 60 of them. But this maneh, which will 
then be but the =, part of the talent of the table, is by the 
rabbins called the ponderal maneh, and in the table the 
gross; and is distinguished by them from another, I have 
called the nummary, or neat, which is the jth part of the 
neat talent, and consists accordingly of 50 shekels. 

This distinction, by which we have a maneh, the nummary 
or neat, for the ,!, part of a talent, as the ordinary aliquot of 
it, is given us by Jarchi and Kimchi, in their scholia upon 
the above cited place of Ezekiel; as we shall find hereafter. 
And for that reason I have enclosed the other, the ponderal 
maneh, of fifty in a talent, in hooks; as supposing it not to 
belong to this talent, but to another ponderal one, which 
reckons 60 of them, and will appear hereafter, when we come 
to the measures of content. 

§. IV. This is the order of the old weights and moneys of 
the Israelites. But, as the Jews now universally agree to 
tell us, it received a great alteration from the Babylonian 
conquest; beginning to change even in Ezekiel’s time. And 
so the standard of their money after, under the second temple, 
was © of that under the first. These new pieces of money 
went also under different names than those had with which 


a Ezek. xlv. 12. On which place, see Jonathan’s Paraphrase concern- 
ing the two manehs. * Chap. iv. $. 4. 
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they nearly corresponded. For the £ of the old shekel was 
styled a se/a ; and the © of a half shekel was called a tobba; 
and the 5 of a quarter shekel, a deinar; and the gerah, which 
was the 2cth of an old shekel, and was now to be the 24th of 
the new sela, though it remained in the account, yet took a 
new name, and was termed a mea. These Chaldaic or Syriac 
appellations (as all are so, excepting deinar) of these new 
coins are presumed to have been brought from Babylon: and 
another coin was also added thence to the old number ; which 
was a double sela, and 4 of a double shekel, and called a 
darcon. All these pieces of money down to the gerah, or, as 
they call it, mea, which is, they say, the lowest silver piece, 
and also the minuter subdivisions of the weight of that species 
into grains and perutas, are, with the relation they bear 
one to another, represented in the table subjoined : 








Kikkera 1 

Mani, or maneh 60 I 

Darcon 1500. 9050 a 

Sela 2060 402. I 

Tobba DOODF 160). 4.0 2 OUT 

Deinar 1296001:200 9B 4 0 I 

Mea PAGO IGG 4a (4v gs te cg 
Granum 244 192 96 16 1 
Peruta —— —— 





192 32 2.1 


The mea of this reckoning, as I now said, is the same with 
the gerah of the other: and the whole difference between the 
species of either sort is from the different number of gerahs 
contained in them; the sela, for example, consisting of 24, 
and the shekel of 20; and accordingly, the deinar of 6, and 
the quarter shekel of 5. 

By this account we see the new talent of the Jews, and, 
as the rabbins will have it, of the Babylonians, was £ of the 
Mosaic ; and is an actual instance of the gross talent I have 
supposed in the precedent article. 

And upon the whole, it may be observed in this table, that 
the upper weights down to the deinar bear the same propor- 
tion to one another as those in the other table do, as far as 
the quarter shekel; and that the proportion of the deinar to 
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the under parts is just the same with that the drachma bears 
to its parts, the obolus, and the xp(67, in the Attic table. 

$. V. From the proportion of the Jewish money I am now 
togo to the determination of it; and for that I have been 
preparing. 

For I should not have been carried by my curiosity so 
low as to the division of a sela into a grain weight, were it 
not necessary to help us, as the rabbins lead us, to the know- 
ledge of the sela; neither should I trouble myself much 
about their method of stating their sela, did they not upon that 
found their knowledge of a shekel; as that which (they say) 
must be the 2 of the other. Neither, further, might one think 
it worth the while to trace very exactly the way of the rabbins’ 
proceeding, did it end in what is acknowledged by all to be 
true. But it happening, that the Talmudical Jews have 
delivered to us a very different value of the old Hebrew coins 
from what some great men of their own nation, Philo and 
Josephus, had formerly given us; and that, for example, 
when these had rated a shekel to us at near 272 of our grains, 
and a quarter shekel at 68, those have lowered the shekel to 
219, and brought down the zuza to an equality with the 
Roman drachma; it grows more necdful, for such as would 
be willing to know the truth, and have an esteem for the 
testimony of those two authors, to be something accurate in - 
the examination of the rabbins’ way of calculation. 

But the testimony of those authors I shall produce, first, 
(chap. 2,) not so much out of the preference I may think is due 
to them, as because it is easy to be understood, and may help 
us to understand the rabbins. Then,in the second place, 
(chap. 3,) I shall take a view of the rabbinical manner of 
account; and shall particularly endeavour to see (chap. 4.) 
upon what ground they go, when they set us that difference 
between the moneys of the first and second temple. And, 
lastly, having seen that the rabbins are not well founded, 
neither in their calculation nor maxim, I shall add (chap. 5.) 
some probable arguments, that may yet more strongly incline 
us to reckon with the Greek writers. 
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at a weight not lower than that an Attic tetradrachm of their 


time bore. 

$. II. Determined by the Septuagint from a higher tetradrachm. 

$. III. The credibility of their testimony. 

$. IV. By this account the Attic talent is the profane talent of the 
rabbins. 

$. V. Epiphanius agrees to it in the place brought to prove the con- 
trary. ‘The text considered more particularly. 

$. VI. St. Jerom likewise agrees. 

$. VII. A suspicion that the rate of a quarter shekel of the drachmal weight 
of the Romans had not obtained in the fourth century. 

$. VIII. The difference set up by the rabbins between the moneys of the 
first and second period in all probability not known by our 
Grecian Jews. 


$. I. Upon the sight of the table of the old scriptural coins 
it is presently discerned, that the shekel, beka, and zuza stand 
in the same proportion between themselves as holds between 
the tetradrachm, didrachm, and drachma of the Greeks. 

And now, as to the determination of their quantity, it is 
positively affirmed by Philos in Claudius's time, that the she- 
kel of the Hebrews was equal to the tetradrachm of the Athe- 
nians; and if he is not to be understood of the standard 
drachma, which yet is not an absurd thought, he cannot, 
however, be made to mean one lower than that then current, 
of about 62 grains. 

Josephust likewise explains the shekel by four Attic 
drachmas. Neither is he to be surmised, though living under 
Domitian, to have reckoned by a lighter drachma than Philo, 
much less by that called a drachma equal to the + of a Roman 
ounce. For Pliny", who lived but a little before him, must 


s Vid. p. 774. edit. Paris. where — 506, with the half shekel, that every 
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be understood to have paralleled the drachma Attica with the 
denarius of Celsus. And besides, Josephus himself leaves no 
room for such a suspicion ; who in another place* expresses 
the weight of a half shekel by a daricus ; a coin whose weight 
is never thought to have sunk so low as 128 grains, and may 
rather bear the highest estimate of a double drachma. 

$. II. And I shall not be thought to strain these authors 
too high, if we observe, that they give us the same description 
of their money which their LXX interpreters had given long 
beforey. For they render a shekel of 20 gerahs by didrach- 
mum, the Alexandrian coin, equal to the Attic tetradrachm : 
and their translation was certainly made above 200 years 
before our Saviour, and when the drachma of Athens may be 
rated at 65 grains at least. Neither is it necessary to think 
that they reckoned by the common current didrachm of their 
time ; but rather likely that they respected the standard given 
not long before by Alexander, which may be justly rated at 
67 grains, if not higher than 68.4, as it was suspected by me 
upon another occasion. And this construction, which is here 
offered to this Alexandrian description of the LX X interpret- 
ers, may take place too in Philo and Josephus, who cannot 
possibly be brought to mean the Roman drachma, but may 
have meant the highest Attic. 

8. IIT. This is a full concurrent information we have trans- 
mitted in writings of higher and more certain antiquity than 
any the Talmudists can allege. The translation of the Sep- 
tuagint was made so long before our Saviour, that nothing 
the traditioners of the Jews have to produce can pretend to 
the like antiquity. Josephus, not to speak of Philo, who was 
elder, must be allowed to take place before the compiler of 
the Mishnah, their authentic tradition, if wrote as early as 
they would have it, and in the time of Adrian. And as for 
the Talmud, or comments on that Mishnah, they are un- 
doubtedly late compositions of hearsays, and taken up at a 
great distance from the times they speak of. 

The persons, too, who are said to have conveyed these tra- 


x Vid. Archeolog. lib. iii. cap. 8. didrachm, = to $ a shekel in silver, 
$. 10. where the shekel of gold, is called a Daricus. 
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ditions, are obscure, and otherwise unknown. The great 
rabbi Jehudah, from whom they have their Mishnah, is a per- 
son of whom the rabbins give us but little information; and 
of whose learning and judgment and care of truth we know 
nothing, but by the credit the Gemarists of the Talmud are 
pleased to give him. And these are still more obscure, and 
much less to be credited, for the want they betray of those 
good qualities that should induce us to believe them. 
Whereas Philo and Josephus are writers, who, living in the 
time of the currency of the moneys they compare, were Jews 
of great reputation among the people of their nation, and 
eminently knowing in its affairs; and whose authority is not 
to be the less valued by us, because they wrote in Greek, and 
not in Hebrew ; and because the custody of their writings has 
been in the hands, not of the Jews, but us Christians. 

$. IV. This is the determination of the old Hebrew money, 
as it is given us by the most ancient and most credible Jews, 
who can be consulted upon the subject. And therefore all 
the difference between the Hebrew and the Attic money con- 
sists in this, as appears by the tables; that twice as many 
shekels or tetradrachms are reckoned to the Hebrew mina 
and talent as are to the Attic; and that the shekel is divided 
into twenty parts, the gerahs; and the tetradrachm into 
twenty-four, the oboli. 

That difference between the upper weights, the £alents and 
mince, can be no argument against the equality of the shekel 
and tetradrachm, in the judgment of the rabbins. For they 
themselves distinguish between their talents, the sacred, and 
another, just half, which they call the profane; and by which 
they understand the Tyrian, and we may the Attic too ; were 
we not able to prove the Tyrian and Attic money ds have 
been the same, as I shall attempt to do in chapter 5. 

As little will the difference between the gerah and the 
obolus make against this equality. For the same shekel, 
that was divided into 20 parts by the Hebrews, after the 
Egyptian reckoning, might well have been divided by the 
Athenians under Solon (if not by the Phonicians long before) 
into 24; a more convenient number for partition, as has been 
already intimated 7. 

2 Part ii. chap. 1. §. 6. 
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6. V. I know well that the authority of St. Jerom and Epi- 
phanius is cited against this position: but, as we come pre- 
pared to understand their language, they will be found to say 
the same thing. Epiphanius? indeed expressly says, “ A litra 
is I2 ounces; and an ounce has 2 staters; and a stater, which 
is half an ounce, has 2 didrachms ; and a didrachm, which is 
the notable shekel, and which is called a quadrans, and is the 
fourth of an ounce, has 2 drachmas." But this litra and ounce, 
which our opposites take to be the Roman, must, in all fair 
construction, be supposed to be the Attic; such as Fannius 
has described. For the whole description of the ounce by 
staters and didrachmas seems to speak it a Grecanic one: 
and then it will be easily allowed to be the Attic; and the + 
of it will be nothing else but the drachma given by Philo and 
Josephus. 

This is, I think, a true account of what is said concerning 
our present argument by Epiphanius in this dark place, which, 
for the reader's better satisfaction, is here given as it stands 
in the translation of the very able Petavius. 

* Talentum mensurarum omnium, quibus pondera metimur, 
maximum est. Quod si ad libras redigatur, CXXV complec- 
titur. 

Sex minuta talenti septem assibus valent. 
sium minuta centum denariis. 

Argenteus nummus jam tum olim signatus est, et ex assibus 


Septem vero as- 


€xov 0€ didpaypa. (1) 


[Iiepi aipov] aíkXos, 0 Aéyerat kat 


* Edit. Petav. vol. ii. p. 183. 

* TdAavróv é€ote TO bmepBáAXov 
nav craÜuópevov pérpov, kata b€ Kodpdvtns, réraprov pév eote rijs 
rov Appia ov [Aurpropor] pke’ AuTpav 
vmápxet. 

" E£ Xerrà raAávrov, érrà àaaápua 

AY ^ € ^ Q ^ 3 , , 
rà O€ érrà AeTTa TOY dccapiov p 


ovyyias, jpumv O€ Tod crarijpos, Óvo 
Ópaxpás xov. rijs yàp ovyylas nv 7 
Spaxpn. (2) 


e , , 
vrápxet Snvapia. 
€ * ^ A , 32349 ? ^ 
O dpyvpois Se erumaOn am’ ápxris 
To voutopa, ex O6 Tav docapioy 
^ > ^ 
Touro eruTwOn. Paci de róv 'ABpaay 
, 
els thy Xavavaiav tov TUTOV €vmvo- 
xévat. 
T A E , 
Tod 0€ raAávrov Tv pke Airpa pia. 
, 
jj 86 Airpa Sexadvo ovyyiat vrápxe. 
€ ^ 3 , bd L4 60 
7) 6€ ovyyla €xet oTaTHpas Ovo. 
€ M ^ e Ad > , 
O d€ crar?)p mpicv pev ovyyias, 


> ^ ^ ^ , ^ , 
abroU orabpov Th cíkAo TO orabyl- 
(ovr. xarà xaipóv Tiv Tpixa ToU 
'ABecaAóp, Ste ékovpevero, OAKTY 
(xovcav pke cikhov, 6 éaTw ovyyia 

, € | , , ^ 
aikdov évós, ywopérg Airpav dvo 
"pv. 

(1) Petavius emendandum censet, 
E d , , 
€xov 0 Opaxpás. 

(2) Tis yàp ovyyias x Hv 5) Spax- 
pj. ldem. 


'EkaAeiro 0€ óÀkr 7 Opaxpr ToU 
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cusus. Ferunt Abrahamum hujus figuram in Chananeam im- 
portasse. 

Talenti centesima vicesima quinta pars est libra, que duo- 
decim uncis constat. Uncia stateres habet duos. 

Stater, dimidia uncie pars, duo didrachma continet. 

Siclus, qui et quadrans appellatur, quarta pars est uncia, sta- 
teris dimidia, duas drachmas habens. Nam uncia octo drach- 
mas continet. 

Holce eadem est cum drachma, ac preterea. ejusdem. cum 
siclo ponderis, quo identidem Absalomi ponderari coma consu- 
everat, cum detonsus esset; que pondo erat centum viginti 
quinque siclorum, hoc est, libras duas habebat cum dimidia. 

Now amidst all the doubts concerning the right reading of 
this passage, which Mr. Greaves has set aside for its uncer- 
tainty, none can be made, in the first place, against the 
equality of this talent to 125 litre. For, besides that it is so 
reckoned twice in these few lines, this quantity of a talent of 
sicli is unquestionably attested by the inscription of a stone, 
which Villalpandus has produced®. And, 2dly, it is also 
plainly and clearly laid down, that this /ifra consists of 12 
ounces and 96 drachm: ; and also that it is equal to 48 di- 
drachms, or sicli. And, 3rdly, it follows, by necessary conse- 
quence, that those 125 litrze, which are 125 x 48 sicli, are equal 
to 6000 sicli, and to 12,000 half sicli, whatsoever these sicli are. 
And, 4thly, we know, by the method here used of accounting 
by litrismus, that these half sicli can be nothing more nor 
less than so many denaria; and the talent, 12,000 of them. 
And then, in the last place, if the half siclus be once allowed 
to be the drachma and denarion, belonging to those two sorts 
of accounts, we are assured that it needs not be taken for a 
ponderal drachma of the Romans, but may be much more 
reasonably taken, in the age of this writer, for the highest 
Attic ; and that the talent of them is 12,000, a double talent 
of the Attic. 

It is sufficient, for my design, to have considered this part 
of Epiphanius so far: but, with the reader’s leave, I shall 
offer another interpretation of it, as the text may reasonably, 


> Rom. Foot and Denar. p. 59, ¢ Vid. Apparat. Urbis ac Templi, 
85, 86. part. ii. lib. 2. disput. 4. cap. 33. 
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I think, be varied; and it is this. A talent is the highest 
single measure of ponderables. And, according to the ac- 
count by litre, the talent of the Jews is 125 of them. Of a 
[common Attic] talent the 60 parts are 60 argyroi, [or hun- 
dreds of denaria;] but the 60 parts with the Assyrians were 
200 denaria. A silver [sicle, the beka] was the first money 
that was coined; and it was coined by the Assyrians: and 
Abraham, they say, first brought it into Canaan. Of this 
talent of 125 litre, the single litra is 12 ounces; and every 
ounce has 2 staters ; aud a stater, the half of an ounce, has 2 
didrachms. The remarkable siclus, [or the siclus the coin,] 
which is called the guadrans, is the quarter of an ounce, the 
half of a stater, having 2 drachme, (now a drachma was the 
8 of an ounce, and was called the weight,) and being of the 
same weight with that siclus by which Absalom’s hair was 
weighed at 200 sich, which is 50 ounces, amounting to 4 
litre and 2 ounces. 

And here, as to the corrections I have offered upon the 
text, that of the last paragraph, concerning Absalom’s hair, 
the putting 200 [o’] shekels for 125 pxe’ (which is nothing 
but the number of litre in a talent, wrote in a wrong place) 
is justified by the scripture. And then these 200 shekels 
must necessarily make 50 ounces, [and mevrékovra be read 
for aíkXov érós,] and thence will follow A(rpat 9' kai 0/0 ovykíat. 
And as to the correction of the preceding paragraphs, that 
of the change of assaria must certainly seem proper at the 
third mention of the word. For when it is said after, that 
Abraham brought the type of the sicle into Canaan, we 
know whence he must have brought it; and cannot but 
think it rather intended by the author to say just before, that 
the silver money, which was a coin from the beginning, was 
struck by the Assyrians; than to say that it was made out 
of assaria, a little modern piece of money, which was taken 
up by the Greeks from the later Romans ; and out of which 
the first siclus was certainly never made. 

Taking also the word Aez7óv, in general, to signify a lesser 
part, and finding it here used for the part of a talent, I have 
thought that 60 should be read instead of 6 ; not only because 
they are lesser parts than the sixth of the talent, but be- 
cause they are the more stated parts of it, the mine; ace^- "- 
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ing to Polluxd, or to that of Hero, as I find it in Scaligere 
de Re Numm. Every talent has 60 proper mine; and the 
[Greek] mina 25 staters, and the stater 4 drachme, which are 
[holka] weights. And if é£kovra be read for &£, with Aezrà, 
it may also be for the following ézrà, joined with àecdpia: 
and this word dccdpia, so impertinent in this context, ought 
then to be altered into àpyópia, which are each, we know, a 
100 Ográpua. And afterwards, when the difference of an 
Assyrian mina from the Attic is spoke with the words và 92, 
and é£&/jkovra read there too with Aezrà, the number of dyvd- 
pia, in such a Aezróv of the Assyrians, instead of [p’] a 100, 
must be read [o'] 200; that the 125 litrze in this Assyrian 
talent of Abraham, reckoned above by litrism, may be equal 
to 2 x 60, or 120 such Aezrà or mine, reckoned by argyrism. 

These are the alterations with which the justification of 
the Grecian Jews is concerned; and which rids the text of 
the difficulties which much perplexed Petaviusf, and were 
therefore referred by him to further consideration. As to 
the rest, by which my translation varies from the Latin, as 
they are of no moment to me, so they need no recommenda- 
tion ; as, where the words rod 8 raAávrov r&v pke' ALTOS» pala 7 08 
Aírpa are continued together ; or where the sentence, instead 
of throwing out the strange word zepi cíuov, begins with it, 
and changing it into the known zeplonuos, the same with 
éníonpuos, continues distinguished only by a parenthesis, and 
is not altered but in 7) for 0, to agree with óAxj, or in the 
numbers, which are manifestly to be reformed. 

These last alterations, if allowed, will absolutely clear the 
text. And the first will not only give light to a very dark 
place, but a consistent attestation to the doctrine which our 
author is cited to contradict. 

But however it may fare with these corrections, we are, as 
I now said, otherwise sure, that this testimony of Epiphanius 
can never be brought in opposition to those two authors, and 
made to say, that the drachma weight of Rome was equipon- 
derant to a Hebrew quarter shekel. 

§. VI. The other witness that is used to be produced on 
the side of these rabbins is St. Jerom, who, expressing some- 


4 Poll. lib. ix. cap. de Talent. &c. e Scalig. p. 4. 
f Animadvers. ad lib. Epiphanii de Mensuris et Ponderibus, p. 426, 427. 
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times a shekel by the parts of an ounce, is also erroneously 
understood to mean the Roman. In his Tradit. Hebraice on 
Genesis xxiv. 22, which place he thus renders, Ef tulit vir 
inaurem auream, didrachmum pondus ejus, he adds, Bake, 
quod in hoc loco pro didrachmo scribitur, semiuncia, (1. semi- 
sekel] est ; sekel vero, qui Latino sermone siclus corrupte ap- 
pellatur, uncie [l semiuncie] pondus habet. And here the 
mention of a didrachm, a Grecian word, and especially as it 
is put in the place of the dpaxut Alexandrina of the Septua- 
gint, will argue the ounce to be likewise Attic. 

The same is to be said of that famous place upon the 
fourth chapter of Ezekiel: Siclus autem, qui dicitur stater, 
drachmas habet 4, drachme autem 8 Latinam unciam faciunt. 
For when a shekel is first said to be a stater, and that stater 
then to be 4 drachmas, the 8 drachmas may fairly be pre- 
sumed to be such as used, in the Greek account, 4 of them to 
make up a stater. And though it be called a Latin ounce 
that is made up of these drachmas, and not an Attic, yet 
we may remember, that the libra of such ounces is, in the 
phrase of Fannius, a libra Latii, and in Hero, a litra Italica, 
and that with this respect the ounce may have been pro- 
perly termed Latin here. 

This exposition might be fairly given to any learned men 
of that age, writing concerning measures, as I have now 
said. But it is much more necessary to these authors, be- 
cause it keeps them from contradicting the two writers of the 
Jewish nation whom they usually followed, and for whom 
they must have had a just esteem ; as also from going against 
the Septuagint in a matter that must have been best known 
to those interpreters ; and from giving the didrachm a value 
which could never be intended by them. 

$. VII. It was, I suppose, the Jewish learning, in which 
these two Christian writers excelled, that inclined men to 
understand them in the sense of the Jewish modern rabbins. 
Though I may venture to say, that, had these authors been 
favourable to the rabbins, I should have been more inclined 
to believe these Christians had been deceived by late rabbini- 
cal hearsays, than that such credible ancient Jews as Philo 
and Josephus should have been mistaken. 

But now we find the determination of those Christian au- 
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thors so agreeable to that of the two Grecian Jews, we have 
greater reason to suspect the commonly received tradition of 
the rabbins. For now, the greater the knowledge of those 
Christians was in those matters, either by study or informa- 
tion, the greater will be the probability, that the rabbinical 
determination either so much wanted credit as to be rejected 
by them, or was so little known as not to have come into 
their notice. 

So plain and full is the authority of those elder Jews for 
the equality of the shekels, &c. of the Old Testament with 
the tetradrachmas &c. of Athens. 

$. VIII. And as to the difference the rabbins Kimchi and 
Jarchi (upon that place of Ezekiel) set up between the money 
before and after the captivity of Babylon, (a difference all 
the Talmudists suppose to have taken place throughout all 
the measures of those times,) it appears evidently, though 
not to the same degree, that these Greek writers knew nothing 
ofit. For there is not the least notice of it taken by them 
upon any occasion; and when they speak of Jewish measures, 
and compare them with foreign, they compare them indis- 
criminately, and speak their quantity absolutely, and without 
any exception of time. And particularly in money, of which 
I am now discoursing, they express its value, upon its men- 
tion before the captivity, in phrase that supposes it to be the 
same with the money of their own time, and without taking 
any care to prevent such a thought in the reader they were 
informing. And moreover, they give it such a value as is of 
itself high enough, and will not admit any increase of a fifth 
to make a tolerable sela. For 66 (not to say 68.4) grains, 
assigned to the old quarter shekel, will require, by their tra- 
ditional principle, 79.2 grains at least to a quarter sela. 

By this equality of the old Jewish money to the new, the 
rabbinical deinar will become the same with an old quarter 
shekel; and consequently with an Attic drachma: and the 
same equality will hold between the mea and grain of the 
rabbinical table, and the obolus and x17) of the Attic. 

This is the doctrine of those ancient reputable Jews who 
have wrote in Greek, and also of the above-cited Christians, 
concerning the constant quantity of the shekel. I come now 
to inspect that of the Talmudists; and to observe, 1, from 


^ 
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what principles they state the value of their sela; and, 2, 
how they come to put such a difference between that and 
the old shekel. 


CHAPTER III. 


$. I. The rabbinical determination of those weights and moneys under the 
second temple; taken according to Maimonides. 

II. The Egyptian dirhem of his time, by which he gives the Jewish 

measure; proved to be the same with the modern. First, from 
a passage in Edrisides. 

III. Secondly, from our pennyweight. 

IV. Incidental observations: (1), that this dirhem was a Grecanic 

drachma, retained by the Saracens at their conquest of Egypt. 

V. And (2), that the Cairo ratel, though the word ratel did come from 

litra, may yet be an Attic mina, as I have taken it. 

VI. The course Maimonides takes of measuring a mea, a deinar, &c. 

by this dirhem, uncertain and groundless. 

VII. The cause of the misreckoning of that knowing rabbi. 

§. I. I may have seemed too hasty in proceeding to take 
the information of those Grecian Jews, concerning the deter- 
mination of their weight and money, without first inquiring 
after such modules and coins as may happen to be preserved. 

Such coins may now be offered by the rabbins; and old 
Hebrew shekels are produced, (for of the second period they 
have noue to show us,) such as have been already mentioned f 
out of Mr. Greaves, upon occasion of the Roman ounce, as 
weighing half of it. Of these shekels the quarter is a Roman 
drachma of about 55 grains. And if to this last you add a 
fifth of it, or 11 grains, you have, by the Talmudical rule, 
66 grains for a deinar of the second temple; the weight of 
one of the largest sorts of the Attic drachmas that have been 
found, and such as Philo and Josephus may have meant. 

But the consideration of these remaining shekels I shall 
still postpone, and begin rather with their sela of the second 
temple; not only because Maimonides leads me this way, but 
because, by the view of the nearer money, we may be better 
able to judge of the remoter. 

The weights with which the elder Talmudists have com- 
pared their latter money are grains; by which they measure 
them respectively, as the proportion is stated in the table: 


* See part iii. chap. 2. §. 5. 
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but these grains themselves are come now to be under no 
little uncertainty. 

Concerning them, I shall take my first information from 
their knowing and judicious Maimonides$. And he tells us, 
that the Gemarists, their celebrated traditioners on the Mish- 
nah, “all agree in the number of 16 to a mea; and that he 
learned, by a secondary tradition from his father, that those 
were grains of barley. And upon this, being to compare 
them with the * dirhem used,” as he says, “over all Egypt in 
his time," he takes the natural barley-corn of Egypt to be his 
measure ; and finds 61 of them to be of the weight of that 
coin. 

$. II. Now, to understand Maimonides and his followers, 
about the Jewish measures both of weight and content, it is 
absolutely necessary to state the Egyptian dirhems of his 
time. How they lately stood, we have already seen from 
Mr. Greaves: and that they were, in his opinion, the same in 
the 12th century, in which this rabbin lived, he lets us un- 
derstand by saying i, “that it is not improbable, but that the 
present weight of them may have continued with the Egypt- 
ians, without any diminution, for 6 or 700 years.” 

There he adds, that he intended further to prosecute the 
subject of those dirhems and deinars of the Arabians at some 
other time. And it is great pity, for many reasons, that the 
accurate judgment and exquisite learning with which he was 
furnished met with those unhappy times, in which an honest 
man was not only discouraged, but disabled from the prosecu- 
tion of such studies. And the reader will regret this the 
more, when he takes the honest and the knowing Dr. Po- 
cocke's character of him, as he gives it, Specim. Historie Ara- 
bum, p.158: “The most learned," says he, “and my most 
loving friend, John Greaves; than whom none ever devoted 
himself, and his studies, and his expenses, with a more entire 
affection to the public advantage of learning." 

This elogy of him I could not forbear producing, in grati- 
tude for the informations I have received from him ; and with 
a wish, that these conjectures from them, I am now offering, 
had been prevented by his solid conclusions. For I cannot 


& Maimon. in Becoroth. cap. 8. $. 7. Vid. Surenhus. par. v. p. 184, 185. 
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but flatter myself that he had some such design in his view, 
concerning the Jewish measures, as that at which I am now 
aiming. 

Now, as to those dirhems, after which I am inquiring, there 
is a mention of them made that age, before Maimonides, by 
Edrisides, in the preface to his Geography, which was finished, 
as he says, in the year of the Hegira 548, that is, the 1153 of 
our style; and wrote at the command of Roger, king of Si- 
cily, for the explication of a terrestrial globe of pure silver 
that prince had ordered to be made. 

The author says there, as Dr. Pococke informs us *, that 
the silver of this globe weighed 400 ratels of the Grecians 
[the Rowmis in the Arabic]. And what sort of ratel that 
was, he explains, by telling of how many dirhems such a ratel 
consisted; and saying that each of them weighed 112 dir- 
hems. 

And from hence it is, first, certainly confirmed, that the 
weight of a dirhem was then a known settled standard with 
the Arabians, in the middle of the 12th century ; just as it is 
reported by Mr. Greaves and Golius to be in Egypt at this 
day. And it is plain also, that counting 12 ounces to the 
ratel, after the eastern manner, this Grecian [or Roumian] 
ounce was composed of 9 dirhems and a third, or 9.3333 &c. 
And one may be tempted to think that this was meant to be 
the Roman ounce, which weighs now 9.15935 such dirhems, 
and is supposed ever to have continued the same. 

For though the incomparably learned and good Dr. Po- 
cocke, who produced this passage for no other purpose than 
to let us know the author and time and occasion of that 
book, (the epitome of which is the Geographia Nubiensis,) 
thought it enough for his purpose to express the word Rome 
or Roman in the general sense, as it is used at large in Ara- 
bic for the Greeks ; yet very probably the word may be more 
properly intended here, and so as to mean the ratel or libra 
of Rome specifically. For it is well known, that this Roger, 
king of Sicily, owned so by the pope after several disputes, 
was also duke of Apulia and Calabria. And as he was a near 
neighbour to Rome, and had always great affairs with it and 
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its bishop, so it may very well be presumed that he made 
his globe there, and that its weight was reckoned up here by 
pounds of this city. For this construction, I am assured by 
good authority! the words will bear in that place of the 
manuscript preface, which has been inspected for this pur- 
pose. 

And then it is presently seen, that, supposing the Roman 
pound to have been then, as it is now, = 5256 grains, the 
dirhem of that time, the 112th part of it, was 46.92857 
grains, and wanted not a whole grain of 47.82, the present 
reckoning. 

This is a very small difference; and it would have been 
very inconsiderable, had the Arabian author rated that pound 
at 110 dirhems. But in this, it may be, he, being a stranger, 
followed some vulgar computation, (as that of nine dirhems 
and a third to the ounce,) and which was, with his own coun- 
trymen, more for the honour of his patron, the more dirhems 
it reckoned. 

§. III. Were we absolutely certain that the Roman pound 
was intended by that Arabic author; the dirhem of Maimon- 
ides would be pretty nearly fixed by this little piece of history. 
But the knowledge wherewith we are furnished by Mr. 
Greaves, of the equality of our pennyweight with the modern 
half dirhem of Egypt, may be our best help for the determi- 
nation of that more ancient dirhem now; as it may be, here- 
after, for the understanding of our own ancient money before 
the Conquest. 

For knowing, as we do, not only from Edrisides, but from 
Maimonides himself, that this dirhem was the weight by 
which they counted in Egypt and Syria then, just as they do 
now ; we cannot doubt but that, if our modern pennyweight 
should be found the same with our pennyweight of those 
days, the dirhem also of the soutli-east of the Mediterranean, 
now in use, must have been the same with the dirhem of that 
time. For the equality of our pennyweight with the modern 
half dirhem is not by chance: and whence should it be de- 
rived, but from the ancient conformity of the same penny- 
weight heretofore to its contemporary standard, the former 
dirhem ? 

1. Mr. Gagnier, deputy professor of Arabic in Oxford. 
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Now, that our troy-weight agrees with the present Sara- 
cenic of Egypt, and so as to be singularly adapted to it, we 
have observed heretofore™: and also, that our pennyweight 
is exactly equal to an half dirhem, or 6 carats of that country ; 
and that this precise correspondence is supposed, for good 
reasons, to have been established by Edward the First. That 
it was not since established, we may know well from the ac- 
count given us by Mr. Greaves", who tells us, that in the 2nd 
of queen Elizabeth the ounce was equal to 60 pence ; that 
under Henry the VIIIth it was equal to 45; under Edward 
the IVth = 40; under Henry the VIth = 32; and under 
Edward the IIIrd = 26. And that the same troy ounce 
under Edward the Ist was = 20; or, that a pennyweight 
was a money-penny, it has already appeared. For, by these 
facts, we may observe, that the penny-coin and pennyweight, 
so much differing now, are still found nearer together as we 
go back to his time, and that thereabouts, if not higher yet, 
a designed (not casual) accurate agreement must have ob- 
tained. 

This therefore seems to have been a time when our Eng- 
lish penny was appointed equal to the modern half dirhem. 
And that it agreed also with the half dirhem of that time, 
those will not scruple to believe, who consider, that no other 
cause for the equality of our two-penny-weight (which appears 
by its name to have been a money-weight once) to the pre- 
sent dirhem, can be assigned, but its agreement heretofore, 
when it was so much in money, to that Egyptian standard of 
the same time. 

Neither is this observation any way weakened by the defi- 
nition of a sterling penny, made in the statute of that king, 
in the year 1302. 

The ordinance made, as it is there said, “‘ by the consent of 
the whole realm, enacts, That an English penny, which is 
called the sterlin, round, without clipping, shall weigh 32 
grains of wheat, well dried, and gathered out of the middle 
of the ear; and 20 pence shall make an ounce.” 

This application of natural grains, as a grosser substance, 
to the weighing of such little parts of gold and silver as were 
not manageable, has been of ancient use. But, for its uncer- 
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tainty, it has been left off: and in Spain particularly, in the 
year 1488, it was, I find°, abolished by a pragmatical sanc- 
tion: and brass grains were substituted in the place of the 
natural; as had been long before accustomed at Athens, 
where half the chalcus stood for the granum hordei, the kp. 

Now the natural grains of this statute, when choicely picked 
and dried, and in proper time, and in a seasonable year, and 
from an indifferent soil, might tolerably serve to let the peo- 
ple know pretty nearly of what weight a drachma, for exam- 
ple, of Athens should be; and might here with us have served 
for a common gross examen of the coins of the several mints, 
which were pretended to be of one weight. But the mint- 
master to the king, or to any great lord or community, whose 
coin had a certain course, must be supposed (if he was exact) 
not to have raised his penny from an aggregate of such grains, 
but to have made it equal to such a piece of silver as lay be- 
fore him, and whose counterpoise in brass, or other metal, 
might be divided into what little parts he thought fit, and be 
called grains. 

And for such a piece of silver I may reasonably, I think, 
suppose the statute intended the half dirhem, finding it, as 
we do, to be equal to the penny sterling of the time. 

And if I should presume that they had been also the same 
about 160 years before, in the days of Maimonides, who lived 
to the year 1201; that is, that they had not varied in those 
100 and few preceding years, which have continued unvaried 
for so many hundred years since; I should not be thought 
unreasonable, especially after the probability we have had 
from Edrisides for the same equality about the middle of the 
twelfth century. 

But I need not presume from this statute what we may 
learn from another. For that ordinance of king Edward is 
the same verbatim with that in the statute of his father, 
Henry the IIIrd, anno regis 51, Domini 1266. And that 
statute, too, expressly says, that it was made, according to his 
promise, in the beginning of his reign, upon the “ sight of cer- 
tain ordinances made in the times of his progenitors.” 

How high this word progenitors may carry the antiquity of 
the use of this weight here in England may be inquired on 
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another occasionP. It is enough for the present argument 
to see it so evidently certain, that the dirhem of Maimonides 
and the present dirhem of Egypt were of the same weight. 

$. IV. But before I proceed to make use of this information 
for the discovery of Maimonides's judgment concerning the 
Jewish measures, I shall take leave to add here a confirmation 
of Mr. Greaves's opinion4 concerning the derivation of the 
dirhem from the Greek 8payy}, which Golius* seems inclined 
to fetch from the Persian, and to show what probability it 
has for a higher antiquity in Egypt than that of the Saracenic 
empire itself. 

What I conceive is, that this little silver coin was fixed in 
Egypt under the Roman empire, and before the Saracens 
came to be masters there, at such a time, when the drachmas 
then used of both sorts, the Alexandrian and its half, the 
Attic or Memphite, grew to be so much impaired as to want 
a reform, and when the Roman manner of accounting minas 
by ounces, or twelves, had been received universally, and the 
eighth part of an ounce was indifferently termed a drachma 
or denarius. And I imagine that when they had reduced the 
standard for the fineness of their new coin to the old one of 
Athens or Alexandria, they then regulated its weight by the 
old natural mina, the palm pound of Athens, and probably of 
Memphis. And then they divided it, not by 100, which 
would have restored that old drachma, but, as a litra, after 
the Roman usage, by 12 for ounces; and kept so much to 
that duodecimal arithmetic as further to divide this ounce 
into 12 parts for the new drachma ; and yet further, to divide 
this drachma (by the usual partition of a drachma, which al- 
ways has 6 oboli, each of 8 chalei) into 12 more parts, as so 
many new semioboli, each semiobolus and its 4 new grains 
equal to the modern Egyptian carats and grains. And then, 
when this radical litra was so ordered, I would think that 
those of Alexandria, the most likely to have been consulted 
about such a reform, and whose money might have been sunk 
from a double Attic to five quarters of a single one, readily 
accommodated those new drachmas to their present litra, by 
reckoning 15 of them to the ounce, the twelfth of their litra; 

P Append. chap. 1. §. 5. a See part i. chap. 4. §. 7. 
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as I would also proceed to think, that other great cities fol- 
lowed this example, as the little coin happened to have a 
general course, and that they reckoned so many of them to an 
ounce as would best fit their several litras. 

This is the distribution of the several litras or ratels of 
Egypt and Syria, and of their ounces, into several sums of 
such dirhems of 48 grains as they stand at this day. And 
this is the particular weight now of the ratel of Cairo. And 
it does not seem to me likely, that a distribution so compli- 
cated, with regard to the Roman and Grecian accounts, 
should have been instituted by the Saracens. And that they 
made no change in the drachmas after, appears plainly by the 
Cairo litra, still equal to the Attic, to which they cannot be 
supposed to have had any respect. 

There is therefore good ground to call these dirhems 
drachme Alyyptiace, as Dr. Bernard generally does, and to 
look upon the ratels as so many litre, they all of them being 
reckoned by 12 ounces. 

§. V. But there is but one sort of these ratels that can be 
strictly taken for a litra; and that, to make good the litrism, 
must reckon 8 dirhems to the ounce: and such a one very 
probably there was of 96 dirhems, as drachme. — As for the 
rest of the litro», they may as well stand in the place of mine, 
and their 12 ounces be as well supposed to make up a 100 as 
96. And so, we may remember, the libra nummaria of the 
Romans signified a 100 of their denarii, whatever the denarii 
were of their pound for weight. 

This is here mentioned in defence of the reckoning I have 
made of an Attic drachma, from the 100, not the 96 of the 
Cairo ratel; whereby it has been set at 68.86 troy grains, 
and not at 71.7, near 72. For though this last weight be the 
ith of the Cairo ounce, and there set down by the Arabian 
physicians as a drachma Attica; and though it agrees well 
with the computation by dirhems, being completely one and 
a half of them ; yet I have chose to think, that the other 
drachma was intended, at the first contrivance of the Cairo 
ratel, to exhibit the true Attic drachma. For, as I have now 
said, the word /i£ra, hid in the ratel of Cairo, does not hinder 
us from understanding it to be a mina. And when the Ara- 
bian physicians take up the ounce, and divide it into 8 parts, 
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they go indeed in the method of their profession: but then 
this 8th part, which is 72 grains, gives us an Attic mina of 
7200 grains, and much too large to be admitted in other re- 
spects; whereas an Attic drachma of 68.86 is much more 
agreeable to those other calculations in Part ii. § 2. And is 
besides countenanced by another known weight very near it, 
which is of 68.314 grains, and is specially meant by the word 
mitheal. 

For this mithcal of the Arabians, as Golius tells ust, 1s 
either a weight, in the general sense of its root, or specially, 
the weight of &^ths of a dirhem. And in this, we plainly see, 
it answers exactly to the Greek óAxj, which we have met 
with in Epiphanius; and which stands either for a weight in 
general, or, in particular, for the weight of a drachma, and of 
an Attic drachma, if not otherwise qualified. 

And moreover this mithcal is not given to us by the Ara- 
bians, as having any relation to an ounce of a litra; neither 
indeed can it, by reason of its odd proportion to the dirhem, 
ever make up an adequate number of dirhems to form such 
an ounce. 

And from these premises, I think, it may be very reason- 
ably concluded, that this weight, which is never suggested to 
be a part of a litra, and which also is uncapable of being one; 
and which, by its denomination, speaks itself to be a drachma 
Attica; and, lastly, which taken a 100 times, comes so very 
near to the Cairo ratel, the Attic mina of the Saracens, that 
this weight, I say, was not delivered down to them by the 
Grecians for any other weight than that of an Attic 
drachma. 

For this digression, in justification of my centesimal division 
of a Cairo ratel by drachm:e, I have taken the first occasion 
that presented after some knowledge of the Attic money; 
and have, I hope, made good the valuation I there made of 
an Attic mina by a Cairo litra ; which is, we now see, attested 
by another stated weight of the ancient Grecians. And in 
it I have stayed the longer, for the future use I am to make 
of it, when I come to fix the deinar of the Jews upon a dif- 
ferent bottom from that they go upon. 
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§. VI. This concerning the derivation of the word dirhem, 
and the equality of the Cairo ratel to the Attic mina, is here 
occasionally interposed. I return therefore to make use of 
the dirhem of Maimonides I have settled. 

And now, if we presume that the dirhem of the east, in 
the days of Maimonides, was the same with the present, and 
that he rightly compared the Egyptian corns of barley with 
it, making one of them equal to ^7 7— of our metallic; it is 
plain that a deinar of the rabbins must be= *°"**** 
= 75.257; a drachma much higher than the Thasian, which 
Dr. Bernard" supposes to be the Tyrian, and therefore recom- 
mendis. 

It is plain, I confess, that 61 of these barley-corns were 
certainly intended by Maimonides to be equiponderant to 
the Egyptian dirhem ; for, upon that supposition, the several 
sums of 5 selas and 30, &c. are calculated there by so 
many dirhems: but, if I may have leave to surmise that 
Maimonides took 61 such barley-grains, (which are always 
understood to be of the middling size,) as were yet heavier by 
three only than those designed under that latitude of expres- 
sion, we shall then have 64 grains equal to a dirhem ; and in 
that case a deinar=96 barley-grains will be=1.5 dirhem, = 
72 troy grains, the very Thasian drachma. 

To this suspicion the author himself gives some coun- 
tenance in his Jad Chazakah, his consummate work, and drawn 
up long after these Commentaries. For there* he reckons 
near 17 and + deinars, that is, 1680 Jewish grains, to be 
equiponderant to a certain weight, which he elsewherey has 
often rated at 26 dirhems. And we see that, if we divide 
that sum of grains by 64 for a dirhem, the quotient is 26.25 
dirhems, little exceeding the given number; but if by 61, 
the quotient will be 27.54, and exceed it by a dirhem and a 
half. | 

And to the same the author of the Gloss upon Maimonides, 
in his Commentary on Baba Kama, plainly agrees; as it is 
cited by Buxtorf in his Lex. Chald. at the word 7732 ; where 
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a dirma, or derama, is positively said to be the weight of 64 
middling barley-grains. He says2, ** The deinar is the weight 
of a mithcal ; which is a derama [and half] ; and a derama is 
the weight of 64 middling barley-grains.” 

This short paragraph consists of three members. ‘The first 
gives the relation between a deinar of the Jews and the 
mithcal, a Saracenic weight; the second, between that and 
another Saracenic weight, the dirhem ; and the third, that 
between this dirhem and the Jewish barley-grain. And now 
the dirma of the Gloss, which 1s twice mentioned, and out of 
all suspicion of false lection, I take certainly to be our 
dirhem ; it being a word that is neither Hebrew nor Chaldee, 
and yet used here as one well known ; and so very near in 
sound to this principal weight of the Saracens. And this it 
is that is positively averred, in the last member, to be equi- 
ponderant to 64 grains of the Jews; neither need I examine 
further how those other two members will stand; but they 
too will hold together, after a necessary but easy emendation. 
An emendation is necessary ; for else the rabbi will be made 
to say unrabbinically, that their deinar was 64 of their grains: 
but if we understand by the Saracenic mithcal a darchamy, 
which is one of its usual significations, we then need only to 
put the words and half in the translation, and *ZT) in the 
original, as they stand within the hooks, just after the 
darma of the second member, and all is perfectly consist- 
ent. And we shall then suppose no more, than that the 
Jew, who transcribed this Gloss, fell the easier into this mis- 
take, by his ignorance of the two Arabic words. This reading 
therefore of the place I may, I think, presume to be the right. 
But had the Arabic professor, Mr. Gagnier, above-mentioned, 
found any copy of it, manuscript or printed, in the public 
library at Oxford, the reader might possibly have had a fuller 
satisfaction. 

So probable it is, from what appears already, that 64 of 
the Egyptian barley-corns were estimated as correspondent 
to 48 metallie grains of Egypt; and possibly it may seem 
yet more probable hereafter. In the mean time, it may be 
observed concerning our English standard, that by the statute 
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now cited, the middling wheat of England is supposed to be 
of the same weight of the Egyptian barley ; and with us, 32 
grains of them are alike reckoned equiponderant to 24 grains 
troy. 

Thus far I have viewed the method Maimonides took of 
stating the weight of a deiar by the proportion of the Egypt- 
ian grains of barley to their silver dirhem, and have found it 
not absolutely certain, whether we are to take it from him at 
75.54 or 72 troy grains; though the last be most likely. 
And accordingly it appears, that a zuza, or quarter shekel of 
Moses, must be stated by Maimonides, in pursuance of the 
rabbinical deduction of a sixth of the sela, at either 62.95, or 
rather 60 troy grains. 

There is another way, as I see in Dr. Bernard, which uses 
not the intervention of a dirhem ; but taking the weight of 
Egyptian (I suppose) barley to that of their wheat to be as 2 
to 3, and making the weight of their wheat-grain equal to a 
troy grain, reduces the 96 barley-grains of a deinar to 64 
troy grains. And by these means, these calculators have a 
deinar, which lessened by ai, that is, by 10% grains, will 
leave a zuza, or quarter shekel of Moses, weighing precisely 
531 grains. 

But it may be justly doubted, whether this proportion of 
2 to 3 be just, and whether true in all countries; and how 
certain it is, that the Egyptian grain of wheat is equiponde- 
rant to our metallic grain. For the wheat-grain of our coun- 
try (if we will, as our statutes intimate, suppose our penny- 
weight of 24 metallic grains to be equal to that of 32 wheat- 
corns) is — 3 of a metallic grain. And our wheat, according 
to Pliny's estimate, who reckons the Gallic to be to the 
Alexandrian as 12 to 22, may well be to the same Egyptian 
as 11 to 22, or 1 to 2. And consequently such a wheat-corn 
will be = 3 of our metallic grains: and the supposition of 64 
such grains of wheat in a zuza will make it equiponderant to 
96 metallic; a weight so high, that no one has thought of it. 
And no more than 36.5 will serve to equiponderate ‘th 
Roman ounce, the lowest that any one has set it. 
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So little certainty is there to be had from the assignment 
of 96 grains to the deinar, though they are allowed to be of 
barley, and that of Egypt. 

For though Maimonides and other of the rabbins have sup- 
posed the barley of that country, yet we have seen from Mai- 
monides himself what little foundation they have for it from 
the Talmud; their Gemarists agreeing to the number of 
grains only, not specifying their sort. However, these steps 
of the rabbins, which I have followed so closely, though they 
carry us to no precise measure on which we can rely ; yet 
they plainly appear to aim to bring the deinar to some equal- 
ity with a larger Attic drachma, even with the Thasian, if 
not beyond it. As also the uncertainty of their premises 
and proceedings in settling the deinar has sufficiently pre- 
pared us to question that established rule of theirs, which 
puts so wide a difference between that deinar of the second 
temple and the quarter shekel of the first. 

$. VII. As to their Maimonides himself, I have that regard 
for his judgment, as to imagine that, had he not been con- 
fined to his Jewish learning, but had given himself the liberty 
to look into the Greek authors, and especially those two of 
his own nation, he would have let go his fathers’ hearsay, and 
not have reckoned the coin his Talmud gave him, of 96 
grains, by natural barley-corns of Egypt, but by such like 
stated nominal ones, the xpifal,as were used there to stand 
for the half of a chalcus, or of the 48th part of a Greek 
drachma. 

This way of account would have immediately brought him 
to the weight of the deinar he intended. For the notion 
which was generally received, that their money under the 
second temple was to be reckoned by the Egyptian measures‘, 
might have very well been understood so, as to mean that 
their xpi9jj was the 96th of the deinar, as the Alexandrian 
was of its drachma ; and yet not so as to speak it equal to the 
Alexandrian. And then their Philo of Egypt, by his equal- 
ing the Attic drachma to their zuza, or deinar, would pre- 
sently have led him to reflect, that the barley-grain, which 
made up their coins, was the very «p; by which the Athe- 
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nians reckoned: and it would have also appeared that the 
true weight of their deinar was near the weight of their mith- 
cal before mentioned, given us by Golius at 68.3 grains troy ; 
but of this I am to speak hereafter. 

So under the Egyptian manner might the Athenian be 
very well understood ; if only from the Alexandrian: but I 
may add, though my present argument does not stand in need 
of it, that the Attic manner may probably have a nearer title 
to be called Egyptian. For the ratel of Cairo has appeared 
to be designedly equiponderant to a cube palm of water, equi- 
ponderant to an Attic mina; and may induce us to believe, 
that the pound of Memphis, the old capital of Egypt, had 
been just of the same weight. 


LITAFTER IV. 


§. I. The state of the money before the captivity, as wanting a sixth of 
that after, not well founded. The authority for such a difference 
not sufficient. 

$. II. No reason to conclude such a real difference from the difference of 
denomination. 

$. ITI. Nor from the shekels that are found equal to half a Roman ounce. 

$. IV. Nor from the difference of the maneh in 1 Kings x. 17. and of that 
in Ezek. xlv. 12; whereof the one is nummary and the other 
ponderal. 

§. V. Concerning the rabbinical equality of the gerah and mea. 

$. VI. How the notion of the rabbinical difference might have risen. 


$. I. Ir has been shewn, that there is but httle difference 
between the weights of the Talmudists and of the Jews that 
have wrote in Greek as they were under the second temple. 
For those that set the deinar lowest, and make it equal to 5 
of à Roman drachmal weight, make it equal to an Attic 
drachma of 65.7 troy grains ; not much lower than I have as- 
signed it. And those, on the other hand, that suppose it 
equal to 72 grains, (in which number I may reckon Maimon- 
ides) make it not much higher: but as to the measures be- 
fore the captivity, which we may be more curious to know, 
those Grecians and rabbins differ much; not less than the 
6th of that drachma by which the rabbins lessen the ancient 
measures. It remains therefore that we should inquire now 
more particularly, for our better understanding of scriptural 
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weights and money, whether one 6th of that sela is to be de- 
ducted, to make the true shekel of the Old Testament. 

Now this maxim of the Talmudists, varying so much from 
our Greek information, must be supported against it, either 
by the authority of the rabbins, or by arguments to be brought 
in its defence. But I shall endeavour, not only to show the 
weakness of these supports of their traditional tenet, but to 
produce some probabilities for the confirmation of the con- 
trary opinion, which, though not necessary to its defence, 
may contribute to the illustration of it. 

As to the Talmudical authority for this difference of the 
Jewish measures, I see none alleged from their Mishnah, 
their first-hand, and, with them, their authentic tradition ; 
though I, for my part, should credit our Greek information 
against any the rabbins might produce out of their own 
language, were it found in the Mishnah itself. But if the 
difference they advance is only from their Gemarists, in their 
Talmud, (a book that has not much recommended itself by 
its uncertain account of the sela,) and from tradition, so late 
consigned to writing, by persons so little known; it must be 
too great credulity to take their word for a remarkable piece 
of knowledge in the Jewish state, of which their ancestors, 
five or six hundred years before them, men of great reputation 
for skill in the customs and transactions of their country, 
manifestly appear to have known nothing, and plainly sup- 
pose the contrary to be true. Iam therefore, in the next 
place, to see what other reasons they may have for the main- 
tenance of their different reckoning. 

$. Il. One inducement I know to the entertaining the 
opinion of such a change in money by the captivity is the 
great change of language, which is likewise supposed to have 
been caused by it. But this may not be so much owing to 
their seventy years’ abode at Babylon, as to the prevailing 
of the Syrian language in the Holy Land. For the Syrian 
and Chaldee, it is known, are much the same dialect: and 

he Syriae, we may suppose, had much grown upon the king- 
dom of Israel; first, when it was cut so short by the en- 
croachments of the kings of Damascus, and afterwards, when 
the Assyrians, invading them from the north, opened the 
way further for the same people into the Holy Land; as 
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Nebuchadnezzar also did into Judea, which he left to be 
possessed by such comers. So might the new neighbours of 
Jerusalem contribute as much to this alteration of language 
as the returning Jews. And possibly the old names of 
money, the shekel and the beka and the gerah, might have 
been changed into se/a and tobba and mea, by a joint con- 
currence. It is also very likely, that the coarser Syriac or 
Chaldee¢ has got the more ground in the books of the Jews 
by the help of the famous Talmud, composed at Babylon 
some hundreds of years after; where the Jews had been 
forced to take refuge, upon the second destruction of their 
city by the Romans. 

But however, should those new names of money have been 
brought from Chald:a, yet the measure of their old money 
might have been retained, or at least resumed ; especially if 
their Phoenician and Syrian neighbours had kept to it; as we 
may see hereafter they did. 

This inducement therefore to the belief of such a variation 
in their coin being no proof of it, I proceed to what may be 
offered as such. 

$. HI. The great and the ready argument for this fancy is 
from the coins which have been found about the weight of 
219 grains to the whole shekel, and are supposed to be struck 
before the Babylonish captivity. This is the evidence on 
which the rabbins and their followers mainly rely ; and which 
possibly might have led their later traditioners into the error 
they have too confidently recorded. But the curious in this 
matter do not, we know, allow these coins to be of that age* ; 
neither possibly were the elder even of those that bear the 
date of the Asmonzean princes coined by them. For it is not 
unusual to have money struck, representing famous persons 
and passages of former times ; and this done, not in deceit of 
posterity, but for the memory and the honour of their an- 
cestors. And it is by no means so easy to be imagined, that 
money was made of the Roman standard by the first Macca- 
bees, and before either Syria or Egypt became subject to 
that empire, (not to say, by David or by Moses, and long 
before there was such a place as Rome,) as it is easy to think 
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that such memorial-money might have been coined after 
their being subjected to the Romans; either in Judza and 
the appertainant principalities, by the Herods, or in the great 
towns of Syria and Egypt, where the Jewish communities were 
numerous, and had great privileges. For the Jewish princes 
I have mentioned, who were set up by the Romans, would 
be at least as forward to compliment their masters by the 
weight of their coin, as to do their ancestors honour by the 
impression. And so might the Jews of other cities, where 
they had liberty of coinage, comply ; and if they were of any 
colony, they were then bound to follow that standard: and 
this, I suppose, must be the case of all the coins of Greece 
and Asia and Africa, that weighed equal to the Roman, 
whatever impress they may have. 

For when the denarii were once current in Judea, with the 
image and superscription of the emperor, it is easily imagined 
that some of the Jewish princes in their territories, king 
Agrippa in particular, might coin their denarii with Jewish 
names and impressions, or at least make medals of that 
weight. And so might the Jews of those other cities have 
done. "These shekels therefore are so far from overbalancing 
the authority of the Grecian Jews, that they plainly appear 
designed, not for an equality with the old Israelite weight, 
but with the Roman; as I have heretofore suggested f, when 
I offered to prove the weight of the Roman ounce from them. 

And in defence of that proof, which infers the shekel to be 
a Roman weight, because it was not an Israelite; we need 
not rely only, for this last negative proposition, on the au- 
thority of those Grecian Jews, however sufficient; but shall 
find it further confirmed in the next chapter, $. 19, by other 
arguments, which will be likewise as little dependent upon 
any that have been used heretofore, for the stating of the 
Roman ounce. And against the inference, that concludes 
that shekel to be therefore a Roman half ounce, there lies, as 
I think, no just exception. The only one that I foresee is 
what I have above asserted, that the just weight of the dena- 
ri at Rome under Tiberius was the 7th, not the 8th of an 
ounce. But we know that they were at this time sinking to 
the 8th; and that most of the denarii of those times are 

‘Partin. chap. 2. §. 5. 
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found near that weight: and we shall not wonder, if they were 
coined, even then, by the avaricious governors of that remote 
province, for their private gain, at a full eighth, the near and 
the easiest aliquot of the ounce. And much less shall we 
wonder if they were then so struck for medals: but in Do- 
mitian's and Trajan's reign the exception entirely ceases. 

The same is to be said, in either case, of the coins of Car- 
thage, &c., if they shall be found equal to the weight of Rome. 

§. IV. Another reason for this hypothesis may be the agree- 
ment it procures between some places of scripture which can- 
not be so well reconciled without it. 

One of these seeming repugnances is betwixt 1 Kings x. 
17 and Ezek. xlv. 12: in the first of which places, the maneh 
is reckoned at an hundred [half shekels] of gold [by the very 
knowing Dr. Castle, to whom I subscribe], and in the other, 
at 60 whole ones, that is, 120 half ones. And this difference 
he there reconciles by supposing the great difference between 
the shekel and the sela to have taken place in Ezckiel’s time, 
and that the maneh, which was before of 5o shekels, was now 
of 60. 

Now here, not to take this exception, that the shekel of 
Ezekiel, if it had then been so increased, would have been 
differenced by the prophet in its name, and termed, as it has 
since used to be, a sela; these two places do not appear to 
want the supposition now in question, being more aptly and 
readily brought to agree by a distinction I mentioned above 8, 
out of Jonathan upon the place, (a man of as high, or higher 
authority than any of the traditionaries,) between the maneh 
of weight specified by Ezekiel, and the maneh of money 
reckoned up in the Kings. This nummary maneh the Para- 
phrast upon the prophet distinctly expresses; and reckons 
the 25 shekels, one of the three numbers which are there 
said by him to compose the maneh of 60, to be half the 
nummary; while he observes the other, the twenty, and the 
fifteen, to be the + and | of the ponderal. By this tradition 
of the Paraphrast, as credible an author as any of theirs, we 
have an easy solution of this difficulty, by supposing the 
maneh of gold in the Kings to be nummary, and this in Eze- 
kiel to be ponderal, as the Paraphrast plainly does. 

& See chap. i. §. 3. 
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He takes notice, that the 20 and 15 shekels are the 3rd 
and the 4th of the ponderal maneh there meant. But he 
might have observed of these numbers, what was more pecu- 
liar to a ponderal maneh, that these three pieces of weight by 
themselves did not only make up 60, but would serve to weigh 
out any thing ponderable to all the quinaries under 50; and, 
by the help of a maneh, even the other two, 5o and 55. For 
a 20 piece in one scale would equiponderate the piece 15, 
and any substance of 5 shekels’ weight in the other, &c. 
And the maneh piece, with that of 15, against that of 25, 
would exhibit the weight of 50, &c. And he might have 
further added, that, only by the means of two single shekels 
more, all the four intermediate weights might be obtained ; 
either adding them to the next lower quinary, or substracting 
them from the superior. For when 20 counterbalanced to 15 
with a ponderable declare it to be v; one shekel piece added 
to the 20 would show it to be vr; and 2, vir; and one added 
to the 15 would give 1v; and 2, tiv: and so, when 25 against 
15 had given x, one or two added to the 15 would have 
weighed out 1x or rix, and added to 25, x1 or xir. 

There may be, I am sensible, no great necessity of all this 
minuteness to show that the prophet’s distribution of the 
mina was to secure a just measure imn weight: for he had 
before compared the ephah with the homer, to preserve the 
just measures of content. But I have the more largely in- 
sisted upon the ponderal maneh, which the Targumist has 
understood in the text. that his nummary maneh may be the 
better received, according to which we interpret that of the 
Kings. 

Of such a maneh also, I believe, Josephush^ must be un- 
derstood, when, speaking of the golden beam, taken out of 
the temple by Crassus, of the weight of 300 maneh, he tells 
. us, that one of them was equal to two litras and a half. For, 
it not being probable that the Grecians, much less the Athe- 
nians, had as yet any litras of their own, the Roman libra 
must be here meant, the two and a half of which are equipon- 
derant to 13140 grains troy. And if we suppose a maneh to 
consist of 200 Attic drachmas, or so many Jewish deinars, 
(which are the same in this author's reckoning,) we have then 

h Joseph. Archeolog. lib. xiv. cap. 7. §. 1. 
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a drachma=65.7 grains; such a one as was current at 
Athens in their flourishing days, and which is not of less 
weight than the rabbins allow their deinar. But if we reckon 
a maneh, as they direct, at 240 deinars, each deinar will in- 
deed be then equal to 54.75 grains, — 1 Roman ounce, and 
the very same which the rabbins make the Mosaic zuza: but 
it will be such a deinar as was not, even in the rabbins’ opin- 
ion, reckoned in Josephus’s time, and which Josephus him- 
self has appeared to know nothing of. I have taken the 
Roman litra equal to the modern libra; and I need not ob- 
serve, that those who make it less will by the same divisor 
have still a lesser quotient for the deinar. This maneh I 
reckon in Josephus of 2x6570 grains, is indeed short of 
twice the Attic ; either our hydrostatic of 6840, or the 4 of 
the Roman libra, which is 7co8. But such a diminution of 
the Jewish maneh might have been made on purpose, when 
they came under the Roman government, for an accommoda- 
tion of their account with that of Rome. For so a libra ses- 
tertia Romana was a very maneh. 

There is nothing else, which I know, that will in the least 
oblige us to admit such a change in shekels, manehs, and 
talents; or in halves or quarters, after their return from Ba- 
bylon. From thence possibly they brought the more commo- 
dious division of a shekel into 24 parts, instead of the old 20, 
the gerahs, as they might also have found it with the new in- 
habitants of Canaan, after the manner of the Phoenicians ; 
and so it might have been perfectly established after Alex- 
ander's time, if not before, in contormity to the Grecian 
usage. And such an alteration, in those minute pieces of 
money, producing none in the higher, was of no consequence 
to the stated payments of the temple. But it was easy for the 
rabbins, after the destruction of the second temple, especially 
to those Gemarists, who lived long after, and by their igno- 
rance in Greek and Latin knew nothing of what had passed 
in the world since their captivity, or ever since Alexander, to 
mistake the change that had been made in the little pieces, 
and to imagine, that long ago, near a thousand years afore, 
they reckoned but 20 of these pieces they then had, to the 
less shekel. 

$. V. The rabbinical hypothesis of the equality between 
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the old gerah and new mea is the ground of all the difference, 
and ought to be.supported by better authority than that of 
the Gemarists before it can be insisted upon for the subver- 
sion of an account which had been established by ancient and 
much more knowing men of their own nation. It is, too, 
much less easy and natural ; and is, if only upon that account, 
to give way to the other. For the rabbinical, for the sake of 
an equality between the minute parts, makes an inequality 
between all the rest of the money ; while the Grecian pre- 
serves all that equality, and puts all the difference upon the 
small money, by which the shekel was divided upon their re- 
turn into the Holy Land; in conformity to the place they 
left, and the neighbourhood to which they came back. And, 
for ought appears, it may be well supposed that the shekel of 
Abraham was divided into 24 parts as well as the Phoenician ; 
and that Moses upon his coming out of Egypt, though he 
reckoned by the shekel of the patriarchs and of the Phoent- 
cians, yet retained so much of the Egyptian arithmetic as to 
break the quarter shekel into five parts: and it may be then 
said, that, this being the single alteration the great lawgiver 
made, he therefore took such a special notice of the quantity 
of a gerahi. And by this supposition, the Jews, after the 
captivity, will be found, not to have taken up the foreign 
partition of the shekel, but only to have restored the patri- 
archal. 

$. VI. What other reasons of this kind the rabbins had, I 
will not go on to conjecture. Nor shall I inquire, whether 
they might not also have raised their tradition of different 
shekels, from that I now mentioned, of nummary and ponde- 
ral manehs, which differ in the same proportion; or whether 
the Gemarists might not have been deceived (as many learned 
men have been since) either by the sight of such coins, which 
are now found to be no sure testimony ; or else by the ac- 
count of some late Greek author, falling into their hands, 
who reckoned by ounces, which they understood to be Roman. 
I shall only mention a suspicion one may likewise have, that 
a motive of another sort might have concurred to incline 
them to it. 

For when, upon the destruction of the temple by Titus, 
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the Jews were constrained to pay the half shekel, yearly due 
to that, into the Roman treasury, it was then their interest to 
bring this offering to a low estimate, at some favourable op- 
portunity; and this they might effect, to the diminution of 
it by a sixth part, if they could persuade one of the mild em- 
perors after Adrian, who had not been provoked by them, 
Alexander for example, that such shekels as had been 
coined by their late princes (such as they now show to per- 
suade us into that opinion) were the old ones, in which that 
duty was to be paid by their law. And such a persuasion 
might be the more acceptable to the Romans, because it 
gave their standard so high an antiquity, and made it as old 
as Moses. For such a notion from the Jews would have been 
as flattering now to their masters, as the coinage had been 
before: and they might by it claim some kindred with them, 
as their ancestors* had prepared for it before; when in 
their exigence they challenged kindred with the Spartans; 
who, as Dionysius Halicarnasseus tells us!, had a better title 
to that ambitious pretence. "To this suspicion the Gemarists 
have led me; who inform us that, upon the return from Ba- 
bylon, that duty was first paid in half darcons (of silver) or 
selas for some time ; and afterwards, as long as the temple 
subsisted, in half as much, a tobba, or double deinar; and 
that the people were not obliged to pay more than 2 of that 
tobba, or 4 an old shekel, but only from their own consent. 

But, to conclude this too minute and very long inquiry, 
there appears nothing that should hinder us from admitting 
that account of the Jewish money which their Greek writers 
have given us, or induce us to allow the variation the Tal. 
mudists set up. 


k 1 Maccab. xii. 6, &c. 
1 Dionys. Halicarn. edit. Grec. Robert. Steph. p.84. 
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CHAPTER V. 


I. The Pheenician money proposed, for a medium by which the know- 
ledge of the Jewish may be attained, in three considerations. 

II. The first consideration compares the eldest known Phoenician with 
its contemporaries on either hand, the Jewish and profane, with- 
out regarding the special determination of their weight. And so 
(1) the Phoenician was the same with the Hebrew; 


. III. And (2) it was the original pattern of those profane, by which we 


may be informed. 


. IV. The remaining considerations concerning the determinate weight of 


them, taken distinctly in the two rabbinical periods. And here 
the second consideration begins with the second period, as best 
known: and in it, first, compares the Phoenician with the pro- 
fane, the Attic, Alexandrian, and Babylonian. 


. V. And with the Euboic of Herodotus. This the same with the Tyrian 


(1) from the special appointment of it. 


. VI. And (2) from its daricus, the common aliquot of the Eubcean and 


Attic talent. 

VII. This talent of Eubca, not unlikely to have been the Phoenician, 
from the old settlements of that nation thereabouts. 

VIII. This and the Pheenician most likely to have given the measure to 
Solon’s money. 

IX. This Eubcean was the Alexandrian of Egypt; and probably so or- 
dered, not so much in regard to the Attic as the ''yrian. 

X. The different states of the Babylonian talent no argument against 
this of the Euboic. The value of gold to silver in Herodotus 
explained. 


. XI. In this second period the Phoenician (secondly) compared with the 


Jewish, appears to be the same. (1) From the weight of the 
Jewish given by the rabbins, which cannot be (as is pretended) 
the Babylonian ; 


. XII. And (2) from the name of the deinar. 
. XIII. The rabbins seem to have mistaken Egypt for Chaldza. 
. XIV. The third consideration concerning the first period, when the 


Phoenician and sacred money were the same. No difference 
between the Phenician of this period and the other is affirmed 
by the rabbins, or probable from the Babylonian conquest. 

XV. Such a difference improbable from Solon's appointment of his 
money. 


$. XVI. And further improbable from the Euboic. 
$. 
$. XVIII. Not at all probable that the Hebrew shekel of this period was 


XVII. And especially from its daricus. 


the half of a Roman ounce. 


. XIX. A general conclusion concerning the Jewish weights. 


$.I. Wz have hitherto endeavoured to learn the Jewish 
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weights from their own authors; those of their nation who 
have wrote in Greek, and their later writers, the rabbins. 
And as we have found that the Greek authors, who give 
their money at a par with the Attic, differed not much from 
the rabbinical, about the money of the second temple ; so we 
have seen no prevailing reason why these last should disagree 
from them about the money under the old temple, and de- 
press it so low as to make it but five sixths of the other. 
And I am now going to look after some foreign authorities, 
that they may help to decide the question; and propose for 
it to use the intervention of the Phoenician money; as of 
that which was not likely to differ from its near neighbour, 
the Jewish of its time; and may also be found compared by 
writers, both with the Babylonian on the east, by which the 
rabbins reckon from the captivity, and with the Attic on 
the west, by which the Grecian Jews reckon from the begin- 
ning. And this inquiry I shall prosecute by three distinct 
considerations. The first shall consider the relation between 
them in the earliest days, at large, and without any special 
determination of their weight. The other two shall measure 
them by some certain weight, taking them as they stand 
severally in the two several periods of the rabbins. 

§. II. The comparison I am to make of these Tyrian mea- 
sures with the sacred, on one hand, and with the rest of the 
profane on the other, may begin from very early days; and 
from the first mention that was ever made of money, the silver 
recorded in Genesis" to have been paid by Abraham. It is 
described in the text as the silver of the merchant ; that is, of 
a certain fineness; and is given out by the shekel, as by 
a certain weight. Neither is it necessary to my purpose to 
know whether the number of shekels was paid out of a mass, 
in a piece amounting to that weight, or in a sum of so many 
single pieces ; the shekel-weight, and its parts or sums, being 
the subject of my present inquiry. Although it is not likely 
that such a mercantile people of whom I am now speaking 
should not very early have set a mark upon the silver, to as- 
certain the degree of its fineness, and should have been very 
long before they divided it into pieces so marked, for current 
use and prompt exchange. 

m Genesis xxiii. 76. 
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That these shekels, or the silver current with the merchant, 
must be meant of the Phcenician merchant, and that the 
scriptural shekel was the same with the Phoenician, whatsoever 
weight it was, we may know both by the positive affirmation 
of the rabbins and by the situation of the Holy Land. 

This position, that the elder Jewish money was equal to 
the Pheenician of its time, is supposed by the primary tra- 
ditional authority of the Jews, the express words of the 
Mishnah®, which direct * the shekels of the sanctuary to be 
taken according to the maneh of Tyre.” "This indeed is un- 
derstood by the commentators to mean the fineness of the 
shekel, but it is because the weight of the Tyrian shekel was 
not understood by them. For so says Maimonides in his 
comment upon thistext?: “ According to the maneh of Tyre ; 
that is, the thing is to be weighed by the shekel of the Tyrian 
com. But we do not know how the Tyrian coin of that time 
stood; and therefore we say, that the meaning is, that all that 
is here weighed 1s to be of the finest silver that can be had." 

This testimony from the Mishnah, for the equality of the 
oldest Phoenician and Hebrew money, is authentic with the 
rabbins ; and cannot be traversed by them. But the truth 
of what they affirm 1s otherwise evident, from the neighbour- 
hood of the Holy Land to Phoenicia, and not only from the 
commerce, but unity of the ancient inhabitants. 

For it is well known that the country of Phoenicia was of 
. old the celebrated place of traffic on those coasts; and it 
must be allowed that the markets of its nearest inland neigh- 
bours centred there: and that, among them all, the silver of 
the merchant must have been the silver of the Phoenician 
trader. And then, of all their neighbours, the Holy Land 
was the nearest and the most necessary to that maritime 
people. It was a fruitful large country, running parallel to 
the other narrow one, from north to south, and divided from 
it only by a protended ridge of the Libanus. And it was, we 
may presume, the granary of it then, and supplied it with 
ordinary provisions; as it was, we know, afterwards the coun- 
try which nourished them of Tyre and Sidon». 

So nearly concerned were these two countries by com- 


n [n Becor. cap. viii. $. 7. © Vid. Surenhus. in Mish. par. v. p. 185. 
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merce: but it should seem that they were more nearly re- 
lated, and that the land commonly called Canaan was nothing 
else but the inland Phoenicia, and the other was, properly 
speaking, the maritime. This fully appears from what Grotius 
produces upon St. Matth. xv. 22, and particularly from that 
of Stephanus de Urbibus, where it is said of the word cna, 
(which is presumed to stand for the word chana,) that so 
Phenicia was called. For, in support of the ancient agree- 
ment of these two oriental and Grecian names, the Arabic 
word kanaa may be brought for a wituess; whose principal 
signification is to be very red, or ruddy4; and particularly 
so of the face, by paint ; or the hands, by mulberries. And 
to this the doínf exactly answers, which is rendered in 
Hesychius by vppóv, ro xpópari, and épv0póv Bdpya: and 
so Qouwtikotüv, which is mvppov, and aiparéóes: and also $oírtov, 
(from whence the uterque penus,) which is likewise zvppór, 
€pvOpóv ; and $óvos, which is blood, or death by wound. And 
this last signification I mention, in reference to the same in 
kanaa, which is to Kill, and, I suppose, from the same metaphor. 
This little criticism the reader will please to pardon; for he 
may think, as I do, that my argument for the equality of the 
moneys spoke of did not want it. 

I shall only add, that if the money of those countries was 
equal at first, and in Abraham's time, there is no reason to 
surmise any difference in Moses's time, or during the whole 
first period. For this weight of money, so took up in Canaan, 
had it been different from the Egyptian, (though it is as likely 
to have been the same,) the Israelites might well have used, 
among themselves, at least, in Goshen: but by the same they 
must certainly have reckoned in the Wilderness; unless we 
will create a difference between the shekels of the Pentateuch, 
where none is made; that is, between those paid by Abraham 
in Genesis and those mentioned in the other books of the 
Law. 

§. HII. After this comparison of the old Phoenician money 
with the scriptural, I come now to compare it with the 
ancient profane of other nations. And here it may be re- 
membered, that those of this country, commonly called 
Phenicia, were not only the great leading merchants of the 

4 Gol. Colum. 1968. 
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Holy Land, but were the great traders and navigators of 
that part of the world in which we are now concerned : the 
commerce between those of the continent on the east of them, 
as far as Persia ; and on the south, even into Egypt, which 
had not: itself much dealing with foreigners; and between 
those on the west, as far as the Mediterranean sea extended ; 
being chiefly, if not solely, managed by them. From thence 
all the Grecians owned they had learned the skill to write 
and to account ; and from thence they derived their measures, 
their weights, their talents and minas, &c., with the very 
names, and with the same proportions. And so a mina is 
nothing else but the Phoenician maneh : a stater, as a tetra- 
drachm in silver, or a didrachm of gold, fully answers to the 
shekel, whose verb in the oriental language signifies pendo, 
appendo, tornut. I may also venture to add, that a talent, 
the rdAavrov, with its raAde, fero, plainly corresponds with 
the Arabic signification of /salangr, which is gravitas, and 
gravium tolerantia ; and that the ¢sadi in this word might as 
easily be turned into a 7" with the Grecians, as it was in 
Tsour, when they called that city Tyre. 

That the Greeks took up the manner of counting their 
money and weight from the Phoenicians, though they varied 
from them, and among themselves, in the quantity, is, I 
think, undeniable. And the same is to be affirmed of all the 
now mentioned inhabitants of Asia, whether on this side or 
the other of mount Taurus, wheresoever they are found to 
have reckoned in this manner. The Egyptians I do not 
mention: because I would not enter into the controversy 
about the rival knowledge of those nations; and because the 
Egyptians, though they agreed in the same measures, (as 
probably they did,) yet cannot be so well supposed to have 
communicated them to the distant parts of the world. 

This notice now taken of the ancient predominancy of the 
Phoenicians in navigation and trade, which continued with 
them unto the middle of the second period, 1s not only proper 
on this occasion, but to be remembered for another, which 
will presently offer. 

$. IV. This comparison of the Phoenician money, on either 
hand, has not yet determined to us the special weight of any. 

¥ Gol. Colum. 1423. 
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It has shown, that all the profane moneys, the Chaldzan to 
the east, and the Grecian and others to the west, have been 
ordered from the beginning, correspondently to it, but has 
not yet discovered which of those various talents and mine 
&c. have kept to their original, that we may learn it from 
some one of them. And the equality, that has appeared, on 
the other hand, between the Phoenician and the sacred, leaves 
the determination of either under great difficulty, by veason 
of the difference which is affirmed by the rabbins to have 
passed between their ancient and later moneys, and that 
which may likewise be pretended in the Phonician. For it 
is from the later moneys that we must chiefly expect inform- 
ation. And if we find the Jewish tobba and its contemporary 
Tyrian to be equal, the rabbins will not let us conclude that 
the ancient shekels therefore were, nor will their favourers 
presently allow us that the ancient Phoenician was equal to 
the later, lest the Hebrew money, which they must confess 
equal to the old Phoenician, should likewise prove equal to 
the later. 

As for the Tyrian: it cannot well be surmised to have re- 
ceived any change, unless by the conquest of Tyre, made by 
Nebuchadnezzar at the time of his destruction of Jerusalem. 
And I may therefore aptly distinguish the comparisons, I 
am further to make, between profane money and the sacred, 
by the same famous periods, before and after the captivitv. 
And in the second period, with which I shall begin, I shall 
first compare the Tyrian coin with its profane derivatives, 
whether Grecian or Babylonian, and then with its contem- 
porary Jewish. 

Among those profane coins, the Attic of Solon, the measure 
so much celebrated by the Grecian Jews, is of chief consider- 
ation: and to this the Tyrian is given for equal, by Heron, in 
the words produced by Scaligers De re num. In which the 
author positively gives the Tyrian talent, as equal to the 
Attic; and absolutely so (as Scaliger, I think, rightly under- 
stands the place) in weight, number, and value of its pieces. 
By the help of this Attic we also know, within some compass, 
what proportion the Tyrian bore to the Babylonian. For 
Pollux t, informing us that 7o Attic minze were equal to the 

s Page 43. t Poll. lib. ix. cap. 6. 
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Babylonian talent, gives us to understand, that, according to 
the account he followed, (and whence he had it we may see 
presently,)the Attic mina was to the Babylonian as 60 to 70. 
And Athan» expressly tells us, that 72 Attic mine were 
equal to a Babylonian talent; and, consequently, that the 
Attic mina was to the similary part of the Babylonian talent, 
their mina, as 60 to 7:. And further, Xenophon in his Ex- 
pedition of Cyrus, (about the middle of the first book,) mak- 
ing mention of a Babylonian piece of money called siglus, 
describes it equal to seven oboli Attici and a half; and, by 
his comparing this siglus with the parts of an Attic drachma, 
lets us know that the minze, or centenary sums of these simi- 
lary parts, were the one to the other in the proportion of 60 
to 75. And this siglus, we may well think, was nothing but 
an oriental shekel; a word that is, we know, of general sig- 
nification ; and which, as it is parallel sometimes to a tetra- 
drachm, and sometimes to a didrachm, might also answer in 
these parts to a drachma, and be their óA«y. 

And thus we find the weight of the Babylonian money, in 
respect of the Tyrian, (if the Attic and Tyrian are equal) to 
be, according to Pollux, as z, according to lian, 2, and ac- 
cording to Xenophon, ;. 

These indeed are considerable differences. But though we 
may not be able to reconcile them, yet they are within such 
limits as may sufficiently ascertain the Babylonian money for 
our purpose; as will be shown hereafter, $. 10. As for He- 
ron's positive testimony of that equality of the Tyrian and 
Attic, in which we are principally concerned, two objections, 
I see, may arise against it; the one against his person, and 
the other against his reckoning of an oriental talent. 

That against his person, as a late author, and not well 
known, is not to be received too easily: from the rabbins 
especially, who depend upon others, not only later, but less 
known, and whose knowledge may be justly suspected. 
Whereas this is a writer whose credibility we have no reason 
to question ; who lived not so late as to fail of ancient docu- 
ments for his information; and, treating about measures, 
cannot be presumed to have spoke of them at adventure. 
But less will the objection lie against him from his calcula- 

"Var. Hist. lib.i: cap. 32. 
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tion, in his reckoning of an oriental talent, as precisely equal 
to the Attic, which is said by the Grecian Jews to be double 
of it, and by the Talmudists not much less. For the rabbins 
have already informed us of a profane maneh, which is half 
the sacred, and left us to understand, that among the Ty- 
rians, where there was a greater mina, equal to the sacred, 
(as in the first period it was undoubtedly,) there was, at the 
same time, a lesser, which was just its half. And that the 
rabbins have not given us a wrong account of these lesser 
subduple minas and talents, we may rest well satisfied, by 
seeing that both Pollux and /Elian join also in calculating by 
them. Thus, by Heron's testimony, is the Tyrian talent of 
the second period proved equal to a double Attic. And 
thence it will assuredly follow that it was completely equal 
also to another talent of great note, the Alexandrian of 
Egypt, set up in the middle of this period 

$. V. There remains still a Grecian talent, mentioned by 
Herodotus, and not much spoke of elsewhere, the EKubcean, 
which may appear to be the Tyrian ; and, at the same time, 
will prove to be a double Attic, or the Alexandrian ; and all 
this by such considerations as will much confirm the inform- 
ation of Heron now cited. 

Herodotus * tells us in his history of the Persian Darius, 
who lived towards the beginning of this period, and completed 
the restoration of the Jews, which is supposed to have settled 
their new money, that this prince, being a great manager of 
his revenues, and surnamed therefore the * chapman or re- 
tailer by the Persians, divided his vast empire into so many 
provinces; and ordered the tribute of each by so many ta- 
lents, if brought in silver, to be paid by the Babylonian ta- 
lent; and if in gold," (which he most desired,) * by the 
Euboic; a talent that was," says he, *to the Babylonian as 
six to seven." And now, that this Euboic talent was the 
same with the Tyrian, may appear, if only from the contra- 
distinction of it, here made, to the Babylonian. For that 
other so notable talent of that wide Asiatic empire, by which 
all those several nations were to bring in their tribute, in the 
metal most desired by the emperor, what could it be but 
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that of the Phoenicians? a people of his, whose money had 
been long known, and every where current; and by whom 
he maintained the command and commerce of the Mediterra- 
nean. No other talent can, I think, be set up here in com- 
petition with the Phoenician : if any, they must be either the 
Egyptian or the Athenian or the Lydian. 

As for the Egyptian, whatever it was, if not the Phoeni- 
cian, it was a species of money little known at that time in 
Asia; that nation having as yet had but little commerce with 
the rest of the world. And had it been meant by Herodotus, 
it was very unlikely to have been called the talent of Euboea, 
an island, which can the least pretend, of all the parts of 
Greece, to have had such a particular correspondence with 
Egypt. 

Neither could it be the Attic of those days. For that 
money was but lately erected by Solon; and cannot be 
thought, in so short a time, to have got that currency in 
Asia and Egypt as to be made one of the two standards. 
For the Athenians were at this time a little people, whose 
naval power and commerce and riches and great name grew 
after this Darius, and upon the defeat of his son Xerxes. 

The best pretence may be made by the Lydians, whom 
Cyrus had lately made the subjects of the Persian empire: 
who had abounded in gold and silver; and, as Herodotus y 
tells us, ** were the first he knew that coined those metals ;" 
the first, I suppose, he means, who had adorned and guarded 
such pieces with an image and a legend, and had made them 
numismata, enjoining the receiving of them. But neither 1s 
it likely that this Lydian talent was intended, under the 
name of the Eubcan, by Herodotus in this third book. For 
he had spoke so particularly of the Lydians in the first, that 
we cannot think he would have expressed their money here 
by the name of another place; and which was much less 
known either to the Persians or Greeks. 

$. VI. So may this Euboic talent, by itself, appear to be 
the Pheenician; but it will much more, if we take with it the 
golden pieces then in course, and called darici. 

These are known to be the pieces of which Herodotus 
speaks 7, when he says, that this Darius refined his gold to all 
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purity, and coined it into money ; and that his deputy in 
Egypt, seeing his master desirous to perpetuate his memory 
by this fine gold, presumed to do the same there in silver, and 
lost his life for the emulation. 

These golden pieces are so well known for the Persian 
darici, that they are commonly supposed to have their name 
from this Darius. And here now we have golden pieces that 
must necessarily be thought to have been certain ready 
aliquots of that golden talent by which the officers of the 
revenue collected it. And what aliquots they were of that 
talent we cannot long doubt, when we remember they are 
always reckoned equal to an Attic aureus ; and that therefore 
three thousand of these, or six thousand of their halves, are 
the weight of an Attic talent. And now, if it has been in 
any superior degree probable, from the appointment of the 
Eubcean mina, that it was the Phcenician, and likewise from 
Heron, that the Attic was the same Pheenician, we have it in 
a much higher degree probable that the Euboic was the 
Phoenician also. 

In prejudice of the conclusion I have made from this 
golden coin, it may possibly be surmised, that it was originally 
an Attic aureus, and so some aliquot or other of the Eubcean 
talent, and only copied by Darius. 

But this surmise can take no place; if only for the reason 
which has been already given, why the Athenian talent could 
not be meant by the Eubcean of Herodotus. For, was this 
Darius the first prince in the east who coined this money, 
yet it is utterly unlikely that he, ambitious as he was of being 
famed for it, should have chosen an Athenian type for his 
pattern ; not only because they were then (as has been said) 
a little people, and not yet so considerable in trade, as others 
of the Grecians, and were besides his enemies, and in his con- 
tempt; but because he had a standard ready of his own 
empire, by which the negotiations of its wealthiest and most 
trading provinces had been long managed, and to which the 
Greeks had been well used. 

§. VII. The equality of the Euboic and Tyrian talent, so 
far advanced, may yet seem more probable, if we inquire 
whence it may have risen. 

For, that Eubcea was as likely as any other part of Greece 
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to have entertained the Tyrian measures is manifest from the 
ancient stories of Cadmus and Palamede. Cadmus, who is 
the first that is mentioned to have introduced the use of 
letters, and other eastern institutions, must, in his way to 
Thebes by the Euripus, have rather touched upon that island, 
which was fruitful and open, than upon the side of Attica, 
which was barren and rocky, and without havens. And 
Palamede afterwards, who was king of the southern part of it, 
at that entrance of the Euripus, where the old famous towns 
of Gerzstus and Eretria stood?, is recorded to have added to 
the alphabet; and has the honour to be mentioned by Sopho- 
cles and Euripides as the inventor of weights and measures 
and numbers ; and as of numbers, by Plato; (I suppose they 
mean the restorer of them to the Tyrian ;) and therefore they 
possibly remember him, because he was followed in it by 
their city ; and by Solon, an ancestor of Pisistratus, Plato's 
cousin. Foras to the /Eginean weights and money, attributed 
to Phidon king of the Argives, and used in Peloponnesus, it 
was of a later date; and the coin in no honour with the 
Athenians, as Pollux tells us. 

$. VIII. And that the Euboic money was the same with 
the Tyrian may seem not only not improbable, but likely, 
from the reformation of the Attic drachma by Solon, who 
made it about a quarter less than it was before. For when 
he reduced the old Athenian coin, for the ease of the insol- 
vent debtors, and made a hundred new drachmas out of 
seventy-three old ones^; (and whether seventy-three or 
seventy-five is not material now ;) he might very probably, 
in his regard for the poor debtors, have had an eye to the 
Tyrian standard ; and proposed to himself such a regulation 
as he might recommend to be the fittest for general com- 
merce; and whereby, at the same time, the oppressed insol- 
vents were to be discharged of twenty-seven per cent. And 
this reformation might be also more especially recommended 
to the Athenians ; because it was, at the same time, conform- 
able to the money of their great neighbour island; and from 
whence (if I may derive Eubcea from Bods) they seem to have 
taken their ancient money, that which was marked with such 
an image, as it is said, in Theseus’s time. For I forbear to 
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add, that this animal might have been the representative of 
either the Astarte or Io of Cadmus; according as he may 
be thought to have come into Boeotia either from Egypt or 
from Phoenicia’. 

And so from this probability of Solon's designed equality 
between his and the Tyrian money, that other for it, before 
mentioned at the latter end of §. 6, may be in some measure 
increased, and heightened in its degrees. 

$.IX. This Euboic talent has hitherto been compared 
with the Attic; as the eastern talent, the Tyrian and Baby- 
lonian, have been by the Greek writers; wherein the half 
has been considered instead of the whole, and gone under 
the same name. But the money we are next to compare is 
the Alexandrian of Egypt, known to be a double Attic; and 
I shall therefore propose the greater or whole Pheenician, 
and its equal, such an Eubcean, for a parallel to this Alex- 
andrian. And what I here offer at is chiefly to see, whether 
it may not be probable that this money there erected was 
the Tyrian, by the very appointment of it; and further, from 
the view of this money, to come the better prepared for the 
last part of this consideration, when we are to compare the 
Tyrian with the Jewish. 

And that the standard of that of Alexandria, a city after- 
wards so renowned, was originally intended to be the Phe- 
nician, is very probable from the circumstances of time and 
place of its foundation. 

For the great Grecian conqueror, who had just come from 
the destruction of Tyre, was now in Egypt, which he had 
since subdued, ereeting a city, and that which was to carry 
his name; built in a place much more commodious for trade 
than that of Tyre, and, as we may therefore think, instead of 
it. And no weight or money could be so convenient for uni- 
versal commerce in the Mediterranean as that which had 
been used by the Phoenicians, (with whom the Carthaginians 
are to be reckoned,) on the one hand ; and which also might 
the most nearly agree with some well known standard of the 
Greeks, the now conquerors, on the other; such as that of 
the Athenians was, who for some time had been masters of 
the /Egean sea, and of all the trade of those quarters. 
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This agreement of the Alexandrian with the Attic, its half, 
I securely mention, as some reason of its establishment. For 
the darici, which have been of use to us, in the equality of the 
Euboic and Tyrian money, will help to persuade us here, that 
it was not the principal reason. 

For, as it may be first observed, that the Tyrians had yet 
retained a great share of the Mediterranean commerce in the 
east and south; so the darici, which have appeared already to 
be prior, and not only equal, to the aureus of Athens, may 
contribute now to show us, that, in the appointment of this 
new Greek money, the whole Tyrian, and not the half, was 
chiefly considered. 

That coin, the daricus, with its archer on horseback, was 
soon well known among the Greeks, if only by the power 
it had upon some of their chief governments; where it made 
a greater impression than whole armies of archers could have 
done in the field. And this was the money that Philip king 
of Macedon chose to imitate when he coined the gold of his 
Thracian mines, and substituted his Philippei for the old da- 
rici, to the hke effect: whether they were coined, after the 
type of the Darici, either in a vie with the elder Darius, or 
out of his designed competition with the contemporary. And 
after the same model, and in imitation of his father, his son, 
the conqueror of Persia, had his A/evandrei. 

It was not very necessary above, when we spoke of those 
golden pieces under Darius, and their exact equality to the 
Attic aureus, to advertise that Solon's weight could never 
have been, at that time, made the standard of the Asian em- 
pire. Neither should it now be surmised, though the Attic 
money was grown since to be generally known and current, 
that the type of their golden coin should have been the pat- 
tern to those Macedonian kings. For that republic, how 
potent soever it had lately been, was neither so much feared 
or loved by those two princes, as to have that honour showed 
them. "The names of their coins, PAilippei and Alexandrei, 
declare the darici for the type they regarded; and the prepara- 
tion of the father, and the success of the son, show what em- 
pire they had in their view. 

Thus does the equality of the double Attic mina to the 
Alexandrian show it to be Tyrian. And this probability, as 
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a fresh testimony, conspiring with those many given before, 
may be allowed to make up a full and satisfactory evidence of 
what I have been endeavouring to prove. 

I may still add, that the Euboean mina in this section, being 
looked upon singly, as equal to the whole Alexandrian, and 
not to its half, the Attic, will furnish us with a reason why 
Herodotus, who, as Plutarch 4 complains, was a favourer of 
the Athenians, chose however, when he was to express the 
Tyrian money by a Greek parallel, to put the Euboic for it. 
And this phenomenon (if I may so call it) may be another 
consonancy of the hypothesis ; and, agreeing with what has 
otherwise appeared, join to verify it. 

$. X. The design hitherto pursued has been to gain the 
knowledge of the Tyrian talent of the second period by the 
Euboan, and to show it to be Attic. And in these com- 
parisons the Babylonian money has been mentioned, though 
under some uncertainty: and therefore, because it is pre- 
tended by the rabbins to have-been the money of the Jews in 
this period, ought to be particularly inquired after. 

And, first, we may reflect, that no such use has been made 
of it, as that any uncertainty in its weight should create any 
doubt of the equality of the Tyrian, or Euboic, to the Attic. 

For in the fourth section, the three different accounts there 
given, of the proportion of the Babylonian talent to the Attic, 
hinder not, but that the Tyrian and Attic may be equal; as 
Heron has told us. Neither (in the fifth) will that different 
state of the Babylonian, in respect of the Attic, impeach the 
argument for the equality of the Tyrian and the Euboic, that is 
drawn from the general contradistinction of the Euboic, what- 
soever it was, to the Babylonian. And neither (in the eighth 
section) will the daricus be ever the less an aliquot, or any 
other aliquot than that assigned, of the Euboic, or Tyrian, 
by reason of those variances concerning the Babylonian. 

And in the remaining part of this second consideration, 
where the equality of the Jewish and Babylonian money is 
pretended by the rabbins ; and in the third consideration, 
where the money of the first period is said by them to be 2 
of the Babylonian : it will be enough for our purpose to know, 
that the Babylonian talent is, in respect of the Attic, as 5 at 

4 De Herodoti Malignit. 
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most, and 2 at least, of it, as it is given by those Greek 
authors. It is not necessary therefore here to inquire nicely, 
which of these estimates of the Babylonian money by the 
Attic is to be preferred, whether that of + or £ or 7. But it 
may be suspected, that the highest of them, that given by 
Xenophon of 2, was not intended to be nicely exact, from the 
occasion of his giving it. For it is upon the account of a 
great scarcity of bread-corn in Cyrus's army, now come near 
Babylon, that he tells us, that a measure of meal, the capitha 
of the country, equal to two Attic chonixes, was sold for four 
sigli; and that each of them was equal to seven Attic oboli 
and a half. And it was sufficient for his intent, to express 
the price of the measure by such a sum of Attic drachme, 
and its usual parts, as were nearest to it, though not exactly 
adequate. And so 2 of a drachma might therefore have been 
put for a siglus, because the excurrent | of a drachma was an 
obolus and a half: whereas in the estimate of 9, the excur- 
rent | was inexpressible, in the ordinary parts of an obolus, 
its chalci, &c. "This reckoning accordingly he gave, for the | 
price of an Attic choenix, the daily sustenance of a soldier, in 
two Attic drachme and a half, though above that price, which 
the proportion of © would have giveu but in an irregular frac- 
tion, and by a difference which was in that case to be neg- 
lected. More minuteness in the calculation of a siglus was 
neither necessary for the apprehension of the reader, nor fit 
for the dignity of an historian. 

And it may be further observed of these different reckon- 
ings by "^ and ’ and '; drachme, that, as the middle 7.2 
is not expressible in oboli, so neither are any other between 
the extremes, neither 7.1 or 7.3 or 7.4. For 48, the number 
of chalci; or 96, the hordea, are not divisible by 10. And 
consequently it may be observed, that the equality, delivered 
by Herodotus, between a siglus and seven whole oboli, 
which would have completely answered Xenophon's intent, 
was not thought exact enough by him, when he added the 
half obolus. 

But I have gone too far in this comparison of the different 
accounts of these two authors. And it may be of more use 
to consider the different value of gold to silver, which is 
assigned by them near the same places I have now cited. 
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For Xenophon, not far from his account of that dearth, says, 
that Cyrus had promised ten talents to an aruspex, if it 
proved true, what he foretold, that Artaxerxes did not fight 
him in ten days ; and that after that time he paid him 30co 
darici accordingly. And by this author we therefore find; 
that in his time 6000 golden drachme of Athens, or a talent 
in gold, were equivalent to 1o talents in silver. But our 
other author, Herodotus, in his reduction of the Indians’ 
tribute in gold, which was 360 Euboic talents, to 4680 in 
silver, making the silver to be thirteen times the weight in 
gold, seems to have given that proportion of the value. 

This difference seems too great to have passed in so few 
years as were between the battle of Cyrus, in 401 before our 
Saviour, and the tribute set up by Darius, whose reign began 
in 510. And it is therefore much more probable to reckon 
the number 13 as a composite, and made up of the ordinary 
value of that time, and the extraordinary superadded by 
Darius. For his premium of 1 in 7, for payment in gold, 
must be brought into the account, as well as the ordinary 
value of it. And for that reason, the 360 talents of gold, 
when they are brought in account with silver, must first be 
reckoned, by the imperial allowance, to be seven sixths of 
360, and so pass for 420. And then the ordinary value of 
these 420 talents of gold is to be taken in silver; which, if 
gold be as 1 to 10, will give 4200 talents; and if 1 to 11, 
4620; but if 1 to 12, 504°. 

And still, further, it is to be considered, that neither may 
this value, of about 11 to 1, have been the constant price. 
For the premium that the emperor gave for it might well 
have enhanced its value for the present among his subjects, as 
much as might make up the difference of 10 and 11 : and so 
gold may have been before to silver as 10 to 1. 

$. XI. The Tyrian money of this second period, which has 
appeared equal to the double Attic and the Alexandrian, I 
come now to compare with the Jewish of that time; and to 
see, whether it was not the same with them. 

And, first, we shall find it, as the rabbins give it, so near 
them, that it must be reckoned for the same, much rather 
than for the Babylonian. For the deinar is, we know, stated 
by them two ways ; either with respect to the Roman drachma, 
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as commonly, or to the Egyptian dirhem, as by Maimonides. 
And if we take the modern Roman drachma of 54.75 troy 
grains, aud inerease it with a 5th, as the rabbins do, we 
have near 66 grains for the deinar; a weight which is com- 
monly owned by the older drachme, and which wants not 
much above a grain of that given by Mr. Greaves*, nor 
above four, even of the highest that can be assigned, that of 
7c. And if we go, with Maimonides, by the dirhem, and 
allow the reckoning of the Jewish grains by barley of Egypt, 
and suppose 64 of them to be a dirhem, we have then 
a deinar of 72 Egyptian grains, the weight commonly es- 
teemed in Egypt to be the Attic drachma, and which, being 
something under that number of troy grains, will not exceed 
the Attic drachma of 68 troy grains (the most likely weight 
of 1t) by 4 grains. 

Either of these deinars seem to have been intended for 
those respective drachmas of Athens ; but the highest of them 
caunot be, as the rabbins would have it, a siglus of Babylon. 
For according to the proportion of 6 to 5, which they and 
JElian give, between the Babylonian and Attic money ; the 
Attic, if but of 66 grains, will require a siglus of 79 grains, 
which is too high ; and the siglus of 72 grains, which Maimon- 
ides supposes, will require 60 grains for an Attic drachma ; 
which is far under the true; and the same 60 for a quarter 
shekel of the rabbins, which is by almost all of them reckoned 
under 55. "Thus far is the Babylonish money from being 
the Jewish of this period, if we take it for a * of the Attic; 
and it will not be much nearer, if we take it at the lowest 
proportion, for a 2. 

$. XII. Thus do the rabbins, either by their calculation 
from the Roman ponderal drachma, or from the 96 grains, 
agree to bring the deinar very near to the Attic drachma. 
Butthat it was precisely the same, the name deinar may serve 
to prove. 

In the rabbinical table, we see, it is put for half a tobba ; 
and, if it be, or be not, the Babylonian siglus, is however, by 
its situation, and proximity to the Attic drachma, a parallel 
to those drachme. It is also, if we go lower, divided, like a 
drachma, by 6 meahs, for so many oboli; and has its meah 

e See partii.chap.1.$.4. — f See chap. r. of this part, §. 4. 
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divided into 16 grains, answerable to so many half chalci, 
called too by the Greeks barley-grains. By this parallelism 
how Maimonides might easily have been led to the equality 
of this half tobba with the Attic drachma has been suggested 
already; and that he might, if his rabbinism would have suf- 
fered him to have taken foreign instruction, have been per- 
fectly assured, I am now going to show. 

For he could not be ignorant of this, that the deirar was 
not a word brought from Babylon, but an exotic to all the 
oriental languages, and had come from the west, the opposite 
point, and from Rome, a very remote city on that side. A 
little more knowledge too in the history of the east would 
have informed him that this word denarius could not have 
been received there into the signification of any drachma, 
neither in Judza nor yet in Syria, until those parts were 
subjected to the Romans by Pompey, in the year before our 
Saviour sixty-three. And he might besides have reflected, 
that though a drachma, after they came under the Roman 
dominion, might then sometime, in loose and inaccurate 
speaking, have been called a denarius by a Roman, yet it 
could not be so named by the people of the place, specifically, 
and as a piece of certain weight, except it were equal to it. 
And that a denarius of that time, at the highest, and of 62 
grains and a half, was equal to one of his Babylonic drachma 
of 72, he could not have allowed. 

We Christians know, if only from our Gospel history ^, that 
in the reign of Tiberius the Roman denarius, the tribute 
money to the empire, was not the same species with the 
drachma by which the poll-money to the temple was paid. 
For the payment by didrachms! and staters, whatever they 
were, was the same, we may suppose, it had been before the 
coming in of the Romans, and the rabbins will grant that it 
had been long before; and those Grecian names, introduced 
by the conquest of Alexander, and still retained by the Jews, 
strongly imply, that they and the denarius had now in pro- 
per speech a different signification. 

We also have seen that a drachma, the Attie, though 
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always equal to the denarius, yet was never, in common ac- 
count, styled by that name, till the denarii of the later 
emperors, who lived in the third century, and long after the 
final dispersion of the Jews, had risen up to be equal to the 
Attic standard drachme. This has been observed hereto- 
forek, And it is not very probable that the style of a deinar, 
by which the weights and moneys of the Jews are now reck- 
oned, should have been in use with them before it was 1n the 
Roman empire. 

And from these observations I may, I think, with great 
probability conclude, that this deinar of the rabbins was no- 
thing else but the d5yvdpiov of the later Greeks, such as is 
mentioned, part ii. chap. 5. $. 5. and also in this, chap. 2. 
§.5. And that its very name, used as it is for a species of 
weight, speaks it plainly to be the standard drachma of 
Athens. 

§. XIII. The most likely time for the beginning of such a 
general acception of the word dnvdpiov with the Greeks seems 
to have been when the Roman empire became the Grecian, 
from the removal of the court to Constantinople, and the in- 
vasion of Italy and the western parts by the northern barba- 
rians. And from this time it may be rationally judged to 
have been taken up by the rabbins, either of Palestine or of 
Egypt, where the greatest synagogues, or schools of them, 
may be supposed to have been. 

In Trajan's time, the Jews might have been suffered to live 
quietly, and have their synagogues in those places. But 
their turbulencies and rebellions having provoked Adrian to 
their extermination, and their tumultuous insurrection con- 
tinuing to make the good Antonines their declared enemies, 
the Babylonian empire was their near and only sure refuge ; 
where they might enjoy, in some degree, a free exercise of 
their religion. And from the descendants of those refugees 
the greatest part of the traditions we have delivered to us 
came, as we may well suppose by the language as well as 
the name of one of their Talmuds. When and where the 
compilations in Hebrew were framed I am not concerned to 
inquire. For the Mishnah, it seems, has nothing to say of 
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their old money, but that it was Tyrian: and what that Ty- 
rian was, none of their traditions have informed them. This 
seems to be probable concerning the Mishnah, their digest : 
that it was a book not known in the time of Epiphanius and 
St. Jerom, though some of those traditions might have been 
consigned to writing before; and that the comments there- 
fore upon it must have been very late. And now, from the 
ignorance of those rabbins concerning the Tyrian coin, we 
may well judge them to have been trained in no Palestine 
school. And from the expression of the supposed Babylonian 
drachma, by a deinar and its 96 grains, we may know the 
author of it to have lived in the Roman empire, and in 
Egypt. we may then presume: the Jews, who were always 
willing to sojourn there, having had for some time a liberty 
to return ; and Alexandria having for a long while been the 
famous seat of all learning, especially the mathematical. 

Upon these considerations I am apt to think that some 
Gemarists of this country, whose memorial was transcribed 
afterwards into the Talmud, may about the time of Epipha- 
nius, and at the latter end of the fourth century, or later, 
have expressed the Jewish drachma of the second period by 
this deinar, as by a species of weight then well known for an 
Attic drachma ; and that this continued to be well under- 
stood there, as long as the Greeks were masters of the south- 
east of the Mediterranean, notwithstanding the change that 
had been made by the institution of the new drachma, now 
for distinction termed ZZgyptiaca ; but which, as it seems by 
the Arabie word dirhem, had sometimes before that conquest 
gone simply under that name. And it may easily be imagined 
why the word deinar ceased to be understood in the sense of 
that drachma, at some small distance of time from the invasion 
of those eastern barbarians. For there came in with them an 
inundation of ignorance: and how much of ancient knowledge 
was like to be spared, we may learn from Omar's order! for 
the burning of the Alexandrian library, who measured the 
use of all learning by its service to their upstart ridiculous 
Aleoran. And it is therefore no wonder that, when they 
had made no use of any other drachma but that new one 
the dirhem, and measured the Attic mina itself, which they 

1 Abulphar. Pocockii, Latin. p. 114. 
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took to be the Cairo litra, by 144 of them, they forgot what 
the meaning of a deinar was, and understood not what certain 
weight those 96 grains must be that were not the grains of a 
dirhem. The word deinar, indeed, they took into their lan- 
guage™, but principally so, as it had formerly signified a 
golden coin. For the verb now chiefly connotes abounding in 
gold, and shining like gold ; and the noun is taken for a money 
aureus in general, and in particular for a coin of two dirhem 
weight; this coin having, as we may guess, its name of gold 
from those denarii in gold of the Greek emperors, which have 
been mentioned above, and weighed an Attic drachma; but 
weighing very differently, and consisting of 96 such grains of 
which the old denarius was not 7o. And this change, if I 
may have leave to go on and guess, was, I suppose, made to 
melt down and efface the memory of the old lords, the empe- 
rors of Rome; and to place, instead of it, a coin that should 
so far imitate the Attic aurei, as to weigh the same number 
of dirhems which those did of the drachms: and such a 
golden coin as this had, I may believe, been struck before by 
the Greeks themselves. And this change is no greater than 
one on the other side I have before intimated v, of the mith- 
cal: for this word, whose general signification in Arabic is 
a weight, coming afterwards to signify the special weight of 
68.314 grains, that of the Attic 6A«7 is thence transferred to 
signify the famous golden coin, that of two dirhems, the now 
named deinar. 

This notion of the Greek deinar, from whomsoever of the 
Gemarists it came into the Talmud, was so lost in a little 
time with the Saracens, by the use of the other, that the 
rabbins of that empire, who made it a point of religion not to 
learn any thing of their affairs from the Greeks, had they had 
the opportunity, could not be able to discover it. This we 
may see from Maimonides, a great master of calculation, and 
of all the oriental languages; who, as it has been observed °, 
had no further help towards the knowledge of the 96 grains 
of their deinar, but that they were grains of barley: of what 
country, his father did not pretend to have heard. 

Of the Attic artificial grains, the half of the chalcus, the 

m Goli Lex. colum. 870. n Chap. iii. of this part, $. 5. 
o Chap. ili. $. 7. 
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rabbins, it seems, to this time knew nothing: and their 'l'al- 
mudic position, that their deinar had been Babylonian money, 
must have misled them to the grains of that country. And 
the like situation and fertility of Chaldzea and Egypt, (a simi- 
litude remarked of old by Herodotus, and now well known 
under the Mahometan caliphs,) directed them to go no further 
than Egypt for the weight of this grain, if understood to be 
natural. This way Maimonides took, and upon these induce- 
ments; while other, less knowing rabbins, might have ima- 
gined that the weights of those two countries had been in 
old times always the same ; or, at least, that the measures of 
Alexandria had been adjusted by its founder to those of his 
great metropolis Babylon. 

Dut however the rabbins may have mistook, this, we have 
seen, is certain; that, in the second period, the Jewish 
weights were the Alexandrian; the darcon, sela, and tobba 
of the one, being the tetradrachm, didrachm, and drachma of 
the other, and the deinar being also nothing but the triobolum 
of Alexandria reckoned in grains, after the manner of its 
equal, the Attic drachma. 

$. XIV. The Phoenician money of the second period being 
thus settled, I now go up to that of the first, and to see whe- 
ther there was any difference between them. And a difter- 
ence between the two Tyrian it will now be necessary for the 
rabbins to surmise ; if they will maintain the difference they 
set up between the moneys of their own nation. lor after it 
has been preliminarily agreed, that the Hebrew and Pheenician 
of the first period was the same; if the Phoenician of this 
first be equal to that of the second, and consequently be Attic 
also; the Jewish of the first will be likewise Attic, and there- 
fore equal to the Jewish of the second, which has been proved 
Attic im the precedent, the second consideration. 

Of this consequence the rabbins, who regarded not the 
Greek writers of their own nation, and consulted not any fo- 
reign authors, were not aware; and therefore securely left 
the determination of this question about the Tyrian money 
under great uncertainty ; professing not to know what the 
old was, and appearing to know as little of the latter. 

The rabbinists therefore, who are now concerned, in defence 
of one difference to maintain another, have not so much as 
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any authority from their own traditions to oppose to this 
equality ; which yet they are not at liberty to deny, except 
they can disprove. For it must be always presumed of this 
old mercantile people, that they did not change their mea- 
sures, except some cause be shown. 

This we are sure of ; that no other competitor in the skill 
of trade can be named, whose measures they should prefer, 
and voluntarily take up, instead of their own. And if force 
be pretended, they have none to allege but that from Baby- 
lon; such, as they say, made that variation in the Jewish. 

And here they are already precluded from supposing such 
a change, made by Nebuchadnezzar at Tyre, as the rabbins 
would have at Jerusalem ; a change into the Chaldzean mea- 
sures: for this will not hold, as has been shown just now, in 
the eleventh section. 

Neither have they a like cause, to what they pretend at 
Jerusalem, for any change whatsoever. For here is no trans- 
portation (to Babylon) of a nation, though overpowered by 
land, yet free at sea, and safe with their ships in neighbour- 
ing friendly coasts; and whose return to their old manage- 
ment of their trade, it was the interest of the conqueror to 
procure. Here was no long aboding at Babylon, to introduce 
a different reckoning, and inure them to it ; nay, there was no 
conquest at all; but, after a siege of thirteen years, which 
shut them up only by land, they were, upon a surrender, per- 
mitted to live under a king of their own, and with their old 
laws and usages. 

For these reasons, the equality between the Tyrian weight 
of the two periods, may, I think, be taken for granted ; and 
I may have leave to rest upon the strong presumption for it, 
as a sufficient proof; and which is not to be set aside by a 
bare possibility, but by some great probability to the con- 
trary. But yet, though it needs not be supported by any 
arguments, it wants not such as will dispose us to a readier 
belief of it. 

$. XV. For, first, the Attic weight of Solon, which, as we 
have seen P, was in all fair probability reformed by him ac- 
cording to the Phoenician pattern, was So regulated before 
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the taking of Tyre 16 years, as Petavius reckons, and equal 
therefore to that of the first period. And, had the reforma- 
tion been made 16 years after, it cannot be supposed that 
Solon would have ordered it by such a new model, had he 
known it; one so unknown before on the Mediterranean, 
and so unlikely to continue. 

§. XVI. And, secondly, if the rabbinists make a difficulty, 
though a causeless one, of allowing Solon to have reformed 
his new coin to the Phoenician of the first period ; yet it must 
be granted, that the Euboic of Darius, who began his reign 
not seventy years after the taking of Tyre by the Chald:ans, 
nor a hundred after Solon's regulation, was equal then both 
to the Attic and Tyrian. And this money, as we have scen, 
has a fair title for itself, and consequently for its Attic, to be 
the ancient Tyrian. 

$. XVII. And, lastly, the daricus, the famous aliquot of 
the Tyrian mina in the second period, the aureus of Solon, if 
it shall with any probability appear to have had a place in the 
first, will show the min: to have been the same. This coin 
is commonly supposed to have had its name from the Persian 
Darius, who took such care about it; but is said by the Scho- 
liast of Aristophanes to have been elder, and to have been so 
called from another Darius, who is thought to be the Mede, 
dispossessed of Babylon by Cyrus: and I may add, that pos- 
sibly it need not be barred from a pretence to a yet higher 
antiquity, for want of another Darius, elder than this, to give 
ita name. For, after all, the word daricus may have origi- 
nally been nothing else but a drachma ; not from the Greek, 
as a handful of oboli, but from the oriental daraka, which 
has in it the signification of a footstep or impression: and, 
connoting near the same with /obba, and so, going for a coin, 
might well have been taken with it for the weight of a half 
shekel ; especially if, as Epiphanius tells us, this was the first 
money that was struck. But, whencesoever a daricus was 
denominated, it appears to have been a coin or measure of 
weight very early, by the account we have of Homer's golden 
talent, which is reckoned by Pollux and others at three aurei 
of Solon. 

And now, if this talent of gold was a species of weight but 
in the poet’s time, it was so, by the account of the Arunde- 
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han Marble, about the year goo before our Saviour, in the 
reign of Jehoshaphat, and when the kings of Babylon were 
not much known to the Jews. But if the poet speaks as in 
the time of his heroes, and of the end of the siege of Troy, 
this talent will be found to have been extant near 300 years 
before, and as old as Jephthah the judge. 

It must also be taken for a Phcenician piece, at the lowest 
date. For that people, at that time, continued to be the great 
traders on the Mediterranean, and are the only ones men- 
tioned by Homer. 

And therefore, if of that lesser Phoenician piece of gold we 
take the aureus of Athens to be an aliquot, it must in all 
reasonable probability be allowed to have been an aliquot 
of the greater talent, which consisted, we know, of 6000 
bekas. 

For in this case, where the onty doubt is, whether the beka 
was the Attic didrachm, or wanted a 6th of it, an Attic 
didrachm of gold, if found at that time, must at first sight be 
acknowledged for the beka. 

Thus may the didrachm of Athens be discerned to have 
been a Phoenician beka, and 6000 of them equal to a double 
Attic talent ; and half that number of bekas, the lesser talent 
of the Phoenicians, (called the profane with the Jews,) to 
have been equal to a single Attic. And by this reckoning, 
the Homeric talent itself, weighing six Attic drachme, will 
be an aliquot of the Attic, and the 1ooodth part of it. 

The design I here aim at is sufficiently served, if the know- 
ledge of Homer’s talent be allowed to make some proof of 
the equality of the beka and the Attic didrachm ; neither is 
it necessary for me to inquire why this piece of gold was 
called a talent. But if it has not been thought unlikely 
that a weight of gold, equivalent to a talent of brass, might 
therefore be called a talent; and that the value of gold to 
brass might anciently have been as a 10co to 1, (according 
to what has been intimated part ii. chap. 1. §.3. and observed 
§.12. of this chapter,) the reason of the denomination may 
then add a new argument for the equality of the Attic and 
old Pheenician weight. 

This last conjecture, as it is conceived with diffidence, and 
proposed with great submission, so is not at all necessary to 
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make out the intention of this third consideration. For it 
has, I think, been otherwise proved, and with sufficient 
evidence, that the Tyrian of the first period differed not 
from the Tyrian of the second. 

$. XVIII. The equality between the Tyrian money of the 
two periods, though the rabbins have nothing to say against 
it from their own learning, yet needed to be proved, against 
what may be said in their behalf by others. For, not to 
conceal their advantage, the Greek learning may furnish 
them with, there is a well known species of money, which 
may serve their turn, if it may be allowed to be the old 
Tyrian. Itis the /Eginean money, very ancient and current 
over all Peloponnesus ; which is exactly 2 of a double Attic ; 
and may be set up by the Jewish hypothesis for the first 
period, by those who will grant us a double Attic for the 
second. For as they may allow, what we have now suggested, 
that the weight of a daricus, or Attic didrachm, might have 
been a drachma with the latter Tyrians; so may they contend, 
that this /Eginean weight of a single drachma, and — 2 of that, 
was the drachma of the elder. And so (as we have heretofore 
observed) a whole Attic drachma of 66 grains for the second 
period will afford us a Roman drachma of 55 grains for the 
first. 

But this supposition, that will suit that hypothesis so well, 
(for it equally holds, whatever Attic drachma we shall choose,) 
is absolutely destroyed by that constant equality of the 
Tyrian money, which has been now asserted. 

And in the proceedings of this chapter we likewise see 
particularly confirmed (as was promised above, chap.iv. §.3.) 
the truth of the position, which denies the coins, found equal 
to half a Roman ounce, to have been the shekels of Israel, of 
the first period. For here that shekel has been proved, 
without any regard to the Roman weight, to be the standard 
tetradrachm of Athens; and this exceeds, as we otherwise 
know, the highest Roman half ounce, as much at least as 
4 x 67 grains exceed 4 x 55. 

But there is no need of a special confutation of this ground- 
less, unaccountable fancy of the rabbins, who set up an 
equality between the ancient money of the Israelites and 
Pheenicians, and between the late denarius, the drachma of 
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Rome; a town which had no existence in a long time after, 
and whose first money was brass, for an age after Alexander 
the Great, and when it was made silver was taken up from 
the Athenian current diminished coin, and fell down after- 
wards by chance, and by several degrees, to be the 8th of 
their ounce. By chance I say ; for it cannot be imagined that 
there was any design of approach to the old Hebrew, though 
there might be to the old Doric, in all these changes, 
more than there was of a complete agreement when it came 
to be a drachma under Adrian and the Antonines, princes, 
who, if they may be imagined ever to have inquired after the 
old Hebrew money, can never be thought inclinable to have 
conformed their coin to any Jewish. And if it was a chance, 
it was a wonderful one, and just as likely as if the rabbins 
had told us that those emperors were their proselytes. 

And now, to sum up the result of the three considerations 
which have lengthened this chapter; if it has appeared by 
this last, that the Tyrian money was the same in both periods; 
and by the precedent, that in the second period the Tyrian 
and Jewish were the same, and equal to Solon's Attic ; and 
by the first, that they two were equal in the first period ; it 
necessarily follows, that there was no difference between the 
Jewish money of those periods, and that they were equal to 
the Attic in either; as the Greek writers of the Jews had 
informed us before. 

$. XIX. But it is high time to put an end to this tedious 
inquiry into the state of the Jewish money. By it, I think, 
it has evidently appeared, that the traditions, by which only 
the rabbins were informed of their ancient measures, are of 
small authority, and very imperfect; and also, for want of 
the knowledge that foreign learning would have furnished, 
not well understood by their ablest masters; that the elder 
Jews, who have wrote in Greek, deserve in all respects to be 
most credited by us ; and that the account they give is sup- 
ported by foreign authors, who cannot be suspected of con- 
spiracy nor accused of ignorance. 

And now we are so well assured of the ancient constant 
equality of the Hebrew and Attic weights and money, there 
is no need to frame a particular table for the scriptural. For 
if we turn their talents, manehs, and shekels of money into 
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quarter?shekels,"and enter with them as with drachme into 
the Attic tables, (the first or the last, as we best like,) we have 
the sum of their money expressed in ours. 

So much labour is spared in calculation by this equality. 
But the time that has been spent in the establishment of it 
will be still less regretted, when we see how serviceable it 
will be in the knowledge of the Jewish measures of content, 
to which I am now going. 


CHAPTER VI. 


$. I. The denomination and proportion of the Mosaical measures of ca- 
pacity, according to the rabbins. 
$. II. The determination of a /og by Maimonides, as it now stands in his 
Commentaries on the Mishnah, manifestly wrong. 
§. III. A conjecture concerning the correction of his calculation proposed : 
$. IV. And set aside; as not very likely, and not agreeing with the quan- 
tity he seems to have intended in his Jad Chazakah. 
$. V. Another conjecture more agreeable to that intention. 
$. VI. His whole proceeding is groundless and arbitrary. 
$.I. IN the account of these concave measures, we shall 
find much the same difference between the calculations of the 
Talmudists and the Grecian Jews, as we have seen in their 
measures of weight. I shall therefore propose and examine 
them separately ; and, first, consider the account given by 
the rabbins. 
Now as to the order and proportion of the vessels; they, 
for ought I see, generally agree in the state of them, which 
is exhibited in this table : 
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Lethek 2 I 
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§. II. As to the determination of the capacity of any one 
of them, by a known quantity, the Talmudists, I perceive, 
are not well agreed, having, as it seems, less information 
from their traditions concerning these measures than they 
had concerning the others. I shall therefore, in this inquiry 
also, think it most advisable to see what Maimonides has to 
say ; hoping at least to find, if not very certain principles, 
yet the most certain the rabbinical learning can afford us. 

This great master of theirs gives indeed the measure of a 
log with the utmost appearing accuracy, in hydrostatic weight 
and cube inches ; and for this, I suppose, he is so generally 
followed ; but neither are his calculations, as they are now 
read, consistent, nor seems he to have had any certain foun- 
dation for any. 

He says 4, that he used all his diligence to find the content 
of a rebiith exactly; and determines the quadruple of it, a 
log, to be — to au upright vessel whose bottom is a square 
of 4 inches, or 16 square inches; and its height 2.7 inches ; 
and the weight of the wine or oil contained in it, to be 
4x26-104 dirhems. And here he gives the weight of wine 
and oil to be the same; but in another part of his Mishnic 
commentary ", he makes the rebiith of wine to weigh 26 dir- 
hems, and of water almost 25, and of wheat 21. "These 
proportions of the weight of the three species, wine, water, 
and oil, being different from the received, persuade me to 
think there is an error in the mention of them ; and that the 
rebiith of almost 25 dirhems was said by Maimonides not of 
water, but of oil. And I shall therefore compute the mea- 
sure of water, as well as wine, at 26 dirhems. 

This correction seems to be wanting at first setting out ; 
but there are greater incongruities that need it. For, taking 
it for highly probable that these dirhems are the present, and 
also that the inches are the same with ours; (he expressly 
mentioning, and more than once, that his digit? are pollicares ;) 
it must then necessarily follow, that 104 dirhems do equipon- 
derate 43.2 cube inches of water; whereas we know that 144 
of them — to no more than 27.182. 

a Prafat. ad tract. Menach. edit. 5. edit. Surenhus. par. i. p. 72. 
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$. III. These numbers of cubes and dirhems are so incon- 
sistent together, that they could not have been assigned by 
Maimonides ; nor is it easy to guess how they should be re- 
formed. The slightest and readiest change seems to be this ; 
to make the dirhems 144 instead of 104, putting 4 x 36 for 
4 x 26; and then to form the cubes from the same base 16, 
but by the height of 1.7 instead of 2.7. For thus 16x 1.7 
makes 27.2 cubes, and these we know — to 144 dirhems — 
4 x 36. 

By this alteration we have a true equiponderance between 
the dirhems and cubes; and a log almost — to a palm cube ; 
a vessel that must be thought the readiest and most proper 
measure of content, for those who used that length for a 
measure of distance. And if this Cairo pound should be 
determined for the weight of a log in water, under the first 
temple, as it 1s the weight of our present pint ; we then have 
ready the © of it, near the Attic sextary, for its weight, under 
the second ; which will agree with Josephus, &c. as for that 
time. 

$. IV. For the easiness of the alteration, and the conveni-* 
ence of its measurements, one would be ready to believe that 
this was the mind of Maimonides. But it may be justly 
wondered, if such a vessel had been intended by him, why he 
raised it upon a square of 3 inches, or a palm, and ofits third, 
to the height of one inch and another fraction ; and did not 
express it directly by the whole number 3 inches, and plainly 
by the cube of a palm. 

But that the measure of a log, intended by Maimonides, 
fell very short even of this, and what it really was, we know 
from him in his consummate work, Jad Chazakahs ; where 
supposing the deinar = 96 grains of barley, he gives the 
stated weight of water, contained in a rebith or quarter log, 
to be 17.5 deinars; and makes therefore the log = to 70 
deinars. 

This calculation of a log immediately from so many deinars, 
which he here delivers, seems to be all the foundation he had 
from tradition, for the expression of it he had given before in 
his Commentaries, by the dirhems and inches of Egypt. 

Going therefore upon this ground, as the surest the rabbins 

* Halak. Erubin, cap.i. $. 12. See chap. iii. §. 6. of this part. 
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have, and taking the dirhems of Maimonides to be equal to 
the modern, of which I think there can be no doubt; and 
but using only our own inches, if we will now reckon a deinar 
at 75.54 grains troy, as in all probability it was rated by this 
author; then 70 x 75.54 = 5287.8, divided by 253.3, will give 
us 20.87 of our cube inches for the log designed. — And this, 
we see, wants above 6 such inches of our palm cube. But if 
we measure the log by 104 dirhems, (as he does in his com- 
mentary',) it will then be = 19.7. And, as if we reckon by 
lesser deinars, the lesser will the log be; so, if we suppose 
the deinar to be greater, and — 80 grains, which is much 
higher than it is carried by any; yet then 70 x 80 = 5600 
divided by 253, will give but little more than 22 of our inches, 
which will still be under 27. 

Hereabouts, in our cube inches, of necessity must the log 
be, by the reckoing of Maimonides. And if his inches differ 
not from ours, as in all probability they do not, it appears 
presently how enormously excessive his number of 43.2 
cubes must be, being near twice as much more than it can 
rise from its true foundation. 

And the log reckoned at about 20 of our inches (should we 
question the equality of ours and those of Maimonides) will 
by no means agree to any other 43 that may be surmised. 
For if 43.2 of Maimonides’s cube inches are put equal to 
twenty of ours, the length of it will be no more than 0.462 
of ours, a length too small to be allowed by any rabbin; so 
far will it be from exceeding ours, as Gedaliah would have it. 

$. V. To return therefore to the construction of the solid, 
which Maimonides in his Commentaries gives us for a log: 
we see that it is not unreasonable to suppose, that he intended 
the measure whose water was to weigh 104 dirhems to be a 
solid containing about 20 of our cubical inches. And then 
we consequently know, that the height of a parallelepipedum, 
of that content which is given by the dirhems, if it has 16 
square inches for its base, must of necessity be = 22 = 1.25; 
and so the height for the content of 20.87 such inches, given 
by the deinars, will be= 1.304. 

And here then, finding it very reasonable to think that 
Maimonides had, in his calculations drawn from his experi- 


t See above, §. 2. 
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ments about the quantity and weight of water, set down 1.3 
inches for the altitude of his vessel ; I should go on to guess 
that his transcribers, not caring, or not able, to examine the 
computation, had made the mistake of writing 2.7 for 1.3. 
Neither will this last conjecture for the integral seem very 
unlikely, if we consider, that two inches might be made of 
one in the original Arabic only by adding two final letters to 
the word signifying an inch, and so putting it in the form of a 
dual; and that, if any mistake was made in the decimal 
fraction, and a wrong numerator wrote in the place of 5, it 
could be no other than this 7, or 1, or g. For o.2 and o.4 
and o.5, &c. must, according to custom, have been expressed 
by other fractions of primary lesser numbers ; as by +, and =, 
and 1, &c. 

There is, I know, an objection that may arise against the 
change of 3 into 7, from the particular manner of expressing 
this ;4, in one place; which is by two fractions, a + and + 
added": but then too it may be considered that a mistake 
may have easily passed here ; and that, if instead of a + and a 
+, we substitute + without or less by a +, we have the 42, very 
regularly expressed. 
^ All this is offered in honour to Maimonides, for a correc- 
tion of the palpable inconsistence of his numbers, as they now 
stand ; and which seem to have been too securely transcribed 

by the latter rabbins, and from them by others. 

... $. VI. But all this inquiry may well appear too nice. For 
so is the whole proceeding of Maimonides, when he estimates 
contents by those weights, judged to be by his commentator* 
on the place in his Jad Chazakah, above mentioned; who in- 
forms us, that there is no ground for such a computation in, 
the Mishnah, no, nor in the Gemara ; but that all this was 
added from the subtle speeulations of some other rabbins, 
masters of their schools, and great men, such as Maimonides 
himself was; and that all were not once of the same mind 
about it, though it be delivered there by him for general 
doctrine. 

And now, if their Talmud has been so far from giving them 


" Maimon. Comment. in Mishn. tract. de Sabb. cap. viii. §. 1. Vid. 
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any authority to apply measures of weight to the raising a 
measure of content, that their own authors have thought fit 
to question and dislike the method, as novel to them ; and if, 
as they have no ancient vessel to produce for a standard, so 
neither have they any certain lengths from their traditions by 
which they should erect one; and if those which are taken 
up by Maimonides were not only taken up by him at his own 
discretion, but delivered to us in such a manner as not to be 
reconciled with what himself lays down, and much less well 
ascertained ; if this be true, we manifestly see how little we 
are to rely upon the modern doctrine of the rabbins for the 
vessels of the first temple. 


CHAPTER VIE 


§. I. The Hebrew vessels plainly given by Josephus, as equal to their 
parallel Attic. 

. II. This equality, as to the main of it, agreed to by Epiphanius: 

. III. And confirmed by St. Jerom. 

. IV. The equality of the vessels otherwise probable: first, from a simili- 
tude in the reckoning of them : 

. V. And chiefly from the equality of the Attic and Hebrew weights. 

. VI. The great probability for the truth of this equality. 
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§. I. So uncertain is the quantity of the Jewish concave 
measures, as they are determined by the rabbins. The Greek 
historian of that nation, Josephus, gives a plainer account of 
them; and very consistent with that he has given us of the 
Jewish weights; making them also equal to the Attic. Hey 
manifestly speaks the log equal to an Attic xestes, when he 
expresses the quarter of a kad (in the second book of Kings, 

"chap. vi. 25.) by it: and likewise? when he sets a hin of 12 
logs, at a par with an Attic double chous of 12 xeste: and 
also a bath 4, the same measure for liquids (as appears from 
Ezekiel xlv. 11.) as an ephah is for dry, and consequently of 
72 logi, or 72 such xestz; not to add, that heb puts 10 of 
these ephahs in a corus as equal to 10 medimni: these tes- 
timonies of equality in these measures are sufficient to let us 


Y Archeolog. lib. ix. cap. 4. 2 Ibid. lib. ii. cap. 9, 10. 
a Ibid. lib. viii. cap. 2. ^ [bid. lib. xv. cap. 9. 
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know, that the Jewish vessels of any certain number of logs 
were equal to the Attic of the same number of xestz; and 
that, if there be an expression of one or two of them that 
seems to import a difference, it must either be wrong read 
or not right understood. 

An omer, or gomer, for example, which is declared to be 
the tenth of an ephah in Exodus c, and goes by the name of 
a tenth deal, assaron, in Numbers, and can be nothing else 
but the tenth of 72 xestee or 7.2 xeste, is yet, under that very 
name, expressed in Josephus*, as he is now read, by 7 not 
xestee but cotyle. And this difference must, in all proba- 
bility, have risen by some error of his transcribers. Epipha- 
nius f, giving an account of that assaron, makes it consist of 
7 xeste and a fifth, which is exactly its due quantity; and 
leaves us to suspect, that in Josephus, &écras, at least, should 
be read in the place of xoróAas, and with or without a frac- 
tion, as the author may be supposed to have either designed 
exactness, or been content with a near ordinary approach; 
ordinary I say, because, though the fifth part of a xestes be a 
simple fraction, and arithmetically regular, it is yet no pro- 
per part of that measure, nor can it be expressed by the 
lower measures. But Theodoret £, on the other side, seems 
in his copy to have read xorvAas, as it stands now in ours. 
And if we therefore choose to make no change, and take in 
the rpets juscv xorvAas "Arrikàs, which he cites as from Jose- 
phus, we may then conjecture that the vpets now in Theo- 
doret was an abbreviated réecapas in a better copy; and that 
déxa before réccapas had been once read : and by this reckon- 
ing we then have 14 cotyle and a half, or 14.5 ; which exceed 
the due quantity, 7.2 xeste, or 14.4 cotyle, but by a tenth 
of the cotyla. 

Such various conjectures there may be about the expression 
of assaron by Josephus ; and yet no doubt remain concerning 
his intention to express, in some manner, the same 7.2 logi. 

The like is to be said of the seah or satum, which is esti- 


¢ Exod. xvi. 36. vid. ipsius Petavi Animadv. et 
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mated by the rabbins at 24 logi; and those are, by the com- 
mon reckoning of logi by Josephush, 24 xeste. For J osephus, 
happening to express their seah, not by an Attic measure, 
but by an Italic (as he calls it) modius and a half, and con- 
sequently, if this Italic be understood to be a Roman modius 
of 16 Roman sextaries, giving us 24 Roman sextaries instead 
of the 24 Attic, may well be imagined to have neglected the 
difference there was between the sextaries; and, content with 
a near round number, to have understood the satum to be 
the Attic triteus. And with this reckoning we may be satis- 
fied, in good reason; without inquiring why he names not 
the triteus, or what the Attic modius was; a word the lexico- 
graphers render uncertainly', and in the general, as some 


measure or other. 


bh Archeolog. lib. ix. cap. 4. 

i I find by Mr. Eisenschmid, that 
the knowledge of the modii seems 
yet to be full of difficulties. And, 
was I concerned to enter into the 
consideration of it, I should make 
the following inquiries: Whether, 
with some of the Greeks, a hemi- 
medimnus might not of old have 
been called an dudopeds, from its 
handy portability by its anse or 
ears; as we find, by him, there was 
at length such an Attic dudopevs : 
whether, among those Greeks, 
this dudopeds might not have had 
its tierce, and this called by them a 
modius ; of which therefore six went 
to the medimnus: whether the 
Roman quadrantal, as it was called 
an amphora also, was not therefore 
divided into three modii; and six 
of them to go to a medimnus Ro- 
manus, if there should be any such 
measure: whether in the descrip- 
tion Cornelius Nepos (*) makes of 
an Attic medimnus, by six modii, 
-the modius Romanus is to be meant, 
or not rather the Attic hecteus, 
which might not yet have been pro- 


perly called a ió0tos, and could not 
be rendered in Latin a seatarius, 
this word being otherwise used; 
and which hecteus the elegant au- 
thor expressed therefore in a Latin 
word by modius, but in the old ge- 
neral sense of it; the modii, he 
meant, being sufficiently distin- 
guished by his assigning six of 
them to the medimnus Atticus? 
Whether in Fannius's description 
of the Roman amphora the cube, 
after the words hujus dimidium fert 
urna, these words ut et ipsa medimni 
amphora should not be taken as a 
kind of parenthesis, speaking the 
Attic amphora to be half its medim- 
nus, as the Roman urna was of that 
cube? And whether afterwards, 
when he says 20 amphore make a 
culeus to us, he means not by nobis, 
medicis, Atticam rationem sequenti- 
bus; and intends not by his 20 am- 
phore, ro medimni Attici for his 
highest measure of liquids, like the 
Phoenician corus ? And, lastly, whe- 
ther the Hebrew satum was not 
termed a modius, after the Roman 
conquest, by the latter Jews, who 


(*) In Vita Pomponii Attici. 
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We have therefore, for the equality of the Jewish and 
Attic vessels, a full and positive testimony from Josephus ; 
and how much his authority is to overweigh that of the Tal- 
mudists in these matters we have already seen in our consi- 
deration of their ponderal measure. And this preference of 
his credibility is what is observed to be his due, upon the 
occasion of the concave, the hin, by Theodoretk, a man of 
judgment, and a Syrian: saying, * In these matters J osephus 
is to be believed, as one that exactly knew the measures of 
his nation." 

§. LI. This great overbalance of authority may be sufficient 
against the evidence of the rabbins, who have no reason for 
their own position, against that of Josephus. 

The pretences that have been sometimes used for the rab- 
binical reckoning of the Jews, from the sayings of some 
Christian writers, as Epiphanius and Jerom, on the subject 
of weight, are too produced sometimes upon this of capacity. 
But these authors will be likewise found here rather to con- 
firm than to disprove the opinion against which they are 
brought. 

As for Epiphanius, we have already seen, in the view we 
had of his account of weights and moneys, how much he has 
been injured by his transcribers ; and the same mistakes are 
to be expected about concave measures: not to say, that 
upon a strict examination the author may appear to have 
been guilty of that inaccuracy and confusion which is ob- 
served by Petavius!, and to have put down together, aud 
without distinction, what he had gathered in his commonplace 
book, from several writers, and about different people. 

He begins with the corus, whose quantity he defines by 30 
modii, (a measure with him uncertain, as will be presently 
seen,) and not by the ephah or the bath, as the scripture doth 
expressly, and St.Jerom upon the place accurately. The 
lethek too he defines by 15 modii ; and so both are in their 


finding a like tierce in the Roman their rebiith, after the example of 
amphora, the great measure of the the Roman quartarius. 

imperial city, applied that name of k Quest. lxiv. in Exod. 

modius to their famous tierce of an ! Animadvers. in Epiphan. de 
ephah or bath, their high measure; Mensur. et Ponder. Pp: 425. 

just as they are seen to have formed . 
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due proportion. But, to pass over what he says of a great 
gomer, the same with a lethek, (a corus he must have meant, 
had he not described it by 15 modii,) and also what he says 
of a batus, which he derives from a Hebrew word connoting 
the bruising of olives, an éAatorpifetov, as from the Arabic 
batta, secuit, abrupit™; but not from the scriptural bath, 
which corresponds plainly with the Arabic betta; (a word 
that has indeed in it the notion of breaking or rubbing oft, but 
signifies also dimensus est, modo suo definivit ? ;) after all this, 
he comes to speak of the Hebrew modius or satum. This 
likewise he does a little confusedly, by the mingling his 
Cyprian measures; and also something unwarily, by his 
fetching either the medimnus or modius from the Roman 
word medium. And then he makes the Hebrew modius or 
satum, as I understand him, of two sorts; the one, according 
to him, the evact and the precise, and the other, the larger. 
The measure of the exact one was, he says, found out by the 
Hebrews, (some rabbins, I suppose, he means.) with great 
accuracy of observations, to be equal to 22 sextaries. “ For 
this sacred measure, says he, is nothing else but the 22 works 
of God, performed at the creation in six days, which he par- 
ticularly enumerates; and answers to the 22 generations, he 
specifies, from Adam, and to the 22 letters of the Hebrew 
alphabet, and to the 22 books of the Old Testament," particu- 
larly by him distributed. Thus, says he, the modius is ex- 
actly reckoned by the Hebrews; and is professedly so, as 
being derived in that language from profession. For he seems 
to take the modius, as if it were model, from jadah, and not 
from the plain Hebrew word middah. Nay, he adds, if Pe- 
tavius does not misunderstand him, that this profession of 
exactness is made by the vessel when it is struck even. 

These are the reasons, he says, that show the exact 
Hebrew modius to be—22 xestz. And this they certainly 
show; that this was the number he intended ; and that by 
these modii or sata, he gives an ephah or batus less by six 
xestze, than Josephus reckons; and a lethek consequently less 
by 30, and a corus by 60. 

But afterwards, when he comes to an artaba, a measure he 
had undertook to explain ; at the same time he says, “it was 
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called so by the Egyptians,” he tells us, that * it was made up 
of 72 xestz ;”’ and also, says he, * with great exactness and 
agreement: inasmuch as there were 72 men who built the 
tower of Babylon, and 72 languages by which mankind was 
divided." This, he says, was the metretes ; and, if I do not 
mistake, he says, “it® held the three measures of flour made 
ready by Sarah ; and that those measures were ten gomers ;^ 
further adding, that * of this great measure, (for so he called 
it,) a gomer was the tenth, as containing seven xeste and a 
fifth.’ And now in this last account, the metretes or artaba 
is, we see, a sacred measure, having also a mystery for its 
larger number of 24 xestz to its third part the satum ; and 
entirely agrees in it with the batos of Josephus, having the 
same three measures as were his sata, and the same gomer, 
&c. as his. And at last our author, having given an account 
of several vessels, in which we are not concerned, and having 
faultily (as he is now read) stated some ofthe rest, concludes 
all with telling us, agreeably with Josephus, that “a vessel of 
6 xeste is the 12th of a metretes.” 

Here is therefore, as to the main of the Hebrew reckoning, 
more agreement than difference between Epiphanius and 
Josephus. For Epiphanius differs chiefly in the modius, or 
satum. But there, where he takes up, on very subtle reasons, 
a nice satum of 22 xestz, he intimates also a larger; and 
may well be supposed to have understood this of 24; a num- 
ber which the rabbins at this day still retain. 

But however this lesser reckoning of the sata may make a 
difference in the upper accounts, and lessen, in proportion, 
the lethek and corus, yet we see, that the chief measure 
of the Hebrews (the ephah or batos) reckons with Epiphanius 
the same number of xestz as it does with Josephus. And 
it 1s, after all, certain, that these two authors agree in the 
chief point at which I am aiming, the equality of the 
Hebrew log with the Attic xestz. For it can never be 
imagined that a xestes is intended by Epiphanius to express 
any other vessel of the Jews than that. 
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$. III. There is in St. JeromP no difference, as I see, but 
what ought to be ascribed to the copyists. The measure of 
the satum, about which Epiphanius varies so much, this 
Latin writer expresses, by a literal translation of Josephus, 
to be a modius and a half: leaving it to be presumed, by his 
not specifying the modius, as well as by his adding jurta 
morem Palestine provincice, that it was the Roman. 

But the hin indeed, in his Commentaries upon Ezekiel4, as 
the printed editions run, is strangely misrepresented. Here, 
after he has repeated the symbolical command of the Spirit 
to the prophet, in these words, Sevtam enim partem mensure 
Hebraice, que appellatur hin, jubetur per singulos dies bibere, 
he immediately subjoins, Porro hin duos xóas Atticos facit ; 
quos nos appellare possumus duos sextarios Italicos: ita ut hin 
mensura sit Judaici sextarii, nostrique castrensis ; cujus sexta 
pars facit tertiam. partem. sextarii Italici. And in this sen- 
tence, consisting of a position and an inference, both of them 
are made to affirm, that a hin, which Josephus reckons at 12 
xeste, was but 2 of them: for a sertarius Italicus 1s most 
probably the Atticus ; and if it be the Romanus, there is, we 
know, no considerable difference that will make any odds in 
this case. This is spoke out expressly in the position, and 
constructively in the inference; where a hin is said to be a 
Judaic sextary ; and the sixth of this, to be a third of the 
Italic; that is, one of this, to be two Italics. 

But it is manifest, that all this is wrong, and was never 
intended by the author. 

For, first, the position itself plainly disagrees with its own 
explication ; it truly saying, and according to Josephus, that 
a hin makes 2 Attic xóes, but faultily explaining these xóes 
in Latin by rendering them two sextari instead of two 
congil. 

And then the inference is not only improper, but absurd. 
It is improper and nugatory, if it is only a repetition of what 
the position had laid down ; and says no more, than that a hin 
is equal to two Italic sextaries. 

And it is likewise absurd, if we consider nearly what this 
sextarius Judaicus is. For if it be understood to be the 6th 
of a hin, of which the prophet speaks, it will be a gross 
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absurdity to make a whole hin its own sixth. And if it be 
taken in a general sense, and as a Jewish vessel, that may be 
put, if but in parallel, with the Roman or Attic sextarius, this 
must be less than the sixth of a hin, and the absurdity 
greater. 

For these reasons, as in the position, congios ought cer- 
tainly to be read for sextarios, so the inference ought cer- 
tainly either to have its sextarii (Judaici) changed likewise 
into congii, or to begin thus: ita ut sexta pars hin mensura 
sit Judaica sextarii nostri castrensis ; cujus, &c. For this 
sixth of the hin is the measure the prophet speaks of; and 
to which the position ought to be applied by the infer- 
ence. It is also a very noted measure of the Jews; and 
may be well styled mensura Judaica. And in either case, 
if, as the position has premised, the hin be 2 xóes, this sixth 
will be 2 Attic sextaries, and be entirely agreeable to what 
follows. For it may well have been equal to a Roman camp- 
sextary and to two Italic sextaries, inasmuch as a choinix of 
three cotyle was the daily allowance in Greece for a common 
soldier ; and two sextari therefore, or four cotyle, were no 
unlikely allowance for a Roman soldier, especially of the 
pretorian bands. And here I take a sextarius Italicus to 
have been commonly known, at this time, for an Attic xestes, 
as a mina Italica was for av Attica; though a xods, which 
St. Jerom does not call an Italic congius, but says he might, 
seems therefore not yet to have been so called in ordinary 
language. 

Thus does St. Jerom manifestly agree with Josephus, in 
pronouncing a hin to be equal to two xóes Attici. And so 
plainly do the contrary expressions, which put a difference 
between the Hebrew and Attic vessels, appear to be so many 
errata, and not to have come from his hand. 

§. IV. And now, being secure of the authority of Josephus 
for the equality of the Hebrew and Attic measures of content, 
I shall proceed to see whether there may not be some ad- 
ditional probabilities to strengthen it; such as we had for 
the equality of the weights. 

And so much, in the first place, must be allowed by those 
who deny the equality, that there is at least a manifest ana- 
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logy, the rabbins reckoning the same number of logs in the 
upper measures as the Attics do of xeste. 

There is also, besides this substantial analogy, an observa- 
ble similitude in the order of the reckoning the lower mea- 
sures from the higher; which appears by their denomina- 
tions. 

This, as has already been observed", appears plainly in the 
Attic vessels, descending from the medimnus; as in the he- 
mimedimnus, the triteus, the hecteus, and the hemihecteus. 
And though, when this hemihecteus got to have a name of 
its own, and to be called a xoüs*, (for that from the aliquot 
of a medimnus begun tc grow too long, and to be reckoned 
by parts, that could not be expressed by digits,) they kept 
not their former course, nor reckoned thence downward; 
because, I suppose, the half, the third, and the sixth of it, 
could not conveniently be the names of those lower vessels, 
as being used already for the higher ; and though those lower 
vessels, by their more frequent use, came to have their proper 
names from other views, yet the Roman sextary has dis- 
covered t that there was anciently among the Greeks such a 
regard. 

The same method of denominating the lower vessels by the 
upper appears not indeed in those Hebrew vessels just under 
the ephah ; for the third is called seah, and the sixth the hin, 
without any such respect upwards. But, not to say that 
there is a notable measure below the hin, the assaron or tenth- 
deal,so called from the ephah; for this may be said to 
have been caused by the tithing of an ephah: the vessels 
below the hin are openly denominated by their relation to it, 
the half hin, the third of a hin, the fourth, and the sixth of a 
hin. These are their ancient scriptural names ; and it is the 
twelfth only that has another name, the /og. 

So much analogy and similitude of reckoning there is be- 
tween the old Hebrew and Attic vessels ; which is not indeed 
of itself sufiicient to prove an equality; (for very probably 
there was the same analogy and proceeding in most of the 
Greek vessels, however they had varied from the Phoenician 
quantity;) but which may be some further inducement for 
us to believe, that those, whose measures of weight are not 
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only analogous and alike, but equal to the Phoenician, had 
also preserved the same equality in these analogous and alike 
measures of content. 

$. V. But this argument, from the equality we have seen 
established between the weights of the Athenians and Phe- 
nicians, will grow much stronger, if we consider the known 
determination of the Attic vessels by the Attic weight. For, 
notwithstanding the censure of novelty and singularity, 
passed by some rabbins upon Maimonides, from his measur- 
ing content by weight; yetit was, we know, of certain noto- 
rious use at Athens; and there, without doubt, as old as 
Solon. Neither is there any reason to question, but that the 
same relation of weight to capacity had been in use before 
his reformation ; and that what number of old drachme had 
weighed out the water of the old xoós, the same of the new 
drachm:e weighed out the new xods. For the way, by which the 
reformation of Solon could uniformly producea general ease to 
the insolvents, was this, by abating the debts to be paid in 
vessels, as corn, wine, oil, &c., in the same proportion as the 
debts of weight were abated. 

And now, as this hydrostatic constitution of the Attic 
measures of capacity cannot be probably thought to have 
been the invention of Solon, so neither is it likely to have 
been the contrivance of any elder Greek in the more ignorant 
ages ; but must in all reason be attributed to the Pheenicians. 
lor these are the people from whom the Greeks had the 
knowledge of measures; and who, as it has been observed 
heretofore", are upon many accounts more likely to have ap- 
plied the use of weight to the measures of content of water. 

This argument for the equality of the Hebrew and Attic 
vessels, from the well established equality of their weight, 
seems to have in it so much probability, that, were we desti- 
tute of any other information, it might of itself give a suffi- 
cient assurance of the truth. 

$. VI. And now, to sum up the state of this question 
about the Hebrew vessels: in the first place, it has in the 
last chapter manifestly appeared, how little we are to rely 
upon the modern doctrine ofthe rabbins for the vessels of 
the first temple. 

" Part i. chap. 1. $. 3. 
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And then, if, at the same time the rabbins are unable to 
give us any satisfaction, we find an express determination of 
their measures by Josephus, one of their own nation ; who had 
lived before their Mishnah, and during the temple ; and must 
have known their measures, as well as any even of that time, 
had they any of that age to consult: one that ought to be 
consulted by them, if they would know any certainty of their 
own history, more than they have in the Bible; and would 
be consulted, if they were not by their superstition as averse 
from attending to him now for their better information, as 
the zealots their ancestors were from hearkening to him for 
their preservation heretofore : a man of great authority in his 
time; and whose authority we have the greater reason to ac- 
knowledge, by the experience we have had of the truth we 
have learned from him about the coins, &c. where his modern 
brethren had so much failed: we, I say, whatever the rabbins 
wil do, ought, upon the sole strength of his authority, to 
admit whatsoever he has delivered to us upon this subject, 
even though the Mishnah had any thing to oppose. 

So much credit, I say, should certainly be given to his tes- 
timony, had we no other collateral consideration to come in 
and confirm his evidence. 

But when his highly credible information is backed and 
supported by an argument as strong, of a different nature, 
and from another quarter, we see to how high a degree the 
probability of that equality they on both sides advance is 
risen, and how near it comes to, what in other subjects is 
sometimes called, a demonstration. 

To conclude therefore this inquiry concerning the measure 
of the Hebrew vessels; we see, that the reduction of them to 
ours is easy, by putting a log in the place of the xestes, and 
proceeding in the method used for the Attic vessels, part ii. 
ena 2. 0. 9: 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


$.I. The length of the Phoenician palm, concluded from the hydrostatic 
nature of the Hebrew half maneh. 

$. II. The difference of the holy and profane maneh well founded. 

$. III. The difference of the neat and gross hundred, for a mina or profane 
maneh ; and of a neat and gross sixty, for a talent. 

$. IV. The content of a cube vessel, made from the Attic or Pheenician 
cubit. 


§. I. From the result of the last chapter, some light may 
be given to the measure of the Hebrew palm, whose length 
we could not venture to settle with any sort of certainty in 
the beginning of this part; and this is a consideration that 
may lead us into some further knowledge of the Jewish 
measures. 

There is, we have seen, a cubit, called by the Jews, as well 
as the Arabians, the middling one and the just ; to which the 
Hebrew is supposed equal: and the palm of this cubit, if it 
was the old one of Memphis, has been conjectured, from the 
Cairo litra, to have been equal to ours. And to this I may 
add, that the zaAauorijs of the Septuagint and Josephus * is to 
be taken for our palm; if it was the Attic: and that the 
Attic radatoris ought to be understood in Josephus, because 
it is put by him undistinguished, and in the Septuagint too, 
because the Alexandrian palm may be judged to have been 
the single Attic, though the measures of weight were double. 

But now we have, without the help of the equality of the 
palm lengths, established the equality between the Attic and 
Hebrew vessels, we are at liberty to look back and see, whe- 
ther a like argument, to that which has been used for this 
equality, will not infer the other. 

There it was concluded, from the knowledge we have, that 
the Attics imitated the Phenicians in the ordering of their 
measures; and that any thing of mathematical contrivance, 
and especially hydrostatie, in the ordering of that weight, 
must have come from thence ; and also from the now settled 
equality of the Attic and Pheenician weight: that, if an Attic 
vessel was artificially determined by water of such a weight, 
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a parallel vessel to it, among the Phoenicians, had been before 
determined by the same number of the same weights, in use 
with them. And here likewise we may conclude, if we shall 
find the weight of a 100 drachm:w at Athens to have been 
taken from the weight of a cube of water the side of which 
cube was a noted measure of length there, that the weight 
of a 100 of the same drachmee in Phoenicia had been first 
taken there from the cube of some noted length of that 
place, and also, that the above two noted lengths were 
equal. 

That is to say, if the Phoenician vessels: had their content 
of water regulated by the Attic weight, and the primary 
Attic weight was determined by the weight of water in a cer- 
tain cube, the same Pheenician weight was not only actually 
determined by the same cube in Phoenicia, but must be 
thought to have been so appointed there originally; for to 
that place the invention of measures was always ascribed; 
(and such a determination may well be called an invention ;) 
and from thence had Solon took his measures. 

I do indeed assume here that the Attic mina was of such 
an hydrostatic constitution, and have, I confess, no author to 
vouch for it. But that it was actually designed with such a 
relation to the palm of that place, we are sufficiently assured 
by the fact. For we have had good authority to think 
that our palm was the Attic nearly ; and that a sum between 
6800 and 69oo of our grains was the weight of their mina; 
and we know? that a cube of water from our palm does 
equiponderate to such a sum of our grains. And that a re- 
lation so nicely apt as this between a mina and a palm cube 
should have happened by mere chance is hardly to be ima- 
gined. 

Such an hydrostatic pound the Cairo litra openly discovers 
itself to be^ by its number of carats; and from that I have 
stated a palm, equal to ours, to have been the palm of Cairo 
and also of Memphis *; for the reckoning of that litra by 
dirhems appears to be more ancient than Cairo. The Attic 
mina has, too, I think, been very probably computed at above 
6800 grains; not only from that Cairo litra, which has been 
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all along held for Attic, in the repute of the Arabic authors, 
but from the mithkal?; not to mention the coins which 
happen to have been preserved’, and which, carrying the 
estimate of the standard drachma higher than before, may 
support even this further advance to 6840, and allow our palm 
pound for the mina. 

Such a hydrostatie relation as this between the mina 
and the palm of Athens, I suppose the Egyptian mathema- 
ticians, when they settled the Cairo litra by the dirhems, 
not to have invented; but to have owned, and artfully ex- 
hibited. And the relation, as has been observed, will still 
hold ; if the twelve times twelve dirhems did not exactly hit 
the mina: inasmuch as a small variance in the mina will 
cause a very inconsiderable and imperceptible variation in the 
palm. 

For this reason, I have not pretended to determine the 
Attic mina absolutely; but left it under a latitude, with its 
palmf; and have framed a table for its reduction to our moneys, 
if it should be reckoned at 7000 troy grains; and another 
likewise for their measures of content’ And this | did, 
craving the same allowance for the Phoenician measures, if 
any one should think fit to take them higher. 

For I have not proposed our palm and its cube of water 
to be standards to which the Athenian and Phoenician mea- 
sures should be exactly equal. And the line I have drawn 
from our country to Athens, and thence to Phoenicia, is not 
intended, as I have before advertised i, to be strictly geome- 
trical, and without latitude ; but such a one as is always used 
in natural and civil subjects, a line of direction ; which is 
supposed to take, in its way, all that is very near to it on 
either side. And it is with this allowance that I conclude 
the hydrostatic proceeding of their measures to have been 
the same at Athens and in Pheenicia, when we find the mea- 
sures themselves, if not punctually the same, yet certainly 
in a very near approximation. 

§. II. And now, if the cube of a Phoenician palm shall be 
granted to have determined the weight of a hundred Attic 
drachmee, or, which is all one, 25 Jewish shekels; we see 
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then, that the difference of manehs and talents, made by the 
rabbins, of profane and holy, had real ground ; and that the 
Greek authors, who compared the single Attic mina with a 
Babylonian or Phoenician maneh as equal to it, or not far 
from equal, proceeded rightly, though those nations might 
commonly reckon by a maneh, double of that to which the 
comparison was made. For, to give an example in the Phee- 
nician maneh; that the lesser, called by the Jews the profane, 
was of primary appointment, is evident from its equiponder- 
ancy to a palm cube of water; while the other, called the 
holy, (because it only was in use with the Jews,) could be of 
no such original, nor from any noted length ; and must have 
been taken up as the double of the profane ; and as the whole 
weight the balance bare, when the cube of water in one scale 
was counterpoised with that solid piece of stone or metal, 
that was to be used for it, in the other scale. 

§. III. It is evident likewise, that the difference the 
ancient tradition of the Jews has made between the num- 
mary and the ponderal maneh, as they call it, (by which dif- 
ference the argument for a difference between the moneys 
of the two periods is laid aside *,) has a certain foundation ; 
and is no other than that between the weight of a cube palm, 
which is 25 shekels, and the weight of a logus, which is 30 
shekels, or © of that cube. 

This maneh, by which things of price are weighed, is the 
primary and the neat ; and the other, for common ponderals, 
is the gross; and each of these manehs is reckoned by 60 
to the talent. But the number of mine in a talent may 
be alike differenced with the mine; and 60 be the neat, and 
another of $ x 60, or 72, be the gross. For so a neat talent 
of gross minz, 60 x £ mine, is equal to 72 neat mine. And 
further, as 72 is a gross talent of neat minze, so there may be 
a gross talent of gross mine; and such is the weight of water 
in a medimnus or batus, being that of 5 of a palm cube mul- 
tiplied by © of sixty, and may therefore be styled the concave 
talent. 

§. IV. The observations of the two last sections, drawn 
from the hydrostatic constitution of the lesser Phoenician 
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maneh, serve to clear something of what had been said before, 
concerning the weight. 

The same consideration may too help us to the better 
knowledge of the superior Phcenician vessels, above the ephah 
and batus. For though I have remarked before, speaking of 
the Roman vessels, that the congius and amphora were pro- 
fessedly formed from the half foot and foot; but that the 
Greeks, who raised their weight of a mina from the content 
of a cube palm, seem not to have ordered their measures o? 
content by any cubical relation to it: it may however be a 
curiosity not unuseful to see what content the cube of an 
Attic cubit will produce, and also to inquire more narrowly 
whether the medimnus might not have been formed from it. 

The Attic medimnus (and what is said of Attic vessels is 
said of their equals the Phoenician) consists, we know, of 72 
xestz ; and equiponderates therefore to 72 six fifths of a 
mina; that is, 72 and 14.4=86.4 mine; and consists there- 
fore of 86.4 palm cubes; a number whose cubic root is in- 
expressible by a palm. But this number is found adequately 
contained in the number of palm cubes of which the cube of 
a cubit consists. For the cube of a length of 6 palms is equal 
to 216 palm cubes; and in this whole number, the former 
for the medimnus, that of 86.4, will be found to be as 1 in 2 
and a +. 

This number 2.5 is the number of medimni in a cube from 
the cubit; and suits very well to the upper Phoenician mea- 
sures of content. For two of those cubes will make a lethek ; 
and four of them will make a corus; and six of them, if the 
rabbins please, will be a mickveh; and eight of them, or 
twenty medimni, will be a concave equal to the cube from 
the length of two eubits. And of those vessels arising from 
a single cubit, that of 4 cubes is the principal. For the cube 
vessel being a sestertius medimnus, 4 ofthem make a medim- 
nus denarius. And it is also remarkable not only for the 
notable number of 10 medimni contained in it, but also for 
its figure, as well as content ; being the medium between the 
cubes of one and two cubits, and being a semiregular solid 
formed by integrals of both cubes, by the height of one cubit 
and the basis of two. ‘This is the peculiar nature of that. 
chomer; and that it was of principal use we know from the 
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prophet Ezekiel!, who orders the faulty under-measures of an 
ephah or batus [a medimnus] to be adjusted by it. 

Under that regular great vessel of a cube cubit, the medim- 
nus is the next, and consists, we know, of 72 little vessels, 
which are © of the small cube of a palm, and each of them 
standing upon the square of one palm, to the height of 4, 
may be called a gross palm vessel. 

Now this medimnus, though it be such a broken part of 
the great cube, yet may seem to have had its constitution 
from it; if we do but look upon the formation now given of 
the cube of a cubit, as consisting of six palms. For the 
thirty-six times 6 palm cubes, are 36 times 5 gross palm 
vessels, the weight in water of 5 gross minas. And the 
square number 36 straight appearing to be half the gross 
talent, the number 72, it was according to right analogy to 
make this the number by which the gross little vessels should 
be reckoned ; and all of them then, instead of 5 x 36, being 
made 72 x 5, the seventy-two became the number of the little 
vessels, for a principal vessel next under the cube, and twice 
and a half of this was contained in that cube. 

In like manner indeed a medimnus of another sort might 
have been raised. For the square 36, as a number of palm 
cubes, will make 30 gross palm vessels, to be multiplied by 
the six; which 30, being half the neat talent number sixty, 
would have made a medimnus of 60, and that contained a 
whole three times in the aforesaid great cube. But such a 
medimnus, though rising so regularly, did not, we see, 
obtain; either because the other was the larger room for 
more subaltern measures, and was also equally partible into 
them, or because it was thought more congruous to reckon 
the gross palm vessels by the gross talent, as has been sug- 
gested above 

The concinnity of these proportions of the cube cubit to 
the two principal vessels, the chomer above, and the medim- 
nus below, may help to recommend the hypothesis I have 
gone upon, as consonant likewise to truth. And for such it 
may in some sort challenge to be admitted, unless it comes to 
be contradicted by stronger evidence. Now such opposition 
it may, I know, be surmised to meet with from those places 
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in the scripture, where the content of vessels formed by 
cubits is expressed by dati; as in the description of the 
Brazen-sea, and the ten lavers in the first book of Kings, 
chap. vii, and in the 2nd of the Chronicles, chap. iv. But 
possibly it may be found to agree at least as well as any 
other hypothesis, which all, upon examination, have as great 
difficulties, not to say, greater. 

The sea is described as a cylinder, five cubits high and ten 
cubits over round all about, and circularly so; for the line 
which compassed it about [the perimeter] was 30 cubits, 
(the round number by which the circumference of a circle is 
vulgarly expressed from its diameter,) though to be computed 
nearer by artists; and so as, when it was worked by Hiram, 
to be about 31.416 cubits. Now according to this measure- 
ment the area of the circle consisted of 3:19 x 5 square 
cubits; and the solid of the sea was those squares multiplied 
by 5 the height, and making 392.7 cube cubits. And this 
number of cubits might easily have been reckoned 400, and 
even so made by forming the base a little spheroidically, to 
give the water a declivity to the middle, where it might be 
let out. 

Four hundred cube cubits seem therefore to have been the 
content of that great vessel, whatever the cubit was. But 
these are there reckoned at 2000 bati; so that one cubit is 
equal to five bati; whereas, in our account, it is but half as 
much ; and the 400 of the one equal to a 1000 only of the: 
other. 

This is indeed a great difference. But there may be a fair 
reconciliation offered by a change in the reading of the origi- 
nal text, and that without the alteration of a single letter. 
For the difference between two thousands in the dual and 
thousands in the plural consists in the different pronunciation 
of the same word, as the sound is directed by little pricks 
added to the writing, which nobody takes to be authentic. 
The Chaldee translation has indeed in this place 2000 in words 
at length ; and it is very likely that the Masorites, who punc- 
tuated the original, put the word in a dual signification upon 
that authority. But, not to say that this authority is not so 
great, as that the probability of our computation of weights 
and measures should yield to it; I shall only observe, that it 
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is no absurdity to think, that the translation was misunder- 
stood by the Masorite rabbins, and that the word Jeith might 
in the Chaldee language have signified a vessel parallel to the 
half Hebrew bath, as we have seen? the siglus of the same 
country to have been parallel to a quarter shekel in silver, a 
half in gold, of the Jews. For, in a language of many dia- 
lects, words proceeding from a root of general signification 
may well be applied in different countries to different particu- 
lars. So it seems to have been with a shekel; and the same 
may be well supposed to have happened to the radix of bath. 
For that the Arabic Jeita has in it the general signification 
of measure, we have noted above?; and it may be further 
evident from the various Greek words by which the bath of 
the Jews is rendered in the version of the LXX, where it is 
termed a KxoTvAn, a xotri£, a yous, a kepájuor, and a uerpyrijs. 

This variety of significations, given in the version com- 
monly called the LXX, is not to be wondered at. For its 
manner is, very often, to give some one meaning of the origi- 
nal word, though not proper to the place. And besides, if | 
we may take it for a mixed composition, made out of several 
versions, by Jews of several countries of the East, speaking 
Greek, the several renderings of the word bath may easily 
be thought to have proceeded from the divers measures to 
which it was applied in divers places. 

All this, that may serve to bring the Chaldee translation 
into an agreement with the calculation I have made, is not 
necessary here; it being sufficient for my purpose to have 
shown that the original agrees with it, though the Chaldee 
may not. 

But something of these remarks may help us to solve a 
difficulty which presses any other single hypothesis as well 
as ours, and arises from the Chronicles, where the sea is 
reckoned, under the same cubital dimensions, not at a 1000 
or 2000, but 3000 bati. Various solutions of this doubt 
there are, which I shall not stand to examine, but only offer 
another, to be compared with them. And the conjecture is 
this, that the 3coo battim, as the plural is now pronounced 
with a double sharp /, may have been otherwise pronounced 
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by a soft ¢, thickening towards a soft d, as in the badus, 
which Josephus ^ specifically estimates as the rabbins do ; and 
that the sharp reading might have signified uérpov, after the 
Attic use, (the Tyrian probably,) three of which made the 
badus. 'The LXX indeed, I confess, reckon 3000 metrete. 
But it is not necessary here, nor usual elsewhere, to take that 
word in the strict acceptation of a medimnus. And whereas 
Josephus also counts 3000 badie, he might cither have wrote 
so many óattous, and his copyists may have changed it into 
badous, correcting it, as they thought, by conforming it to 
the measure he had before ascertained ; or he himself might 
have passed over this matter more perfunctorily ; as he will 
be seen to speak a little confusedly upon the subject of the 
ten lavers, whose cubital dimensions I am next to compare 
with the same Hebrew vessel, dath. 

One of these lavers is there said to contain a bath 40 times, 
and to be in (or of) cubits 4. This vessel both Josephus and 
the rabbins suppose to have been cylindric, understanding 
the four cubits to be meant both of the height and the dia- 
meter; by which account, the vessel will be found to be 50 
cube cubits. And if it be equal to 4o times a bath, such as 
the Jews agree to, and by which they reckon the sea; a bath, 
which, in their reckoning there, will be the 5th cf a cube 
cubit in the Kings, and the 7.5th in the Chronicles, will be 
here more than a cubit, five quarters of it; a proportion that 
will be admitted by none. Josephus, it is true, avoids this 
conclusion by putting so many xóes for so many baths, and 
leaving that xots undetermined. The rabbins too and others 
have their methods of solution, which go upon suppositions 
very extraordinary. But, if I may have leave to reckon upon 
the laver, as standing at the height of one cubit upon a square 
area of four to the side, the dimensions, without more ado, 
would be exactly agreeable in our hypothesis; and 1 x 4 x 4, 
or 16 cube cubits, be at first sight equal to 4 denarii medimni, 
or 40 simpli. And this leave, one would think, may easily be 
granted. For the base of the work supporting the laver is 
described before, as standing upon a square of 4 times 4 
cubits, at the height of three. And consequently the 4 
cubits, spoke of the laver, may be well thought to answer 
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the side of the square area of the under work, and to express 
only a side, not the area of the laver; and then one cubit 
might have been very well understood to be left for the 
height of it; both because no number of cubits was men- 
tioned for it, and also because a height of 4 was immediately 
seen to be inconsistent with any due proportion between a 
cube cubit and a medimnus. And to this consideration we 
may add another, that the number 16 cube cubits was no 
strange number for the cubes of a cubit, being nothing else 
but twice the cube of 2 cubits length. So little disagreeable, 
upon very easy postulata, is our constitution of a cube cubit 
to the scriptural accounts ; if I may not say, it is so agree- 
able, as to confirm all the proceedings that have hitherto 
brought us to it. And here I put an end to this long inquiry 
after the Jewish measures. 


Anp so I have, in order to attain some competent degree 
of certainty about the sacred measures, (after I had provided 
myself with so much knowledge of the modern as was neces- 
sary to understand the more ancient,) proceeded thence to 
the Attic and Roman, and endeavoured to form such a clear 
notion of them, as to know what they were when they should 
be produced to express the Jewish. And, thus prepared, I 
have at last applied myself to determine, in the best manner 
I could, the sacred measures, the most famed and most 
ancient of the world. 

And now we are risen up so high, and find ourselves at 
the head, from whence all the skill and practice of measure 
hath been derived, it may be a delightful prospect to look 
down, and see by what steps and what variations these mea- 
sures have been communicated to distant countries and ages : 
we descending back again by the direction of the same line 
which has brought us hither. 

For, in this view, we find all the measures of the old known 
world taken up in imitation of the Phonicians: and that, 
after some changes, which had passed in Greece as well as 
other countries, the Athenians thought fit to reform theirs to 
the original standards: and that the Homans afterwards, 
when they came to regulate their ruder appointments by the 
practices of better policed countries, chose to conform them- 
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selves, as near as they could, to these Athenian usages : and 
that at length the Roman measures themselves, being re- 
ceived in the eastern empire, and mixed with the Grecian, 
came under a new form ; the while they were altered likewise 
in the western empire by provincial usages, and the invasion 
of northern strangers: and that, at last, the weights and 
money of the east came, by the Saracens, into the west; and 
joining with those they found here, about a thousand years 
ago, left to us and to our neighbours much of the same man- 
ner, by which the modern measures are now reckoned. 

This, no doubt, may evidently be shown, in our neighbour- 
ing countries, by those that are skilled in the history of their 
measures; and has in part appeared already in ours ; as has 
been intimated in parti. chap. 4. concerning the modern 
measures of Egypt. 

To apply this knowledge of the Egyptian weights I had 
learned from those able persons, Mr. Greaves, Dr. Bernard, 
and Golius, to the discovery of the sacred and the Pheenician, 
was my principal design. But the obvious conformity between 
the Saracenic measures and ours could not but engage my 
notice; and the conjectural reflections that I then incident- 
ally made are subjoined in the following Appendix. 
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Sod. THE account of the modern measures of weight in 
Egypt, premised in the first part of this discourse, was abso- 
lutely necessary to the understanding of Maimonides con- 
cerning the Hebrew measures. And particularly the view 
of the Cairo ratel has not been unserviceable in settling the 
Jewish maneh, or even the Attic mina. 

In the same account it has too incidently appeared, that 
our English weights themselves have been derived from those 
of Egypt ; that our grains are theirs, our pennyweight exactly 
their half dirhem, and our troy ounce but as an ounce of 
theirs, consisting of so many dirhems; as is also very nearly 
the present French ounce for silver; that our avoirdupois 
pound is almost the same with the ratel of Cairo; and that 
the same number of grains which are found in a Cairo ounce 
are reckoned in most of our western ounces, how different 
soever they may be in weight. 

And now, having despatched my principal design, T shall 
take leave to make that further use of this information, as to 
try to illustrate by it the state of our English money, and its 
several denominations; both those it now retains, and which : 
it had before the Conquest. 

And here I shall endeavour to show, first, the rise of the 
Galliean reckoning of a Roman pound of silver by solidi or 
shillings; and of a shilling by 12 denarü: secondly, the 
change made of the Roman pound into a Saracenic: thirdly, 
the early reception of the Saracenic pound in this island ; 
how it was counted after the Gallican manner by the Angh ; 
and was otherwise reckoned by the Saxons, who had a nearer 
regard to the manner of the Saracens, and by the Mercii: 
how the same sterling pennies used by the Angli were kept 
up here, after the Conquest, for hundreds of years; and how 
they still remain the same, in the pennyweight of silver so 
called, though not in the coin of that denomination. 

§. II. We have seen, that when the Roman denarius fell to 
be the + of an ounce, it had then given it the ordinary appel- 
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lation of a drachma; and that the weight of the ;'- of the 
Roman pound was thenceforth called by that name. 

It is known too, that in France the denarii under the 
Roman empire sunk so low as to become the =! of a Roman 
ounce, and the 24oth of the pound ; and also that thereupon 
a new computation of money was made, by 12 of those denarii 
to a solid, and 20 solids to that pound. 

This computation by solids began, we know, from a golden 
coin. And to such a coin the 2 of a Roman pound in silver 
was declared equivalent by an imperial constitution. And 
it was also ordered, to restrain the prodigality of largesses to 
the people, that no pieces of silver should be coined, to be so 
scattered, greater than those which used to be coined at sixty 
to the pound ^. 

It is very likely that those pieces of 60 to the pound were 
coined to answer the 5 parts of a Roman pound in silver; 
each of which was equivalent to a solidus of gold. For the + 
of a pound of silver, representing such a solidus, might itself 
be very well divided, as a solidus or as, into 12 parts; and 
the pound therefore made up of 5 x 12, or 60 of them. 

Neither will it be strange, if 1 should add, that these little 
pieces, though so much greater than a drachma as to be but 
5 to the ounce, might however have been called denarii: the 
word denarius having been long since applied to pieces of dif- 
ferent weight; and the word drachma being now appropriated 
by the westerns to a certain weight, the + of an ounce. 

So this name might have been given to 12 of those coins of 
5 in the ounce, though they were not the current money: 
the name of drachma being left to the pieces of 8 in the 
ounce. But much more might it be given afterwards, when, 
upon sinking of the coin, a new current piece was made, equal 
to an half of that sixtieth, — 41, pound; and was fallen 
under the drachma, and become the tenth of an ounce. And 
then, especially if we suppose the solidi aurei diminished in 
the same proportion, there were now 10 solidi each of 12 
such denarii, contained in a pound. 


a De Argenti Pretio, quod The- Lugd. 1665. 
sauris infertur. Cod. Theodos. lib. b De Expensis Ludorum. Ibid. 
xm. düb. tomos. p ari edi: b iv. t.p. fom B. p: 392. 
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And consequently in Gaul, where the coin sunk from the 
4l; to be the 1, of an ounce, and from the ;4, to be the 44. 
af the pound, it was to be expected that these little pieces 
should be termed denarii, and 12 of these be still called a 
solid ; of which solids there would be then 20 to the pound. 

Thus might the solidi and denarii, in the Gallic reckoning 
of a Roman pound, have arose. And so much has it obtained 
since, that very different pounds, those of our country, of 
France, &c., are still computed by solidi, for the 2, of the 
pound, and by denarii, for the 44. of the solidus. 

§. III. So far we have computed the Roman pound as the 
Gauls did. But both we and the French* have long since 
used one larger for goldsmiths’ weight ; an ounce of which is 
480 of our grains, whereof the Roman ounce is 438 ; ours 
being to theirs near as 12 to 11; so that, whereas the Gallic 
denarius, the 41. of the Gatien, is = 21.9, almost 22 of our 
grains, our E i = me. 

Now the rise of this new pound we may easily imagine to 
have been occasioned in the following manner : 

While the Roman denarius was falling from the + to the 
i, of an ounce, or from 54 of our grains to 44, it was taken 
up short by the Egyptians before it fell quite so low, and 
fixed at 48 of our grains, or at a very little less than 1 of 
that Roman ounce, and stil continued to be styled a 
drachma, after the Grecian usage. I have taken it likewise 
for probable, that a dirhem, or drachma of Egypt, had been 
settled, as it now stands, long before the time of Charles the 
Great; and we may remember, that the great commerce of 
the western part of Europe was managed in his time by the 
Saracens, and that their dirhem was the most known cur- 
rent piece, of certain weight, and of the finest silver. And 
therefore, when Charles the Great undertook to reform the 
Gallic coin, which had been much impaired under the former 
line of the Franks, it is easy to iors that instead of 
reducing the faulty denarii to the =! of the pound of Rome, 
which city had long since lost its dominion and correspond- 
ence, he brought them rather to agree with the dirhem of the 


c That the French under Char- which is used now, see Le Blanc, 
lemagne and Louis de Debonnaire ‘Trait. Historiq. des Monnoyes de 
took up a new pound, the same France, p. 83, 84, et 99. 
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Saracens; and to be of the same known fineness, and also 
just half the same weight. And by this small increase of 
the denarii, 240 of them reckoned, as before, to the pound, 
made a new pound, of 120 dirhems, and a new ounce, of 1o 
dirhems ; such as they still are with our goldsmiths to a near 
exactness, and with the French very httle less. 

This oriental ounce of ro dirhems is still the standard 
ounce of England for gold and silver ; as it is also in France, 
with a very minute difference. And with us a half dirhem, 
still called a penny weight, shows the weight of our sterling 
penny; though the present current penny is fallen so much 
under it, as that a pennyweight makes now 3.1 of the money 
pennies, 

It is true, that our money pound weighs at present a little 
less than 4 of our ounces ; and consequently that the present 
livre of France, which is but 4'; of our nummary, is equal to 
no more than a third of one such oriental ounce. The Low- 
country schelling too, which is about the weight of our pre- 
sent sixpence, and not much less than the oriental dirhem, 
as it consists of 12 pennings, (two of which make a stiver,) 
and is to be reckoned for a solidus, so, if we take twenty of 
these solidi for a pound, it gives a nummary libra of 2 ori- 
ental ounces. 

$.IV. But as our and the French ounce of silver, which 
remain still the same through all these variations of coin, do, 
by their equality to 10 dirhems, show plainly the original of 
our former money; so does this schelling of the Dutch con- 
fess the same rise; appearing not by its weight only, but by 
its subdivisions also, to have been intended for a dirhem. 
For its penning is = to a carat = 4'; of a dirhem ; and two of 
them, or a stiver, is near — to a danek = tof a dirhem; 
and their duyts, 8 of which go to a stiver, are — to the 
grains of the east. 

Such a correspondence as this, between the parts of a 
schelling, and those of a drachma, as divided by the Greeks 
into 6 oboli and 48 chalci, is observed by Gronoviusd. And 
it only remained for him to say, that it was itself nearly equal 
to the dirhem, the drachma of the east, which had retained 
the partitions of a Grecian drachma as well as its name. 


4 Gronov. de Pecunia Vetere, lib. iii. cap. 8. 
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Kilian * also, I see, had rendered schelling by a drachma: but 
he ought not to have added ZEgincea ; which was 5. even of 
the Attic, and much more of this Dutch one. The word too 
he derives from their schellen, as signifying a well-sounding 
metal. But I would rather offer to fetch it from the word 
schicle, which with the Saracens signified a weight; this 
drachma being a dirhem, and the standing common weight, 
to those oriental people, of all their several ounces. 

§. V. This Dutch schelling, and its conformity to a dirhem, 
I have the rather mentioned, that the antiquity of our use of 
that eastern piece may the better appear; and also that the 
various reckonings of our money here, before the Conquest, 

may be more clearly understood. 

We know from the digest of the laws of this country before 
the conqueror, which goes under the name of Zeges Henrici 
Primi, that the three great people, the Saxons, the Mercii, 
and the Angli, reckoned their denarii and their solidi very 
. differently, though all of them probably (as I shall show here- 
after) to the same pound. 

The Angli, it is clear, used the Galliean way of account, 
having 12 denarii to a solidus, and 20 solidi to a pound. 
And as I have presumed that our sterling weight was taken 
into use from the Saracens by Charles the Great in France, 
so I take it to be highly probable that it had been received 
likewise by our Angl. 

For the ordinance abovef cited of Henry III, anno 1266, 
which describes the sterling weight as it now stands, describes 
it as that which had been formerly so ordered at several times 
by his progenitors, and had been sometime established by 
the consent of the whole realm of England. And the mea- 
sures, mentioned in this ordinance, had not, it seems, been 
well observed in his time: for they are now said to be ap- 
pointed by virtue of a general promise he had made about 
fifty years before, in the first year of his reign, “ That all 
good statutes and ordinances made in the time of his pro- 
genitors aforesaid, and not revoked, should be stili held." 
And it is obvious to think that they had not been well kept, 
as neither had other old statutes, in his father king John's 
time; whose disorderly, unfortunate reign might have made 
€ Etymolog. Ling. Teuton. in verb. Schellingh. f Part iv. chap. 3. §. 3. 
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such a promise necessary. Neither is it indeed probable 
that such an ordinance should have beea made in his uncle 
king Richard's time, who was violent and indigent, and no 
great reformer. The condition of the times, as well as the 
word progenitors, will rather incline us to refer such ordinances 
to his grandfather Henry IIs, under whom our law began 
to have some settlement; if not also to Henry I^, who wasa 
wise prince, and preparing for legal establishments; as we 
may know by his collection of laws I just now mentioned. 
This I say, taking this king's progenitors in its proper sense. 
For I see that great care about measures is by Knyghton 
attributed to his grandfather's predecessor and cousin, king 
Stephen. That prince, this author says, “ settled measures 
of length and of land, and made appointments dek ansulis 
bilancibus, &c." and may be presumed therefore by the &c. to 
have settled the pound or penny. Yet, if we observe that 
the appointment of the sterling penny and ounce, no inconsi- 
derable appointment, would have been specially mentioned 
by the historian, had they been meant by him, we may rather 
presume that progenitor was strictly meant, and the appoint- 
ment referred to Henry the First. And if we will suppose 
that king Stephen settled the ordinance about measures, yet 
it may be supposed too, that he, as a stranger, and never well 
settled himself, did not introduce any new measures, but 
only reestablished and anew fixed the old, with the good lik- 
ing and consent of the whole realm. For such an ordinance, 
if made by him, needs not be esteemed to have appointed this 


£ Unam monetam et unum pon- 
dus constituit (Henricus II.) per 
totum regnum. Black Book, as 
cited by Hearne, Collect. of Curious 
Discourses printed an. 1720. p. 8o. 

h^ Henrici I. annus 25, Christi 
1125, tum ob alia notabilis, tum 
falsariorum, qui monetam per totam 
Angliam corruperant, detruncatione. 
Wharton. Angl. Sacr. par. ii. p. 49. 

i Hist. Angl. Scriptores X. colum. 
2391. 

k 'This auncel-weighing, contra- 
distinguished from the bilanz, is re- 


membered by the statutes that for- 
bid it. And the trutina of it is no- 
thing else but what is called Romana 
in France, and Campana at Rome, 
and is our stellier, and the French 
crochet : a steel beam, on which the 
movable weight hangs by a ring on 
one side, and the ponderable by a 
fixed hook on the other. The ring 
and the hook are both signified by 
the ansule in Latin; and the hook, 
as one may guess, by crochet in 
French ; and the beam, possibly, by 
the Dutch stae/ and our steel, 
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penny; but only to have prescribed a general currency of 
that money to the whole realm of England ; which had before 
been in use with the nation of the Angli only, and might then 
have been interrupted by the Danes; those reckoning, as I 
now said, after the Gallican manner, and which the Normans 
therefore would prefer. 

For that a sterling penny was the current money of the 
conqueror's time, we know by those denarii sterilenses men- 
tioned so often by the conqueror's contemporary, Ordericus 
Vitalis, and by which he reckons that king’s revenue from 
this island, as by a sort of money different from that of Nor- 
mandy or France. For as to the French money at this time, 
it was falling so fast™, that 8 ounces, or a mark, were going 
to be a pound in account. 

So great reason there is to think, that the conqueror, at 
his invasion of England, found here our sterling pence in use: 
and this is further confirmed by that coin of Ethelred, of the 
same weight, which was observed by Mr. Lambard®, and 
the like to which was seen by Mr. Greaves®. And this is the 
weight which Dr. Bernard P assigns, for certain, to the pennies 
of our old Saxon kings. 

$. VI. But that our penny sterling had a peculiar respect 
to the dirhem standard may possibly be probable from the 
derivation of the word. ‘That it comes not from the starling 
bird, as Linwood would have it, is commonly judged. And 
to fetch it from the star4 of the Jews, which signifies in 
the general only an obligation in writing, seems to be wide of 
the purpose. For the etymology would have been more 
likely had the Hebrew word signified a mint indenture: and 
were not all sorts of moneys coined by such indentures ? 
The most probable conjecture which remains, is, that sterling, 
or esterlin, as the French write it, is to be understood as 
easterling. And if this be received, I should not however 
think it properly applied to the north-east, the coasts on the 
German sea and the Baltic; where there was not that trade 


| Histor. Ecclesiast. p. 523 and n Lambardi Glossarium, Canta- 
602. brig. 1644. 

m This change is placed between © Rom. Foot and Denar. p. 116. 
the years 1076 and 1093, by Le P De Mensur. et Ponder. p. 167. 
Blanc, p. 24, &c. q 35v. 
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in those days, as afterwards was managed by the Hans towns, 
and where all the money then stirring was got by robbery 
and piracy from these parts. I should rather incline to think, 
that the rich south-east sea, the Mediterranean, was intended; 
and that the money was such as was used by the powerful 
navigators and great traders there. 

But there is still another derivation that may be offered, 
which the hypothesis I propose suggests; and which, if it be 
admitted, will help to prove it. For we have seen’ that our 
standard penny is a very half-dirhem, and besides know, that a 
Galliean solid, twelve of them, make the half of a Cairo ounce, 
the noted ounce in Egypt for goods of value. We know also, 
that such a half ounce is reputed as a Greek stater*, and by 
those Saracens called therefore an estar, the initial letter of 
which word is not radical. And thence we may fairly proceed 
to guess, that when this half-dirhem was taken into the place 
of the Gallie denarius, and became the duodecimal of the new 
French solidus, it was, for distinction sake, termed a denarius 
sterilensis, or sterlinck penny, or esterling ; from the estaron, 
of which it was also the duodecimal. And then, if this deri- 
vation shall hold, we may reasonably conclude that the name 
of a penny, which now ceases not to express the weight of a 
half-dirhem, did not fail, in those early days, to stand for such 
a penny as I suppose that of the Angli to have been; who 
reckoned their pounds by the Gallican manner, when they 
once had taken up the Saracenic weight. For before, as in 
the time of Bede, I may suppose them, if 1t be necessary, to 
have gone by the Roman, and to have lacked one in twelve of 
the new succeeding money. 

§. VII. So stood the denarii and solidi of the Angli: 240 
denarii or 20 solidi making up the Saracenic pound, which 
we call the troy pound, of 1o dirhems to the ounce. 

The other two nations had a different reckoning from that 
of the Angli, and agreed not neither with one another. For 
the west Saxons counted 5 pence to the scilling, their solidus; 
and 120 scillings to their pound; which therefore consisted 
of 600 denarii: and the Mercii, 12 pennies to their solidus, 
and 50 solidi to their pound; which likewise consisted of 600 
pence. 

r Part 1. chap. 4. $. 4. * [bid. $.8. 
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In this these two nations agreed, (as has been observed 
by Mr. Somner*) that their pence, and consequently their 
pounds, were equal. But it is still commonly thought that 
their pound was much greater than that of the Angli, as 
much as 600 is greater than 240; it being still presumed that 
the penny of these people and of the Angli were both alike. 
And the presumption seems fairly to be grounded upon these 
reasons: Ist, that the fifth part of a west Saxon scilling was 
in the Saxon language called a penning, by which name the 
sterling denarii of the Angli have always gone, as it appears 
by the old statutes I have now cited; and, 2ndly, that no 
other pennies of the Saxon days have been ever found since. 

But notwithstanding all this, I know not whether it may 
not be as probable that the pounds of these nations were the 
same with that of the Angli, our pound troy, and the pence 
different. 

What I would offer to be considered is no more than this: 
whether it may not be probable that the scilling, the 120th 
of the Saxon pound, was equal to the sterling two pence of 
the Angli; or, which was all one, to the Saracen dirhem. 

That the Holland schelling corresponds very nearly with 
that Saracenic dirhem we have seen already ; and that possi- : 
bly the word scilling, as signifying the little weight, might 
come from those Arabians. And, besides, we find this word 
to stand in the Saxon Gospel" for the (lost) drachma ; which 
drachma, as it stood in the Latin, from whence the trans- 
lation was made, could not then have been understood for 
more than the 1 of a Roman ounce, and much less for 5 
sterling pence, which is more than twice that drachma. And 
it is by no means so probable, that an Attic old drachma, 
much less an /Eginean or Alexandrian drachma, should have’ 
been thought of by king Alfred’s translator ; as that a dirhem, 
the Saracenic drachma, the half of which was well known to 
be the sterling penny of the Franks and the Angli, should 
have been meant by them. 

According to this hypothesis, the west Saxons, reckoning 
not by the half-dirhem, but the whole, come nearer to the 
Saracens; and it is very likely they were better acquainted 
with them than their more northern countrymen. For the 


t Diction. Angl. Sax. in verb. Scaling. " Luke xv. 8, 9. 
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south and western coasts lay more open by sea to their com- 
merce, and were better furnished for it by their tin and lead. 
And the Saracens appear not only to have traded there in 
that metal of tin, but to have worked its mines, as may be 
collected from what Camden tells us; that in Cornwall the 
old mines worked out are called attale Saracen, or the leav- 
ings of the Saracens, in the Cornish: in Arabic it may be 
the pits* of the Saracens. What may seem most incongru- 
ous, in this equality of a Saxon scilling to a dirhem, is the 
division of the scilling into 5 parts; by which a dirhem is not 
reckoned. But of this some reason may be given; if we 
observe, that in the Gallic reckoning of 20 denarii to a Roman 
ounce, two of them and a half must have gone to a Roman 
drachma; that is, five halves of a denarius, or 5 Gallie qui- 
nari, and ten sestertii nummi Gallici. For then there is 
nothing more to imagine, than that this new Saracenic 
drachma, when it came in use here, was parted into such 
pieces as the Roman drachma had been; and that, conform- 
ably, a scilling, as a drachma, had its five parts; two and a 
half of which went to the sterling penny. 

$. VIII. To these probabilities for the equality of the two 
pounds, the Saxon and that of the Angli, another may be 
added from the like division, of either of them, into 20 nota- 
ble parts. For as a shilling is the known 20th of one pound, 
so was the mancsY of the other. And this mancs, as Elfrick 
testifies, was 30 of those pennies, five of which made a Saxon 
scilling ; that is, was equal to 2 solidi and 6 denarii, in the 
Mercian account, and to 6 scillings in the west Saxon. This 
is what is plainly to be collected from the Saxon laws of 
Henry I, in which the word manca frequently occurs, and 
should too certainly be read for marca; as p. 187, 192, 194, 
210, if we collate them with p. 188. lin. 4o, where the over- 
seunissa regis (forfeiture or fine to the king) in causis commu- 
nibus is said to be 20 mance, gue faciunt 50 solidos in the 
Mercian reckoning. For it is to be observed, that this col- 
lection of laws speaks as if wrote when the Mercian manner 


X Lex. Golii, colum. 23. concerning the overseunissa, and the 

y See the Glossaries of Somner other authorities here mentioned, 
and Du Fresne in the words Manca are referred to. 
and Mancusa, where the Saxon law 
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of counting 12 Saxon pennies to a solidus had prevailed above 
that of west Saxonia; though this country be more than once 
said there to be caput regni, (p. 202, 210.) 

Now this mancs, which the Latin collector calls manca, 
leaving out the final s, 1s certainly the same with the mancusa 
of Malmsbury, and with that of Thorn, who accounts it at 
30 pence, as Elfrick has given it. It is likewise often men- 
tioned in Italy and Spain, as a species of weight or money 
there used of old. And, it being a strange name, not known 
otherwise in Europe, and taken up in parts then most exposed 
to the Saracens, may be well presumed to have come from 
them. Instead therefore of taking it as a manucusa from the 
Latin, it may rather be looked for among the derivatives of 
the Arabic nakasha, which is used in the Saracenic history 
for the impression of a seal, or upon money ; and is rendered 
by Golius2, not only by pinwit, sculpsit, celavit, simply, but 
with the addition of variegato opere, and affabre: so that 
mancusa, or muncusato, may properly mean a coin ; and speci- 
ally of some fine impression. 

And if it was a coin, as the other derivation also professes, 
and we take it at 30 pennyweight, which is an ounce and a 
half troy, and a Cairo ounce and a quarter ; it seems to have 
been too big for an ordinary piece, being equal to 7 shillings 
and 6 pence of our present money; and was not neither a 
noted piece of weight among the Saracens, and likely to have 
had a stamp given it. Whereas, if we suppose its six Saxon 
scillings, by which it is expressed, to be no other than six 
Saracenic dirhems, we have then for a mancs a half Cairo 
ounce, the estaron, a well known weight in the south east, as 
well as in France, and with our Angli; and a piece of silver 
of it, for a coin, but one six pence bigger than the modern 
half a crown. 

For these reasons, I take the mancs of the Saxons to have 
been equal to the old solidus of the French and our Angli, 
and to have consisted not of 30 penny sterlings, of which 12 
went to an Anglian solidus, but of so many Saxon pennies, 
of which 5 made the scilling. Neither will these reasons be 
outweighed by those two, on the contrary, abovementioned 
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for the equality of the Saxon and English pennies. For 
though the sterling pence have long ago seized and engrossed 
the name, yet that no more proves there had been no other 
pennies before, than the use of the word sAilling, which now 
signifies twelve sterling pence, will argue that it never hereto- 
fore counted five of any pennies. For as the Saxon and 
Mercian countries came in some time under the name of 
Angli, so might the Anglican money have likewise prevailed, 
joined as it was with the Gallican on the other side of the 
sea: and then both the name and the substance of the former 
coins might have been melted down into that; and neither 
heard nor seen any longer. 

I shall only add, that, if by this hypothesis you reckon 
200 Mercian solidi, or 4 Mercian pounds— 4 Anglicans; the 
thrims, which is now understood to be a £remissis solidi, or 
4 denarii, and 266 of which are put equal to 200 Mercian 
solidi, will be found, upon a fair account, to be = 86.6 troy 
grains, that is, to 4 denarii, each of which weighs 21.65 
grains, and wants not half a grain of the old Gallie denarius. 

And the sceat, in. like manner, 30,000 of which are given 
to be equal to 4 x 6 x 6, or 144 Mercian pounds, (not 120, as 
the Textus Roffensis erroneously counts it,) will be just 
27.648 grains troy; and very little above the weight of 
27.375, which is the half Roman drachma. 

§. IX. To this scilling of the Saxons the word siclus, 
which is met with in the writers of the middle age, both as a 
coin and a weight, may probably belong. It is mentioned 
very early by our archbishop Egbert, about 760b, who is 
understood to speak of it as equal to two argentei of that 
time: and also by our Alcuin; and in the Annales Francor. 
for the year 850. And in the Acta Monasterii Murensis it 
is mentioned as a weight of gold divided into five parts, and 
each of them seems to have been two nummi. It also occurs 
frequently in Mabillon’s Benedictine History. 

If it be taken for the Roman sicilicus, it is the weight of 
a double drachma. And if the siclus be a corruption of the 
Hebrew shekel, it may either be the great, an half ounce, 


a Hicks's Dissert. Epistolar. p. siclus. Where likewise the three 
LEE. - following authorities are mentioned 
b See Gloss. Du Fresn. in verb. and referred to. 
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according to St. Jerom, or the less, a quarter ounce, a double 
drachma, as Epiphanius understands the shekelc. 

But that a Jewish shekel of either sort should have been 
the ordinary name for any piece of money or weight in Eng- 
land and Germany at these times, is not probable; the Jews 
then being strangers to these north-western parts, where 
they have indeed since been great negotiators in money. 
Neither, as I believe, has the Latin sicilicus been much in 
use for a weight since the word drachma obtained, much 
less ever for money. 

For these reasons, therefore, I should rather take this siclus 
for the west Saxon scilling and Dutch schelling ; words which 
might have been easily Latinized into a siclus, and whose 
Saracenic original, from their famous weight or coin, was as 
near as that from the Jewish shekel. 

Were I sure that Egbert was right understood in making 
him to say that 30 sicli were 60 argentei, there could be 
no doubt but that the 60 argentei were 60 denarii of his 
countrymen the Angli, and consequently that two of them, 
this siclus, was the scilling. 

However, some further inducement there is for the opinion 
of its being a scilling, when we find it in the Acta Monasterii 
Murensis regularly divided into five parts, just like our 
scilling. And for the same reason it is not at all likely to 
have meant a shekel, the Jews having long before that time 
made their reckoning by mechs, a 6th, and not by gerahs, a 
5th. 

The objection that may reasonably lie against this Arabic 
derivation of the siclus of Egbert, who died in the year 763, 
may be this: that in his time, the money of the Saracens, a 
people but lately known in the east from their union under 
Mahomet, in the famous year 622, could not so soon have 
obtained such a general course in those parts of Europe. 
But every one knows the rapid course their arms took: how 
they became masters of Syria and Egypt by the year 640; 
and, going as far as the kingdom of Tunis in the year 663, 
spread from thence quickly over all the north of Africa, as 
far as the Straits of Gibraltar ; and so as to become posses- 
sors of all Spain, save a northern corner of it in the Asturias, 

€ See part iv. chap.2. $. 5,6. 
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about the year 7144. Neither did they stay long there till 
they made themselves known enough in France by their 
numberless troops, and had penetrated as far as Poictiers, to 
the north on the ocean, before they were defeated by Martel, 
in the year 732; they having 10 years before brought all the 
coast of Languedoc under them, as they afterwards invaded 
Provence and Burgundy, on the side of Germany. So far 
their arms went, and their money, we may think, much 
further. For, besides the money they gathered from the 
spoils of so many conquered nations, which they melted into 
their own, they had all the traffic the Mediterranean could 
produce, having by this time all the goods in their hands 
that Syria, Cyprus, Egypt, and the long extent of Afric had 
been used to furnish to the Europeans, and being also great 
navigators and busy merchants themselves. 

It is no wonder, therefore, if the French, both of Austrasia 
and Neustria, were by this time well acquainted with the 
money of that people, with whom they had so necessary a 
commerce, and whose coin was so certain a standard, while 
the Romanic coin of the Franks was under a great confusion. 

In so much repute might these dirhems have been at 
Mentz, had Egbert lived there ; but much more in our island, 
where a great deal of their money may be supposed to have 
been brought in exchange for our tin. 

Neither will it be strange that siclus and sichel, upon the 
Rhine in Germany, should have come from the Arabians for 
money, when we find next it, in Du Fresne, sicla or sigla 
used in that neighbourhood for a pot of milk or honey. For 
this cannot so well be derived from the Latin sifula as from 
the Arabic sagla, which signifies situla, (et spec. major *), and 
from shigala, magno, capaci ventre fuitf. 

$. X. This pound, which I have supposed common to the 
three nations of this island I now mentioned, might, as has 
been said above, have been taken up by the Angli, after the 
example of the French, by bringing up each Roman denarius 
to a half Saracenic dirhem. And that it was derived to us 
from France may seem the more probable from its name of 
the troy : as if it had been taken from that city in Cham- 
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pagne, which was once a great mart. But it may, however, 
seem not improbable, that our silver ounce, near the same 
with that of France, did not rise especially from the Carolin 
increase, of ten double Gallican denarii; but was an ounce, 
used before in Egypt. An ounce of 10 dirhems there is not 
indeed mentioned, as I find, by any author. But neither is 
that of 8 dirhems ; though, no doubt, a remarkable one, at 
the first reckoning by these little drachmze ; it regularly con- 
sisting of eight of them. Nor is that of g dirhems, or 11. 
And though that ounce of 12, the Cairo ounce, is best known, 
and said to be applied to the weighing of silver and spice 
and the finer goods, yet this ounce, of 10 dirhems, is not 
unlikely to have had its place and use among those various 
onesin Egypt. It reckoned an integer number of carats, an 
120 of them; as the primary of 8 did 96; and the Cairo of 
12 does 144. It was too the fittest ounce for the physicians, 
who followed the Greek manner of dispensing medicines; 
which was by a drachma of 62 of our grains; for its 8th was 
60 of them; whereas the 8th of the Cairo ounce was 72, and 
too high ; and the 8th of the primary regular ounce was but 
48. And this appears by the Venetians, the great importers 
heretofore of such goods from Alexandria; with whom the 
reckoning for an ounce is not by 576 grains, as that of the 
Cairo ounce, but by 480. This therefore probably was the 
reckoning by which the apothecaries there sold: though 
they bought, by that of Cairo, from the grocers. And the 
same may be thought to have been done by the goldsmiths 
and mint-masters ; if the west-Saxon scilling, and the Low- 
Dutch schelling, and the sicli, shall be allowed to have been 
so many dirhems making such a silver ounce. For our west- 
Saxon scilling alone may persuade us that it came thither 
from the Saracens immediately. 

But however this may be; whether the twenty half dir- 
hems, taken up for the twenty Gallic denarii, made an ounce 
of 10 Egyptian dirhems never known before; or whether an 
ounce of ten dirhems in Egypt was imitated by the setting 
up 20 half dirhems in France: the argument to the contrary, 
that supposes the denomination of our silver ounce from the 
city Troy in Champagne, will not well agree with what 
Du Fresne gives us in his Glossary, under the word marca, 
out of a register in the chamber of accounts at Paris. 
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That excerpt speaks of 4 sorts of marks: that of Rochel 
and England, of 15 shillings, 4 den. esterlins ; that of Limoges, 
which is 13 shillings, 3 half-pennies ester/. ; another of Tours, 
12 shillings, 213 den. esterl. weight ; and another of Troyes, 
weighing 14 sol. and 2 den. esterlins. There it is said also, 
that the rise and fall of the nominal pounds, solidi, and denarii 
over all the world, was computed by these esterlins. 

By this we find that our mark should rather be named, if 
not from Limoges, yet from Tours, than from Troy, whose 
mark was then furthest from it. And some other cause 
therefore must be found for this denomination of troy for 
an ounce or pound, in distinction from the avoirdupois. 
And if we consider that this avoirdupois pound, which is 
used for gross ware with us, for averia ponderanda, is the 
ratel of Cairo, of 12 dirhems to the ounce, though divided 
into 16 Roman ounces after the Spanish manner; and that 
this, called the /roy, is a ratel of 10 dirhems to the ounce, and 
which is likely to have been used in Egypt at the mint, and 
with the apothecaries; we may think it reasonable to look 
there for the original of the word £roy. 

Aud, for want of a better, one may then think that such a 
ratel as that was called at home the £roy ratel, from tara, or 
taraw, which signifies exotic substances, aud particularly 
spices£ ; not to intimate, that the Italian droga might have 
come from thence. 

So, in this excerpt, the deniers esterlins of 20 to the ounce 
appear to have been then peculiar to the English : and, not- 
withstanding I have above supposed them brought into France 
by Charles the Great, yet so probable it is, that they were 
not taken up by us from the French, but from the Saracens 
themselves. 

Thus it scems manifest, to the honour of our usage of the 
troy weight, that it has been the standard to our neighbours, 
and unlikely to have been borrowed from that city. And it is 
obvious to observe, that the knowing sir Henry Spelman was 
of that mind; when, at the word /ióra, he chooses to style 
ours the /rojana, and not the £recensis. 
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A POSTSCRIPT. 


It was long after the forming of these conjectures, that the 
book, heretofore mentioned, of Mr. Eisenschmid, came into 
my hands; and there I find much of what I have now sus- 
pected, confirmed, in a high degree, by what he has acci- 
dentally produced out of Budelius de Monetis, a writer of 
authority in these matters, who was mint-master to the arch- 
bishopric of Colen. His book I have not had the fortune to 
procure; but my author? tells me from him, that the ounce 
of Colen consists of 19 pieces, called there englishes ; and that 
one of these consists of 32 httle weights, which are called as 
or es; and also that in the Netherlands, both in the royal 
and united provinces, 20 of those englishes made up the 
trosic ounce used there. He adds, that the money of all 
Germany was ordered, in 1559, to be regulated by the Colen 
mark, or 8 of those ounces ; and tells there, that the ounce 
of Strasburg had been anciently near of the same weight; 
and that he found it to have been equal, in the 11th century, 
to about 5544 Paris grains, of which the Colen ounce was 
550.25. 

And now, these 550.25 Parisian grains being equal to 
451.37 of ours, this number divided by 19 gives us 23.7563 
troy grains for a Colen english: so that 20 of these, or the 
trosic ounce of the Netherlands, wants but 4.87 grains of our 
troy ounce, or of our 20 pennyweight. 

We see therefore that the Holland's schelling of this time, 
which is near equal to two of our pennyweights, or to a dir- 
hem i, and according to which I rated our Saxon scilling, has 
not come to this weight of late, and by accident, but is regu- 
lated by the Colen englishes, the ancient pieces of weight in 
Germany, and must therefore itself have been an ancient 
piece of money. 

And now the perfect agreement of that schelling with our 
Saxon scilling, as I have stated it above *, evidently appears. 
For it consists of two englishes; and those englishes do not 
only reckon their little parts, their as or es, by the same 
number 32, by which our grains of wheat are reckoned in a 
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penny sterling, but are the same exactly with it, to less than 
a quarter of a grain. 

The schelling therefore, so equal to a dirhem, is a very 
drachma too, as Gronovius has reckoned it, formed after the 
old Attic manner. And accordingly, the Saxon scilling, a 
word so little differing from the Dutch, when it is put in the 
Gospel for a drachma, must mean the same drachma. 

A siclus also of the Germans, as well as of our Egbert or 
Alcuin !, and the sichel of the gloss in Du Fresne, can now be 
no other but this Dutch schelling, or the Saxon scilling. 
Neither will the derivation of the word from the Arabic seem 
strange, when we know the weight it signifies to be peculiarly 
Saracenical, the dirhem. 

The reason too appears why this Saxon scilling, though it 
counts but five pennings, is termed a solidus, as wellas the 
Mercian and Anglican moneys are, which reckon 12. For 
this is also a solidus in that Gallican sense, and has its not- 
able duodecimal parts for proper denarii, being a dirhem, 
and consisting of 12 carats, one of which is 4 grains, and 
called a penninc in Dutch, with the minters, as Kilian says™. 

And as we here sce upon this occasion how ambiguous the 
words solidi and denarii and shillings and pennies are, and yet 
how the duodecimal relation generally holds; so we may re- 
flect, whether, among these several correspondences between 
the Saracenic and north-western money, it may not be very 
probable that the denarius esterling or sterilensis, and the 
penny sterling, was so distinguished, as the duodecimal of its 
solid or shilling the estaron. 

And, lastly, we find, from that account of the Dutch money, 
that if ours 1s to be derived from any foreign place, it were 
too farfetched to take it from the city Troyes", had their 
mark been equal to ours, and might easier have been had 
from the Netherlands; but that the Colen english plainly 
shows the sterling weight of our island to have been the ori- 
ginal. 

And hence the assertion of the excerpt, that “all the 
moneys of the world are raised and lowered by the esterlin 
pennies," seems not to be so extravagantly said as might 
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appear at first sight. For not only the several moneys of 
France and of England are regulated by their respect to this 
sterling weight, but those also of Germany, from the mouth 
of the Rhine up to Strasburg, not to reckon those of the 
east, which were originally ordered by this dirhem. 

$. XI. A mark, as a sum or weight, amounting to 8 ounces, 
has been often mentioned in the excerpt: and has been, we 
know, of frequent use in England since the Conquest, and in 
the northern parts before. 

Those 8 ounces are not known to have been a notable part 
of the Roman pound in the flourishing time of that empire ; 
and seem not to have been a distinguished number, till the 
ounce itself came to be divided into 8 parts, the drachme. 
But then it was congruous enough, when 8 drachmz made an 
ounce, to stop at the same number of ounces, as a bound or 
limit, and to reckon the product of that in drachmw. And 
to this stop they might have been more especially led, if the 
drachmee themselves had been divided hkewise into their 
eight parts. 

For example: a Danish sceat, if reckoned right by me, was 
half a Roman drachma, and a feorthing of this was the 8th of 
the drachma. And therefore well might 8 oras, or Danish 
ounces, have been such a certain bound or limit in this money 
account as the word mearc? signifies, and have such a point 
or note put to it as the same word implies. 

So might the sum and name of a mark have taken its rise 
in the north of Germany, either on this or the other side of 
the Baltie, if the Roman manner of reckoning the pound by 
12 ounces, and ounces by drachm:e, had been brought so far. 

In Gaul, and those countries of Germany where the Franks 
had brought in the Gallic account of an ounce by 20 parts, 
the number of 8 ounces had nothing whereby it should have 
been distinguished from another. And it will be fit therefore, 
in the further pursuit of this mark, to follow the Goths, the 
septentrional Germans, into Spain, and see whether it might 
not have arose there. And I shall only stay to observe tran- 
siently, concerning the different number of 16 and 20 denarii 
in an ora or an ounce, taken notice of by Mr. Somner P, that 
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these numbers need not be construed to make a different ora, 
but may be taken for different denarii, the Roman semi- 
drachmal now spoke of, the sceata, and the duodecimal of a 
Gallic solidus. 

But, to return to the consideration of a mark: it might 
have been brought in, or taken up in Spain, by those Goths, 
on the same cause, and expressed by the same language ; 
but it might also have been raised on the occasion of their 
conquest by the Saracens. For in their Cairo pound, whose 
division many European pounds have since followed, the 8 
ounces of it have this notable in them, that they are equal 
to the primary pound of 8 dirhems to the ounce; and I do 
not know whether that primary ratel might not have been 
distinguished in Egypt by some word near marca, either sig- 
fying a progression made by steps 4, or a concinnity * of com- 
position. 

But there is something yet more notable in the 8 ounces 
of the Roman pound, if compared with that Saracenic one 
of Cairo. For of that chief ratel, the 8 Roman ounces was the 
half, and therefore to be specially regarded by the Spaniards, 
as agreeing with a very notable sum of their new masters. 
Neither was it to be wondered if that number of ounces, 
when counted up, had its mark, and was called from it, as 
with us twenty are called a score. Such an original of a 
mark seems to be expressed by that definition of it, cited by 
Du Fresne, which terms it dimidium libre. 

So may this use of the sum of eight ounces have arisen in 
the north; though it is most likely to have begun in Spain; 
and from thence it might have passed into France; and 
then come to be applied in general to any eight ounces, 
either to Roman or Troy, &c. 

From Spain, I suppose, this way of numeration by eight 
ounces came into France, as well as that other of 16 to the 
pound. And in France it began, I believe, to be better 
known, when the money pound fell so low as to be two thirds 
of the ponderal. ‘This is judged § to have come to pass a little 
after the Norman Conquest. And then, in that great inter- 
course between us and France, the mark of our troy pound, 
which was equiponderant to their money pound, must be a 
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sum very much noted and in frequent use. And the sum of 
that name has since so much prevailed, that all ordinary pay- 
ments have been most commonly ordered, till very lately, by 
marks; and by half marks, nobles; and by quarter marks, 
ten groats. 

$. XII. From the use of the mark, by those that reck- 
oned by pounds and shillings, the groat came necessarily into 
their notice; being the sum of pence in it excrescent above 
thirteen shillings. But it was not, as we are informed, made 
a coin till the reign of Edward III. 

It seems, however, to have been an ancient species of 
money, known here in England before the Conquest, if the 
weight of the thrimsa has been rightly calculated in the 
8th section. 

For this thrimsa, as the very knowing Dr. Brady has 
rightly judged t, is the Latin remissis of a solidus. And it 
being equal to 4 denarii of the Gallic solidus, (as it has ap- 
peared upon account ",) it is nothing else but one of these 
sixty pieces, into which a pound of silver was allowed to be 
divided, and which I have mentioned above s*, for the first 
duodecimals of a solidus. 

So was the Danish thrimsa 4 of the old Gallic denarii ; 
and where the denarii were of a troy pound, as they were 
with the Angli; 4 of them were likewise a tremissis, and 
made it much more considerable, in its being equal to 96 
troy grains, or two dirhems of Egypt; the very weight of the 
famous deinar, the aureus of the Saracens. Well too might 
this species have been anciently called a groat, in the Saxon 
sense of crassus grossus ; by which addition, the first duodeci- 
mal denarius was to be distinguished from the Gallic. 

When therefore Edward III. struck this silver coin, he 
seemed not to have erected any new species; neither did he 
want a very goodly pattern in gold of the same weight, well 
known in the east. 

So might the species of four pence have been anciently 
styled a groat. But how they should be called a drachma 
is still a question. 

The cause of this name may be, I think, best learned from 
the French ; though they apply it to a different number of 
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denarii. For with them, a gross, a word not differing from 
our groat, is in weight the 8th of their ounce, or of their 576 
grains, and equal to 72 of them, and bears very properly the 
name of a drachma ; and also of a gross or crassa drachma, 
in respect of their physic drachma of 60 of their grains. But 
then this gross of 72 grains is a drachma in money of three- 
pence, and not, as with us, of four. 

And this difference, we know, proceeds from their agreeing 
with us in a troy ounce of 10 dirhems ; but dividing it into 
as many grains, as if it were a Cairo ounce of 12, that is, 
into ths as many more; whereas we of old have retained 
these very grains of those 10 dirhems for our ounce; and 
have 72 of them, or a dirhem and a half, for a simple drachm, 
as it signifies the 8th of an ounce; but have also another of 
96 or 2 dirhems for our money drachma crassa, or groat, 
the old Sarcenic thrimsa. 

This view therefore of the French reckoning, at the same 
time it shows their proceeding, shows that we have strictly 
kept to our ancient order; and yet as properly applied the 
denomination of drachma to our four denarii as they have 
to their three. 

So is our groat understood, when expressed in Latin by 
drachma, to be a drachma crassa, and of two dirhems ; while 
the simple drachma, or the eighth, was equal to seventy-two 
grains. And in consideration of this simple drachma it is, 
that an obolus, the sixth part of a drachma, is put to signify 
a half-pennv, the half of 24 grains being contained 6 times 
in 72. So truly, and in real carats, does our obolus answer 
the definition in Du Fresne, Obolus est pondus trium kirat : 
whereas the French obolus consists only of so many nominal 
carats. 

Eight of these our half-penny oboli make up our groat, and 
also two dirhems : nor can there be any doubt but that this 
coin of ours was the octobolum and the alcaubolus mentioned 
by Dr. Bernard y. And if this Arabic word is not a corrup- 
tion of the Greek, (which is not necessary to think,) but is 
left to its own language, it may be nothing else but a/gaubo- 
lus, from gabala, which signifies crassus grossus?, and have 
been, at home too, a very groat. 
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$. XIII. But whencesoever this species had its name of 
drachma or groat, it is certainly the same as a double dirhem 
of the Saracens, and the reckoning by it among us is very 
remarkable. For five of them are a Troy ounce; ten, two 
ounces; twenty, or a noble, four; and thirty, six, &c. But, 
when the value of gold was ten times its weight in silver, 
(and so it was often with the Saracens, as Golius intimates, 
colum. 824, at the word Dirhem, and about the time of the 
Conquest in England, as we understand from the Dooms’- 
day Book, cited by sir H. Spelman, under the word Libra, 
and even as low as king John’s days, as appears in Somner’s 
Gloss. to the Decem Scriptores, in the word Mancusa ;) when 
this, I say, was the rate of gold, the five groats, or ten dir- 
hems (our ounce) of silver, might have been more noted, as 
they were answered by a single dirhem weight in gold, if 
there was any such piece, and Dr. Bernard supposes there 
was. And so 30 groats, or 60 dirhems in silver, equal to 
half a pound troy, or ten shillings, might have been, as they 
were represented in gold by a mancusa, (as I have now stated 
it,) at half a Cairo ounce. But then the tens and the twen- 
ties of the groat were certainly more notable; ten groats of 
silver being equivalent, while one was equiponderant, to the 
well known eastern aureus or deinar, the alcaubolus now men- 
tioned ; and twenty, or a noble, equivalent to the double au- 
reas, another piece of gold. And this piece might be the old 
schifatus of the Italians, which we find in Mr. Du Fresne’s 
Dissert. de Numismat. §. 99. and come from shaphaa, [Gol. 
colum. 1295.] in the signification of duplex: but is that cer- 
tainly which, as Dr. Bernard informs me?*, went with the 
Arabians under the name of a/covannus. So were these two 
sums, subaltern to a mark in silver, sufficiently distinguished 
to us by those two Egyptian golden coins, their equivalents. 
And as I needed not to have strengthened this observation by 
the etymology of the word alcaubolus, so 1 need not to add 
this other conjecture concerning alcovannus: that it may be 
the same with a/gaphnaton in the Arabic, one of whose signi- 
fications in Golius>, the adjective one, is liberalis, nobilis : 
not to mention the substantive one, scutelia, to which the 
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chuaci, the hollow money, spoke of by Du Fresne, (in his 
Dissert. de Numismat. §. 98, 99.) may possibly be related. 

And if the proportion of ten to one between gold and 
silver held in the days of Edward III, the golden coins sir 
Henry Spelman speaks of under the word florenus will be 
the same with those now specified. "That equivalent to six 
shillings eight pence, or to twenty groats, will be the a/gophan- 
nus, the double aureus; its half will be no other than the al- 
caubolus, the single aureus ; and the quarter, than the golden 
dirhem. | As for the old floren from France, whatsoever its 
weight was, if it was justly equivalent to our two shillings, it 
was likewise to a Cairo ounce of silver. 

Thus far for the proportions and denominations of our 
English money. 


CHAPTER II. 


$. I. Our measure of content, like the Roman, anciently determined by 
a certain weight ; 

$. II. And proceeded in the Roman order, improved, as is supposed, by 
the Alexandrian mathematicians. 

$. III. The pints for the several substances have varied since from the old. 
In some of them the Roman order of proceeding is observed ; 

§. IV. In others, a kind of Grecian order is taken up: the same as in the 
Parisian muyd and Strasburg fuder. | Postscript. 

$. V. The denominations of the measures of content; particularly of the 
pint, sester, and gallon. 


§. I. As our pound troy was anciently and before the Con- 
quest used for our money, so it was early applied to the de- 
termination of our concave measure, and not only for arids 
but liquids ; a pound’s weight of it in wine or water filling up 
the primary vessel we call a pint. This is declared by that 
ancient famous ordinance which constitutes the pound troy: 
where it is expressed, that 8 pound of wine shall make a gal- 
lon; 8 gallons a bushel; and 8 bushels a quarter, (a quarter, 
I suppose, of a tun.) 

§. II. In this constitution and order of our concaves, some- 
thing of the Roman manner presently appears. For our 
measures of capacity are determined by weight likewise. 
And though our gallon consists not of ten troy pounds, as the 
congius did of the Roman; yet, consisting of eight, it pro- 
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fesses itself to be like the congius in this; that it is formed 
from a certain side, that is, from a length double to the side 
of a pint cube, whatever that may be. And then, whatso- 
ever the side of our English congius is, of that the side of 
the bushel, or English amphora, is likewise double. 

How artful and apposite the division of a Roman congius 
into eight parts was, (instead of six,) has been already sug- 
gested*. For as the cube amphora had a foot for its side, 
and the octans of that amphora, the congius, had half a foot, 
so the octans of a congius would have a palm for its side. 
And this geometrical proceeding, from the first octans to an 
amphora, would have led to higher vessels; as to the cube of 
two feet, the octuple of an amphora, &c. The arithmetical 
disposition also of all the superior vessels, from such an oc- 
tans, was as easy for account as it was natural; they all 
rising, in the duple progression, from 1 to 2, 4, 8; thence 
to 16, 32, 64 (=8 x8); and so to 128, &c. 

This proceeding of the Roman concaves from a primary 
octant seems not to have been used at Rome; nor appears to 
have been introduced by the northern nations that invaded 
the western empire; and was in the eastern contrived, most 
probably, by the mathematics of the Alexandrians of Egypt. 
And when it was set up, though the geometry of it was sin- 
gularly suited to the Roman foot and its parts, yet the 
arithmetical numeration of it might be greatly convenient, 
though beginning from other octants, whose cubical sides 
were not of that famous length, the palm of a Roman foot. 

Such another primary octant was our English pint, mea- 
sured by the weight of a Saracenic ratel of 120 dirhems. 
And though a cube in water or wine of this weight contains 
not above 22.74 of our inches ; (so far is it from being the 
cube of our palm ; whieh would make 27 of our inches, and 
not many less of the Roman ;) and though the root of this 
cube be but 2.833 of our inches ; yet the convenience of reck- 
oning the measures of capacity, from a first octant, by the 
duple progression, was sufficient to recommend such an order 
of vessels to our use. This I say, not observing, for any fur- 
ther recommendation of our weight of 120 dirhems, that this 
was the number of drachme with the Greeks, which made 
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their xestes ; or that possibly 2.833 inches might have been 
one of the various palms of Egypt. , 

But however this pint came to be equiponderant to a troy 
pound, it was with us the general measure of content for all 
substances wet and dry, and proceeded, in the Roman order, 
by the double progression, from one pint to two, a quart ; 
and four, a pottle; to eight, a gallon; whose cubic root was 
double to that of a pint; and so from one gallon to two, four, 
and eight gallons, called a bushel, whose root is quadruple 
to the first: and thence again, from these eight gallons to 
twice as many, and four times, and eight times as many; 
this last called a quarter. 

Such was the pint of old, and the upper measures from it. 
And for the under parts of it, they are still measured by the 
apothecaries by troy ounces, drachms, &c. ; but when a whole 
pint is appointed, it is (it seems) commonly dispensed by a 
pound avoirdupois ; and this wants not much of our present 
wine pint, as it has been changed from its first appointment d. 

$.III. For there has now for a long time bcen a great 
change made both in the pint and in the order of reckoning 
from it. "The wine pint is gone from its equiponderance to 
a pound troy, and exceeds a little the avoirdupois. The 
pint for dry measure is heavier still; and that for ale and 
beer exceeds this. 

Neither are there only different pints, but different man- 
ners of reckoning them. For the pint for dry measure and 
that for ale are both reckoned up after the Roman manner, 
uniformly in the duple progression. And so eight pints of 
ale are a gallon; 8 gallons, or 64 pints, a firkin. And by 
two of these for a kilderkin, and four for a barrel, we 
come to eight firkins, or 512 pints, for a hogshead. 

$.IV. But the pint for beer, though it be the same with 
that for ale, and is equally reckoned by eight to a gallon, 
yet is not taken 64 times, but 72, to make the beer firkin ; 
and then, in the duple progression, twice 72 make a kilder- 
kin; and four times so much, a barrel; and 8 times as many, 
or 576 pints, make a hogshead. For the duple progression 
does not begin here from one pint, but from nine ; and then 
goes on to 18, 36, 72, 144, &c. 
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And as the other order of the ale vessels is plainly Roman, 
so may this, at least for distinction sake, be called the Gre- 
cian; it counting the same number of pints, 72 to a firkin, 
as the Greeks did, of sextaries, to their medimnus. 

Something of this Greek manner is also observable in the 
numbering of the pints in the wine measure. For the run- 
let of 18 gallons, or 144 pints, is as a double medimnus, and 
analogous to a beer kilderkin ; though the appointment, for 
some good cause made by a statute, of 63 (not 64) gallons to 
a hogshead has caused its half, the wine barrel, to want half 
a gallon of the ale barrel ; and effected a proportionable alter- 
ation in the higher vessels. 

But this order, which but just appears in our wine vessels, 
goes thorough in the muyd of Paris; which is very near the 
same measure of wine as our hogshead would have been if 
the double progression from the runlet had been continued. 

For the muyd of Paris consisting of 36 sesters, and every 
sester of eight pints, and each pint of two chopines, the 
number of chopines in a muyd is 576, the number of pints 
in our beer hogshead, and of the order I have called the 
Greek. For I need not observe, that though a chopine differs 
something from our pint of any of the sorts; yet, so long as 
it is nearer to our pints than it is to its double, the French 
pints, it is a parallel vessel to them; and that the same 
number of parallels shows the order to be the same. 


POSTSORIPI. 


But, as to our present wine pint, it has been seen, in the 
postscript above cited®, to differ so little from the former 
chopine of Paris, that the same number of both would have 
come near to the same quantity ; and our wine hogshead, 
reckoned after its own Greekish manner, (the manner of our 
beer measure,) would have been at no greater distance from 
the muyd than a very small difference so often multiplied 
might make. 

From the same author, cited in the postscript, I see also, 
that the German reckoning of the fuder at Strasburg is after 
the like manner. There four schappen, which are parallel to 
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four chopines, make a measure, and 24 measures an ohm, and 
24 ohms a fuder. And this fuder therefore, being 2304 schap- 
pens, parallel vessels to our pints, is of the same order with 
our tun, or four hogsheads reckoned after the Greekish 
manner. For one such hogshead, as we have seen, is 576 
pints, and four is 2304. 

After these manners, and from different pints, our vessels 
are now reckoned : which at the beginning were counted all 
from one pint, whose wine was equiponderant to a pound 
sterling; and proceeded in the Roman order. How and 
whence the manner I have called the Greekish was intro- 
duced, as also the various pints, those are capable of telling 
us who are better versed in the general history of the mea- 
sures of our correspondents. All that I adventure to think 
is, that our old measures of content we received from the 
Saxons were in all probability derived to them from the Sa- 
racens, as well as our money. 

$. V. The name of the primary vessel, the pint, I find not 
in the Saxon dictionary. But the word pund was received into 
that language from the Romans: and so might a pint have 
been; and the name formed from it ; as the vessel is from the 
weight. And the same word in France might, I suppose, 
have had the same original from some pound of theirs. 

Sester, indeed, may seem to have been the Saxon name, by 
the physical definition of it in Somner, which says, “A pund 
of water goeth to a sester.” But this strictly interprets the 
Latin sextarius, the measure used in physic; and extends 
not to the signification of sester with the Saxons. For, as 
appears there, the word is taken in the Saxon Gospels for a 
metreta, which we render a firkin, St. John ii. 6, and for a 
cadus or batos, translated by us a measure, Luke xvi. 6. It 
stands too for a measure of corn, (in the Saxon Chronicle,) 
which Huntindonf expresses by a horse-load. It goes also, 
as we have seen, with the Parisians for eight of their pints, 
which are two of our gallons; and is said by our Fletas, as he 
is now read, to be four gallons. 

A new derivation therefore of it is to be found out. And 
if I may take the liberty here for vessels which I have used 


f Vid. Hist. Henrici, Archidiacon. Huntindon. lib. vii. p. 382. edit. Hen. 
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for money, I should, for want of a better etymology, deduce 
it from the Arabic cistoh, with the addition of the letter R 
from sevtarius (a word to which the Latin part of the world 
had been much used). For this, as it signifies peculiarly 
mensura aridorum, a modius parvus, so has it also in it the 
notion of justice and distribution, and goes so far in that 
sense as to signify a trutina’. 

The octuple of this pint, the gallon, I find not neither 
among the Saxon words, but may suppose it nevertheless to 
have been in use with them. For it is named, in the often 
cited ordinance, as a principal vessel, and is so much known 
in England, and so little with our French neighbours, that it 
cannot be thought to be of Norman extraction. Were it 
owned for a Saxon measure, I should seek after it with 
greater assurance among those Saracens from whom we had 
our weights, and this very troy pound, its octant. And if we 
do look that way for a gallon, as the nature of this congius 
will direct us to Alexandria for its improvement, so we may 
readily meet with the Arabic kailon, fully answering the no- 
tion of such a principal vessel. For both the noun itself sig- 
nifies a measure of liquids and arids: and the verb and all its 
derivatives connote the same*; agreeably to the Hebrew 
koul; as it signifies capere continere. To this kailon one 
might refer a homogeneous word, gialon : whose verb signi- 
fies obire, circumire!, instead of continere ; which itself parti- 
cularly signifies /atus interius putei a summo ad imum; the 
internal surface, the cylindrus, that compasses and contains 
the water. And it might likewise be remembered, that galo, 
in some Latin writers, is jalo in others, as in our Fleta. And 
then, if such a derivation of ja/o should be allowed, I might, 
in case a better is wanting for the French chopine, and Ger- 
man schoppen, remember the Arabic gaphnaton above cited, 
which signifies puteus parvus as well as scutella. 

I know that gallon is sometimes thought to have come 
from /agena inverted ; and this derivation has been the more 
recommended by the Greek word in Athenzus, who makes 
it a cup, and a measure of content, and, which is more, of 


h Vid. Pocockii Port. Mos. No- * [bid. colum. 2086, 2087. 
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six sextaries. But that the Latin word should have been so 
inverted by the Franks is strange. And one would rather 
think that such a transmutation was made upon the Greek 
by the Saracens; like that of a litra, into their ratel; and 
that they brought it to us. And so when gallon is offered to 
be derived from the Greek yavAós, vas [mulctrale], or from 
the Hebrew gullah, a lecythus, it may be imagined to have 
come to us by the same conveyance. 

And so much I have said of the gallon, not only for the sake 
of the etymology of that word, but as what may be applied to 
other vessels ; as, for example, to the tun; when the Latin éina, 
or Greek óewós, is mentioned for its original. For as to the 
names of vessels which are known in Spain and Italy, such 
as pipe, butt, paril, &c., I should chiefly look for them in the 
Mediterranean, and there among those eastern people from 
whence the goods contained in them came. For, consider- 
ing that all mensuration of weight appears plainly to be Phe- 
nician, and that measures of content, even of water, were 
highly necessary to them for their provision, in their voyages 
by land as well as sea, and that of liquids wine and oil 
were the original products of that coast, (not only the word 
wine, but the fabulous names of Bacchus, Semele, and Sile- 
nus, With his ass, attesting to such an original,) one may be 
thence inclined to think that the Phenician names of vessels 
were carried to the Greek islands along with their contents ; 
and that the Saracens afterwards, when they were masters of 
that sea, readily took up the words they found of the oriental 
language, as well as imposed new from the same. 

This is what may be conjectured from many of the Levant 
vessels; and not only those that hold water, but those that 
swim in it; for they sometimes borrow names one from the 
other. And it may not therefore be improper to inquire 
after them in the south-east, notwithstanding the Saxons, 
Danes, and Normans have been potent navigators in their 
time, and may be presumed to have brought in upon our 
island their Germanic appellations. 
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SP QUI Ecclesie Catholic scriptores antiquos evol- 
vunt, inciduntque in loca, ubi veterum heereticorum insani 
errores recensentur, vix possunt non admirari, unde talia 
illis dogmatum portenta in mentem venissent; quique fieri 
potuisset, ut a quopiam non prorsus stupido reciperentur, 
aut vero a viris gravibus et sapientibus digna esseut habita, 
que revincerentur serio. liujusmodi ergo scripta, licet a 
Patribus doctissimis elaborata, preeteriri solent, aut currente 
oculo inspici; veritatesque catholice hieresibus istis oppo- 
site minus animadverti, quod sine illis bene intelligi neque- 
ant, quibus intelligendis operam impendisse pigeat. Interim 
vero, si constaret delirainenta ista, quanquam vana absurda- 
que, non ex unius alteriusve heresiarchw male sano cerebro 
profecta, sed e populorum nobiliorum, et, si hee labes abesset, 
non pessime moratorum, placitis hausta fuisse; crederem 
theologie studiosos animo squiori tedium hoc devoraturos ; 
nec defuturos quos juvaret ista curiosius rimari, quique 
eorum cognitionem in aliqua liberalium scientiarum parte 
ponerent. 

$.2. Et vero uti constat veram Dei notitiam, Noachi filns 
commissam, diversimode postea a posteris mutatam ; gentes- 
que post discessum e Babele non magis linguis, quam religi- 
onibus varias fuisse : ita credibile est, doctrinam Christianam, 
cum per populos tradi ccepisset, non pure ubique et simplici- 
ter communicatam ; sed ad eorum mores et superstitiones 
receptas accommodatam ab aliquibus fuisse, qui sua, non qua 
Christi, quererent. Inde ortos Judaizantium Christianorum 
errores norunt omnes : et initium ejusmodi habuisse Gnosti- 
corum priorum h:ereses, Marcionitarum deinde, et Valentini- 
anorum, ne dicam Manichzorum, facile credas. 

§. 3. Mosaicam certe veritatem ad eundem modum contami- 
natam olim et corruptam fuisse a novis Samarie incolis, tes- 
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tatur sacra Scriptura®. Heeresiumque istarum Samarita- 
narum, quas memorat Epiphanius b, una, quamque ille Sebu- 
corum appellat, (unde forte Masbuthei Simoniani,) a Sabiis, 
ni fallor, illis Maimonidi toties memoratis, et apud antiqui- 
ores frustra adhuc quesitis, derivata est. Uti enim vocabula 
Sebuci et Sabi non longe a se distant, ita nec ritus eorum 
institutaque videntur multum variasse.  * Sebuei nempe 
Samarite solennia Judeorum festa transposuisse dicuntur, 
alienisque et contrariis mensibus celebrasse: mense quidem 
Tisri, Azyma; et Scenopegia, Nisan mense, cujus ergo die 
decimo jejunium solenne expiatorium illis absolutum est. 
Idem autem ferme erat Sabiis jejunii solennioris tempus ; 
quod per triginta dies observabant, et circa octavum ejusdem 
Nisanis diem finiebant 4. 

$.4. Heereses autem Christianorum quod attinet, quarum 
modo mentionem fecimus, illa quidem Manichzorum dicta; 
autorem suum Persam aperte fatetur. Quin et manifestum 
est, Marcionis haeresim ab illa persuasione manasse, que, 
Plutarcho teste e, Orientales plerosque insederat: duo nimi- 
rum esse contraria rerum principia, bonum, malumque ; et 
ab his contrariis numinibus repugnantias illas omnes, que 
mundum distrahunt turbantque, oriri. Similiter enim ille 
deos duos induxit, Veteris Novique "Testamenti autores; in- 
stitutorum, ut voluit ille, sibi mutuo adversantium: quorum 
iste, malus Deus, Judzis leges tulerit, qui hominum nempe 
generi alias semper invisi, tum vero temporis, cum Marcion 
floreret, maxime odio erant, et ubique pro hostibus publicis 
habebantur; Deus autem bonus, eversurus alterius impe- 
rium, Christum miserit ; qui homines melioribus legibus in- 
formaret, eosque in libertatem assertos sub suam reciperet 
tutelam, securos jam et beatos. 

$. 5. Atque sic Valentini quoque dogmata, (ad quas jam 
propero,) licet monstrosa plane, prima saltem facie, nobisque 
meliora edoctis, videantur; at non ita /Egyptiis, puto: inter 
quos natus dicitur ille, et ad quorum captum Christianam 
doctrinam inflexisse eum conjecerim. Ea scilicet suspicio, 


a 2 Reg. cap. xvii. * Abulfar. Pocockii, Latin. p. 184. 
b Epiphanius, lib. i. tom. i. heres. € De Isid. et Osir. edit. H. Steph. 
Ir p. 658. 
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in quam alios incidisse, summos virosf, postea comperi, e 
lectione Irenzi mihi quidem primum oborta est; fecitque, 
ut in librum non minus utilem, quam antiquum venerandum- 
que, attentius altiusque inquirerem. Eam autem conjectu- 
ram si viris studiosis hactenus tantum approbare potuerim, 
ut ad sanctissimi illius eruditissimique martyris scripta perle- 
genda alacrius accedant, operam non inutilem, mihi saltem 
non ingratam, fecero. Quod ut commodius prestem, here- 
seos Valentinianz conspectus brevis exhibendus est: deinde 
videndum, ut illi /Egyptiaca superstitio preiverit. Quibus 
demum ulterius elucidandis, "Tertulliani de Valentinianis 
tractatum, elegantissimam nempe synopsin eorum, que ab 
Irenzeo fusius enarrantur, subnectam. 

§.6. * Valentinus Deum summum statuit :eternum invisi- 
bilemque, quem Bvédv appellavit. Illi comitem adjunxit 
Silentium, aut "Evrvotav, quam ille videtur ut cozternam affec- 
tionem aut potestatem concepisse: quanquam ipsius assecle 
eam postea persona induerint, substantiamque fuisse statu- 
erint. Ex hoc Deo, et ista illius potestate seu, ut alii, conjuge 
substantia (quod discrimen deinceps etiam intelligendum) 
processit aliud par, (hoc enim huie superstitioni proprium, ut 
nullum numen statuant sine compare seu conjuge sua,) Noüs 
et Veritas. Atque hic est ille primus numinum quaternio, 
numerus celebratissimus sanctissimusque. Sic vero pro- 
ducti Noós et 'AXN0eta. simili modo aliud progeneravere par, 
Sermonem et Vitam; quomodo deinde Sermo ile et Vita 
Hominem ediderunt et Ecclesiam. Qui quatuor posteriores 
novum jam quaternionem faciunt, aliisque quatuor accensiti 
ogdoadem constituunt, sobole reliqua, que jam sequetur, 
honoratiorem. ''um vero demum hujus secundi quaternionis 
primum par, quod prius emiserat ex se Hominem et Ecclesiam, 
quinque jam alia paria emittit, Bythion et Mixin, Ageraton et 
Henosin, Autophyen et Hedonen, ' Aktvgrov. et Xóykpaciv, Mo- 
voyevij et Maxapíav. Aliud autem par, Homo et Ecclesia, 
sex item procreavit paria, et quidem eodem nisu, Puracleton 
et Pistin, Ilarpwór et 'EXz(0a, Mytpixdy et 'Ayázqv, Aelvovr et 
Zóvecw, Ecclesiasticum et Maxapiórgra, GeAgróv postremo 
et Sophiam. Sic igitur e primo pari, par aliud; ex isto, 

f Dodwell de Sanchoniat. Galeus in Jamblichum. 
* Consule Tabulam Genealogicam. 
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alterum ; rursus et ex hoc, aliud: donec tandem e parium 
horum penultimo, quinque alia paria; ex ultimo, sex prodi- 
erunt: ut quindecim demum numinum horum paria exurge- 
rent, et numerum efficerent £ricenarium. | Atque hic tandem 
emissionum finis factus; et Pleroma, quod ab iis vocabatur, 
constitutum est: dii autem illi «ones ipsis dicebantur. 

§. 7. Cseterum quod extra Pleroma hoc, et numinum 
istorum censum, remansit, Vacuum prorsus erat, et inane: 
nec aliud quicquam postea prodiit, quam quod casu consecu- 
tum est. Contigit enim, cum summum Numen invisibile et 
incognitum esset omni huic propagini, nisi Not soli, ut Sophia, 
triginta onum omnium ultima, illum simul cognoscere valde 
cuperet, et conaretur, nec tamen posset. Conatu tamen illo 
concepit, et parturit .4chamoth, sive Enthymesin ; nec sine 
gravi angore doloreque: quibus ita afllicta et mutata fuit, ut 
e Pleromate excidisset, aut id profanasset ; nisi Nos ille, post 
Patrem «on primarius, alium jam non zona, sed sonum 
stabilitorem et excubitorem, produxisset Horum. Hori enim 
illius ope et reducta, et restaurata est ipsa Sophia ; ita ut 
cum reliquis «onibus intus contineretur. Ljus autem partus, 
quem diximus, monstrosus, Hnthymesis, cum tota passionum 
suarum turba, ejecta est foras, et eliminata. Neque tamen 
adhuc satis fecisse sibi visus Nos, alios genuit duos, Christum 
et Spiritum Sanctum. Horum igitur ministerio zeones omnes, 
qui ab Horo prius cohibiti, ne quis amplius esset desiderio et 
emulationi locus, omnes, inquam, deinde, excepto summo 
illo sive omnium primo, inter se perzquabantur, et quasi 
alteri udem evadebant: mares omnes, ceu totidem Mentes 
aut Sermones; foemine omnes, ceu Veritates aut Vite toti- 
dem. Tum autem et in id consenserunt cuncti, ut unus 
aliquis alius efformaretur ab omnibus, quasi pignus ejus 
perequationis perfectionumque communium exemplar. Is 
erat Jesus sive Soter ; atque in hujus quasi satellitium ac 
ministerium Angeli effingebantur. 

§. 8. Hec intra Pleroma agebantur. [xtra autem misere 
jactabatur exposita Enthymesis seu Achamoth : eo enim no- 
mine, neque hoc satis intellecto, vocabatur. Ejus vero 
tandem misertum est, et emissus per Horum Christus, qui 
substantiam istam abortivam et confirmaret et solidaret. 
Hoc autem officio functus cum rediisset Christus, illa jam 
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corroborata et validior effecta, ejus desiderio angi ccepit; et 
matris Sophie instar infelicissima fuisset, nisi placuisset Ple- 
romati, Jesum seu Soterem legare, cum suo Angelorum comi- 
tatu, qui eam solaretur reficeretque. Tum demum illa a pas- 
sionibus jam suis liberata est: et ex iis passionibus ea, quie 
sunt extra Pleroma, cuncta sunt efformata. Ex ipsius enim 
passione leta, quam viso Christo conceperat, Substantia 
spiritalis orta est, et istius generis semen: ex ejusdem desi- 
derio, seu conversione simplici, qua erga Pleroma ferebatur, 
produetus est Demiurgus; et inde a Demiurgo Angeli, Ani- 
meque omnes vulgares. Et vero passiones alias quod attinet, 
ex illarum aliqua tristiori Diabolus, demonesque omnes prodi- 
erunt: quomodo e gravioribus earum et crassioribus, in 
substantias mutatis, omnia hee corporalia ortum traxerunt. 

$. 9. Hominum autem animas in duplici sorte ponebant : 
alias bonas e visione lita, alias non bonas quidem, sed semi- 
nis spiritalis capaces, ab Achamoth ipsis inserendi. Illas 
porro bonas e substantia spiritali, Valentinianorum puta, 
tandem in Pleroma cum Achamoth ipsa transferendas fore 
statuebant: dum alie anim:, bone quidem ex aliqua semi- 
nis spiritalis particula, sed non tote bone, cum Demiurgo 
deo suo extra relinquerentur, ad ipsius tamen colum tandem 
evehendz, et ibi, ut et ipse, quadantenus beatze future. 

$. 10. Hane Valentinian: hypotheseos sive hereseos 
formam delineavimus, brevi, qua licuit, tabella; ut cum 
Aigyptiaca, quam statuimus, origine comparari jam possit : 
accuratiorem enim ejus notitiam Tertullianus subjungendus 
dabit. Premonendum autem, ne cujus expectationem fal- 
lam, non istud hic a me agi, ut omnes Valentinianorum 
nenie /Egyptii examussim respondeant; sed ut pateat, he- 
resiarcham ad eas respexisse, cum doctrinam Christianam 
demutaret. Neque enim placitorum /Egyptiacorum ea mihi 
comparata est notitia, ut in eorum censu ostendere me posse 
sperem permulta, que tamen heresis ista protulit: neque 
fieri potuit, ut religio nostra cum illa portentosissima super- 
stitione in omnibus conveniret. 

$. 11. Valentinum, hominem ingenio et eruditione pol- 
lentem, Platonicum fuisse monet Tertullianus: atque ideo 
pro numinibus dedisse ideas totidem supercolestes; ad 
quarum exempla res nostre mundane formarentur.  Plato- 
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nicum € hoc fateor: sed et illud altius repetendum. Est 
enim theologie Aigyptiace scitum, docente nos Jamblicho '; 
quod 7 ràr OeGv Ogpiovpyía riv àAX5j0eav Tov €lddv dia TOV 
$avepàrv eikóvov im-eypáyaro. Quo, inquit, exemplo sacer- 
dotes ii hieroglyphicum et symbolicum suum scribendi mo- 
dum usurparunt. Neque hoc tantum dogma ab Aigypto 
haustum propono; sed et alia pleraque que Platonis Pytha- 
goreque propria. Hoc nimirum est quod secte Platonice 
exprobratur a Xenophonte, magistrum suum Socratem pres- 
sius, uti sibi visus est, secuto, To ó€ kaAórv dpa, AtyUnTOU 
ipacOnrav, kal tis llv0ayópov reparóbovs codías. Xenoph. 
apud Euseb. de Prepar. Evangel. p. 435'. Imo de ipso 
Platone testatur Diog. Laertius, in Vita ejus, lib. iii. quod 
accesserit zpós rois IIvOayopixovs, diAóAaov kai Ebpvrov: érvOev 
re els Alyvzrov Tapa Tovs zpod»jras. De Pythagora autem et 
AEgyptii sacerdotibus sic scribit Plutarehus* : Madusra óé 
otros Oavpacbels re kai Üavpácas rovs dvopas, ànepauzjmaro TO aup- 
Bodikov abrür Kal pvaotnpiddes. Et Isocrates, in Busiride, 
p. 2271, de eodem ait: "Aguxduevos eis Atyvzror, kal ua8rijs 





éke(vov yersuevos, THY re üAAqv Pirocodiay pros eis rovs "EA- 
Anvas ékópuoe. Quin ad omnium consensum hac in re provo- 
cat Josephus, lib. i. contra Apionem ™, his verbis: 'AAAà piv 
kal tos epi TOV oiparíov re Kal Üclov mpórovs map “EAAnot 
duXocodxjmorras, otov Pepexvdnv ve tov Xópwv xal IlvÜayópav 
kal OdAqra, vávres ovpdàvos ópoXoyotow Alyvzríev kai XaA- 
Oaíer yevouévovzs pa0grás. lisdemque Atgyptiis Pythagoram 
simul et Platonem philosophica sua accepta retulisse, testatur 
pariter Jamblichus de Myster. sect. i. cap. 2. et de Vita Py- 
thagore cap. 3. et seq. nec non Lactantius, lib. 4. cap. 2. 

8$. 12. Philosophia vero ZEgyptiaca non solum ideas admisit 
in rerum causas, sed voluit ut numina illa varia, que coluit, 


£ Tertull. de Anima, cap. 18. gines earum. Relucentne jam he- 
Vult enim Plato esse quasdam sub- — retica semina Gnosticorum et Va- 
stantias invisibiles, incorporales, su- — lentinianorum ? 


permundiales, divinas et eternas ; h De Mysteriis, sect. vii. cap. I. 
quas appellat ideas, id est, formas, i Edit. R. Steph. 

exempla, et causas naturalium isto- k De Isid. et Osir. p. 632. 

rum manifestorum et subjacentium 1 Edit. H. Steph. 

corporalibus sensibus: et illas qui- m Sub init. libri. 


dem esse veritates, hac autem ima- 
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mortalia imagines essent aliorum, qu supra, :eternorum. 
Sic enim Celsus apud Origenem " : ‘ldeGv aidiwv, kai ovx ws 
Soxodoww of ToAAOL (ev é$nupepiov, ruuàs elvat TA ToLaiTa Ou0á- 
oxovot. Quas vero Celsus ideas dicit, per alévas interpretor. 
Nimirum aiap, uti seculum absolute sonat, ita hic in ea sig- 
nificatione sumi autumo, qua apud Lucretium ? secla ferarum 
pro earundem generibus et speciebus diversis ponuntur. 
Quin aidy per yeveàv redditur, que parum abest a yévos; uti 
et cidos non multum distat ab ica. Quo sensu et 7Aixía ab 
Hesychio sumi existimatur in voce Zop. Similiter. Arab. 


* ebwy 1, quod idem cum Hebraico O41, non modo evum 
redditur; sed in plurali pro omnibus rebus quz in mundo 
accipitur, seu pro omnium rerum generibus. 

$.13. A Platonicis similiter, eorumque duce Pythagora, 
poterant deduci ille numerorum quaternarii, octonarii, de- 
narii, duodenarii, et tricenarii preerogativee, quibus ideo con- 
staret :eonum pleroma. Nimirum celeberrima illis erat re- 
rpakrós: eaque erat aut unitatum simplex quaternio, et nu- 
merorum quadratorum primus; aut numerus e quatuor pri- 
mis sibi additis collectus, denarius scilicet ; qui ideo Pytha- 
goricis eo nomine vocabatur P: aut vero conjugationes quatuor 
e numeris primis imparibus quatuor, combinatis cum suis qua- 
tuor paribus 4; qui sic combinati, bis nempe quatuor, oydo- 
adem simplicem constituunt, numerum pariter perfectum, et 
cubum primum, dictum ideo Macrobio singulariter plenum * 
Duodenarius autem fit e tetradibus illis duabus, 4 et 5: et 
tandem ex illo et denario, et octonario, /ricenarius. Nec eate- 
nus tantum hee arithmetica mysteria, que ab /gyptiis ma- 
nasse credas, Valentinianis respondent mysteriis, ut zonas 
sic per gradus recenseant; sed sunt illis numeri similiter 
sexu discreti, imparesque omnes pro maribus, pares pro fce- 
minis habenturs: ut Plutarchi rerzpakrbs* combinata, sive 


» Edit. Cant. p. 121. 

9 Lib. ii. v. 994. 

t Hoc perinde ut sequentia in 
hac dissertatione verba Arabica He- 
breo charactere excudi curavimus ; 
stellulis tamen notata, ut Hebraica- 
rum tantum literarum periti, ea le- 
gere queant. Kam autem scribendi 
rationem secuti sumus, qua usus 
est Pocockius in Porta sua Mosis. 


P "ApiÜpós 6 deka Kata rovs IIvBa- 
yopikovs TETpAaKTUS Qv. Athenago- 
ras, p. 25. edit. Oxon. novissime. 

a Plut. de Isid. et Osir. p. 679, 
680. 

r Macrob. in Somn. Scip. lib. i. 
CS. | 

s Ibid. lib. i. cap. 6. Plut. Ke- 
gar. KaraypaQ. p. 514- 

t De Isid. et Osir. p. 679. 
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ogdoas prima, fuerit. plane conjugiorum /efras, qualis illa 
Valentinianorum. 

$. 14. Neque vero ducta solum a Platonicis placitis con- 
jectura probatum imus, easdem rationes apud /7Egyptios ob- 
tinuisse: siquidem ex nobis ex ipsis illis recta peti possunt. 
Ut enim taceam numerum duodenarium ils solennem fuisse, 
quod totidem menses annum conficerent ; tricenarium item, 
quod eo numero dies mensem facerent, et quidem semper 
plenum ; atque non menses modo, sed mensium dies quosque 
diis suis sacros fuisse"; abunde constat, (quod rem nostram 
recta tangit, deos eorum priores et majores octo fuisse; 
secundi ordinis, duodecim; aliosque fuisse hisce proximos, 
inferiores * ; qui quidem decem esse debuerant, ne cuique 
mensis diei deus suus deesset. Ita eodem numero erant, et 
in classes similes distributi, zones Valentiniani et dii Zgyptii. 
Pro more /Egyptiorum sunt etiam zeonum connubia. Quod 
enim singuli singulis juaguntur, secundum JEgyptios fac- 
tum ; apud quos sacerdotes non nisi unam uxorem duxerunt ; 
uti nec /Egypti Palustris incole reliqui Y. Quod etiam prox- 
imis Juncti sunt, et sororibus, iisque uterinis, et illud a gente 
ista frequentatum ; Isidis, uti aiebant, et Osiridisgexemplo. 
Hoc enim constat ex Diodoro Siculo, ac Philone Judzeoz, et 
e Ptolemmorum regum conjugiis clare perspicitur. 

$. 15. Satis fuerat, ad propositum nostrum quod, spectat, 
monstrasse deos istos duos, per totam /Egyptum celeberrimos, 
(neque enim alii universe colebantur,) tali inter se connubio 
junctos: nee dubitasset quis, quin Valentini zones eorum 
exemplum secuti sint, non minus quam reliqua ZEgyptus. 
Atinsuper ex Jamblicho colligere est,theologiam /Egyptiacam 
ejusmodi conjugia inter deos suos alias conciliasse. Cum 
enim de Diis agit, qui catholicis generationis, seu creationis 
elementis presidebant, quosque Soli subjicit; eosdem octo 
esse statuit, quatuorque mares, et quatuor foeminas: nec alios 
illos octo, quos item Lune attribuit, quique presunt gene- 
rationi isti gubernand:, alio modo sociatos intelligas?, Has- 


" Herodot. lib. ii. cap. 82. a "Egri 51 oóv kai GAAn rus fjye- 
x Ibid. cap. 145. povia map avrois tev Tepl yéverw 
Y [bid. cap. 92. doy a'TOLY eov, kal r&v ev adTois Ov- 


” Phil. de Legibus Specialibus p. — váueev, rerrápev pév dpoewwóv, 
779. seq. edit. Turneb. et Hoeschel. —rerrápov 0€ Ó5Avkàv, cvrwa dmové- 
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que duas ogdoades subalternas simili ritu ac supremam dis- 
positas fuisse, facile concedes in ea theologia, que docet rerum 
omnium ordinem ita constitutum fuisse, ut inferiora cuncta 
ad superiorum similitudinem essent conformata. 

$. 16. Epiphanius quidem Valentinianam deorum propaga- 
tionem e Theogonia Iesiodi originem traxisse opinaturb. Lt 
sane in quibusdam convenire apertum est: cum Jupiter et 
Juno, regentium deorum principes, conjuges sint, frater licet 
et soror ; istaque soboles a Saturno sit, deo latente ignotoque, 
pariter cum Rhea sorore sua conjuncto. At non minus 
notum, theologiam Grecanicam ab /Egyptia maximam partem 
transumptam fuisse; ut et antiquiores in Greciam colonias 
ab ZEgypto profectasc. Atque adeo quod de Platonica, quz 
vulgo affertur, conum origine modo diximus, id eodem jure 
de theogonize hujus heereticee ortu tenendum : eam nimirum, 
si ita res ferat, non ad posteros imitatores, sed ad authores 
primos referri debere. Hoc vero loco opportune admonebi- 
mus, eque nobis licere quamvis linguarum, quas appellant, 
Orientalium, ad eruendam A®gyptiarum antiquitatum no- 
menclaturam adhibere, ac aliis datum est, ea uti in rebus 
Syris Phoniciisque indagandis: cum ab Hieronymo docea- 
mur, quod etiam aliunde mihi pro comperto est, linguam 
JEgyptiacam ab Hebrzea toto genere diversam non esse, et 
inter dialectos varias, quibus utebantur Orientis regiones, 
Syria, Babylonia, Arabiaque, numerari posse. 

§. 17. Ut ergo ad cones ipsos jam veniam ; eorum primus 
BnyrHUs, is est haud dubie, qui Jamblicho, secundum 
ZEgyptiacam theologiam, zpó ràv ovtws Orrov, Kat Tov OÓAÀcv 
dpxev écri Oeds eis, TpGtos Kal Tov mporov Oeo Kal BactAéos* 





my) TOv mávrev, Kal mvÜpiv TOY vovuérov mpórov eQv 
évrev4, Ubi vox mv0pjrv non pro principio solum et radice 
accipi potest, sed et pro fundo atque ima rei parte, quod est 
Bv00s, unde etiam derivata videtur: perinde uti vox eiüàr 
apposite a Galeo* per ideas exponitur, quie nobis atéves. 

8. 18. Bythus hic invisibilis et incognitus Valentinianis : 
atque ita Plutarcho de Aigyptiorum theologia agenti, 6 zpà- 


povow jAip' kai Gdn THs Pioews v Herod. lib. ii. 
OAgs Tis Trepi yévecuv apxns, 7vrwa d Jambl. sect. viii. cap. 2. 
ZeAQvy Siddaor. Jambl. $. 8. cap. 3. e Not. in loc. 


b Advers. hanc Heeresin, $. ii. 
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tos Beds davis kal kexpuppévos’. Etenim, ut ait ille, AaAe- 
mew py Brexduevov, TO mpóro OG ovpBEBnxevs. Unde 
JEgyptii, uti nos docet Damascius, mpérnv àpxij oKoros vnép 
mücav vénow, oxdros &yvecrov, avupveiy tpis soliti eranth. Et 
quidem in Oriente receptum semper erat, ut summi impera- 
toris majestas, sui publicatione diminui exstimaretur, nec se 
nisi proximis conspicendam daret, quorum ministerio cetera 
regerentur; ipsa interim silentio summo veneranda. Inde 
fortassis Saturnus, qui Grecis Kpóros, tanquam aióv preci- 
puus, et ea de causa jY'5 Syris dictus, (significatione ab Ara- 
bico verbo *1N2 petenda,) a voce * ^no, que abdi et ab aliis 
tegi connotat, appellationem suam traxit : uti et alteram apud 
JEgyptios sortitus videtur sensu eodem, cum interpretibus 
Septuaginta JD illud per "Peur redditur. Hoc enim, pro 
more /Egyptiorum, mem epenthetico auctum [que nempe 
epenthesis aliquando omittitur, ut in versione Arabica Act. 
Ap. cap. 7mo. v. 43tio.] a * 15^ provenit, significante (conjug. 
IV.) longe a suis fugit, et commode quieteque vizit ; uti fugam, 
que a theologia Gracanica in deteriorem partem sumpta est, 
pro recessu potius, suique semotione accipere liceat. 

$. 19. ZEonem hune, quem Greece B»0óv vocat Irenzus, 
Epiphanius, tanquam nomine primigenio, "Auro? appellat : 
quod eruditissimus Croiusi ab P8271, existentia, deducit. 
Cum autem notio hzc, licet cum voce Jehovah vel Jao conve- 
niat, nihil tamen habeat quod sit 76 Buv0o commune; ego 
potius ab Amasa, *D'2y, peterem, cujus derivatum * Dy 
rem obscuram significat, et de industria occultatam ; ejus 
autem cognatum * DO) non modo rem invisibilem et nondum 
apparentem connotat, sed a radice venit, quz est demergi, 
profundum petere. Quin et Coptitis aoveps idem est quod 
submersi sunt, apud Kircherum, in Grammatica Elsamenudi k. 
Nescio autem an non hue trahenda vox 'Apoós apud Plu- 
tarchum, quam ille «ekpujjsévov. interpretatur, cum de Am- 
mone ibidem agat!: quanquam item fieri potuerit, ut sigma 
finale addititium fuerit; et origo ejus potius petenda sit ab 
* MD, quod est obscurum esse, et opertum, et aiviypaTades. 


f De Isid. et Osir. p. 631. i [n Specim. Conjecturarum Gra- 
& Ibid. p. 678. bianz Irenzi editioni subject. p. 16. 
h Galeus in Jambl. edit. Graco- k Fol. 1o. 


Lat. Oxoniz, p. 298. 1 De Isid. et Osir. p. 631. 
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Nisi vero Epiphanius istud Ampsiu nobis, tanquam a Valen- 
tino tradidisset, putassem ego, per Bv0o? significationem 
nomen aliquod sacro illi rerpaypapgpiáro vicinum affectatum 
fuisse; ut derivativum aliquod ab *"7, unde est *rTY, 
locus valde depressus et profundus, sacrosancto ilh ab WT 
opponeretur. 

$. 20. Bytho, numini (ut vidimus) plane /Egyptio, a Valen- 
tinianis iis, qui eum maritum faciunt, conjux datur SiGe. 
Nec quidem #ytho illi, si talis conditio placeret, aliud aptius 
consortium, quam alti Silenti, ab /Egyptiis conciliari poterat. 
Ne memorem enim quinquennale Silentium, quod Pythagoras 
Aiyunrid¢ov discipulis'suis, ad Intellectum ceu Novy in ipsorum 
animis formandum injunxerat; aut Harpocratem, seu Siga- 
liona, notum apud illos silentii deum; ex Jamblicho, juxta 
eorum placita 60eoAoyobvri, discimus, To zpórov Nogróv 0i 
ciyjs povns O0epameócea0a,"" rationemque insuper, cur Ziyj, 
non modo 6eotpéup.ov oraculo Chaldaice diceretur, sed etiam 
OeGv pytnp appellari possit: nimirum év 77) QvAak5 Tov àmop- 
prev pvotypiev ocvvexecOar Ti» €v TO mavri Otakóognow,: et 
éxew THY cwrnplay rà bra, év TO TA ATppyTa kexpvpjuéva. ei 0ta- 
rgypeto0a. His autem omnino gemina sunt ea que ex Valen- 
tino profert Irenzus?, et deinde Tertullianus P: Causam ni- 
mirum perpetuitatis conum esse incomprehensibile patris. 
Addit Tertullianus: JE comprehensibile ejus, generationis 
illorum et formationis esse rationem. Quod quidem dictum 
Xiyij custodem ponit, non matrem. At aliter forte [renzi 
verba, que hic interpretatur Tertullianus, reddi debuerant 
et secundum mentem veteris interpretis; ut causa generatio- 
nis eorum et formationis sit comprehensibile, non patris, sed 
filii, seu Nod: de quibus postea ad Tertullanum videbimus. 
Ita patet Xiyjv, secundum Aigyptios, individuam saltem 
comitem Bytho fuisse; ejusque certe cura :onas usque con- 
servatos. 

$.21. Illius nomen proprium Auraan seu Auran fuisse 
tradit Epiphanius : quod doctissimus Croius, qui solus hac in 
re rabbinos consulit, per MIVAM, sociam, interpretatur 4, 


m Sect. viii. cap. 3. P Advers. Valent. cap. r1. 
n Sect. vi. cap. 7. a Specim. Conject. p. 17. 
9 Lib. i. cap. 1. §. 3. 

HOOPER, VOL. II. P 
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ut tantum conjugem representet. At * WM" Arabice est rem 
celare, occultare, nuntium non proferre: ac Coptice xaped est 
silentium ; unde Harpocrates, vox illa mixta, facile derivetur. 
Et vero si $ finalem literam, addititiam et formativam esse 
intelligamus, qualem fuisse ex alis exemplis probabile est ; 
et Coptorum x liquescere ponamus in a, quod Croius suz TT 
concedi petiit, ipsam rem, non vocem tantum, habebimus. 

$. 22. Proximum par, e Bytho et iyi enatum, est NOT2 
et AAHOEIA. NOYS Valentino, si Epiphanium editum con- 
sulamus, Bovkoía dicebatur. At, si Croium audiamus r, ille 
rescribendum dictat Bov0o? ; et deinde deducit, a ITM Wa) 
quod vacuum et inane, violenter sane, nec ad propositum. Et 
vero idem in pari sequenti, ubi pro Sermone Bovkoóa poni 
autumat, vocem illam in 7715 773 non magis apte resolvit. 
Ego potius Bouxova, quod est x00 Nod nomen, a * rp peterem, 
verbo Mahumedanis notissimo, quod significat sapiens, re- 
rumque divinarum et humanarum intelligens. Nec litera D 
obstat, utpote que in labialem alteram 2 facillime mutetur. 
Venia autem mihi sit, denominationes eonum Valentinianas 
cum Croio hucusque persecuto: eas enim deinceps omittam ; 
cum nec Croius mihi satisfaciat, nec ipse habeam qu: vel 
mihimet valde placeant. Ex iis vero, que protuli, patet, ni 
fallor, voces eas /Egyptiacas fuisse, et ab Arabibus agnosci. 
At facile fieri potuit, ut reliquarum origines nos lateant; vel 
quod ips: a librariis mutatz sint, vel quod /Egyptiacze dia- 
lecto peculiares, ab aliis usurpatz non fuerint, aut iis hodie 
saltem in usu esse desierint. Fortassis etiam ipse Valentinus 
res utcunque notas priscz superstitionis nominibus non in- 
signivit, quo melius doctrinam suam Christiane conformem 
comprobaret. 

$.23. Ut igitur ad rem ipsam veniam, apud Jamblichum, 
juxta /Egyptios 6eoAoyoüvra, habemus, proxime post sum- 
mum ilum Deum róàv márvroev mnynv, hunc Valentiniano- 
rum Nov. Ita enim ille: 'Azó à? rod évds roírov 6 avrápkus 
Geós éavróv é£éAapqyev, ^ Apyij, kal Ocds Ocür, vontapxnss. Et 
hic quidem Deus juxta ilum omnium primum proxime pri- 
mus, et ceteris deorum ordinibus longe superior ponitur : 
quo nimirum loco habetur Valentini Noós. At in ordine 
ccelestium deorum proximo, apud Jamblichum, primum item 

r Specim. Conject. p. 18. s Sect. vill. cap. 2. 
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locum obtinet alius Noós, quem Valentinus forte a superiori 
isto distinctum noluit; Emeph, ut ait ille, /Egyptiis, vocatus. 
De Mercurio enim, eorum scriptore loquens, róv “Hyd, in- 
quit, Trav émovparíov 0eQv iyovpevov mporárrei, voürv abróv Eav- 
Tov vootvra t. Emeph autem hic appellabatur forte a vocabulo 
Coptico eu, quod scientiam significat: si modo finalis ejus 
litera $ servilis fuerit et addititia, qualem modo in voce xaped 
posuimus. Hoc certe de No? constat, ilum Pythagore et 
Platoni, eorumque sectatoribus, atque inter eos Philoni, max- 
imo in loco habitum semper fuisse. Pergit Jamblichus : 
rovrov O€ TO Ev Gpepes, kal Ó dno TpGTov páyevpa mporárrev. Ov 
kal Eikràv émovogá(e". Arabicum certe * 742 significat 
impressit, et inde forte Eixróv in páyevpa: et si loco mporárret 
legere liceret, roro mpoorárre: istud páyevpa pro veritate, quasi 
pro impresso a 76 No sigillo, acciperem. 

$.24. AAHOEIAN hane rà Not sociam dat et germanam 
Plato: e doctrina credo Aigyptiaca. Ait enim: Miyds rà 
Ovros Ovr. didopabijs Nov yevva kai AdjOevav*. Ejusdem 
etiam imaguncula (tanquam 76 roO Nod payevjare) e collo pen- 
denteorna tum fuisse scimus /Egyptiorum àpxyiótkaoTi]v, cum 
pro tribunali sederet y. Insigne autem hoc jamdudum obser- 
varunt viri docti simile illi fuisse, quod, ex divino instituto, 
in pectore gerebat summus Hebreeorum pontifex. Et hoc 
magis credas; quoniam Alexandrini interpretes Hebream 
vocem Thummim per a\70evav reddiderunt: rectissime credo ; 
sed et ex vi vocis apud suos AXgyptios, quibus hodie Methmi 
veritatem significat, uti Hebraice Dr integritatem sonat. 
In eodem autem pectorali sacrum illud Urim, iidem inter- 
pretes óyAccirv appellarunt: ut hic etiam sociarentur Nos 
et 'AXj0«a. Quemadmodum autem illos constat ex AN, 
luce S jXocw suam deduxisse; ita Orum, /Egyptiorum Apol- 
linem, indidem appellatum fuisse manifestum est. Et ocu- 
lum etiam ZEgyptiace dictum iri, autor est Plutarchus 2, 
eadem credas ab origine: nec longe distat Copticum jm, 
quod solem significat, ex FIN puto ; unde * > Arabibus est, 
quod oculis patet placetque. 


t Sect. viii. cap. 3. Y Diod. Sic. edit. Steph. p. 31, 32. 
" [bid. * De Isid. et Osir. p. 632. Vid. 
x De Repub. edit. Serran.tom.ii. hujus Dissert. §. 27. 
P: 490. 
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$. 25. Ab his Nó et 'AAz0«(a prognati sunt conjuges, AO- 
TOS et ZOH. E No nempe et Veritate Sermonem manare 
oportuit, licet non et Vitam. At quanquam AOTOX recte 
per Sermonem et Verbum exponitur; pro eo tamen Verbo 
hic przecipue sumi existimarem, quod mandat jubetque : cum 


=n et * bap apud Arabes in ea significatione, non minus 
quam apud Hebreos 4179, frequenter inveniantur: adeo ut 
sit Aóyos quasi emir quis Arabum; aut Latinorum veluti 
dictator, qualis Varroni derivatur a dicto seu jusso. Hoc 
enim sensu Adyov et Agpuovpyóv pro eodem frequenter a Pla- 
tonicis, a Philone presertim, accipi autumo, qui tov Adyov 
omnium conditorem moderatoremque constituit. Heec duo 
roi Aóyov significata simul conjunxit /Egyptiorum theologia. 
Sic enim Jamblichus ?: 'O àgptovpytkós NoOs, kal ris ' AAngeias 
mpooTdtns, kal TOY dari) TOV kekpvujsévov Aóyov OUvapav Els POs 
üycov, 'Apoür karà rijv r&v AlyvnT(ov yAGocav Aéyerav avvreAQv 
dé dWevdds ExaoTa, kal TexviKGs per GAnOclas POd. “EAAnves 
dé eis"Hdoawrorv petadauBdvovor tov Pda, TO rexviko pLovoV 
mpooBaddovtes. “Ayabdy dé ToinTiKds Ov,” Octpis KexAntat. Kat 
üAAas Se GAAas Ovrvápets Te Kal évepye(as ézovvugutas Exe. “Eote 
67) obv kai GAAn, &c. Ita Adyos, veluti Aoyíor auctor, seu Ham- 
mon ille, si ad veritatem enuntiatam attendas, “Ayodv audit ab 
Arabico * 7131258, quod est veritas, aut Coptico amen, quod 
est verum: si ad àdavíj et Kexpuppévoy respicias, Apoüs deno- 
minatur, juxta id, quod supra nos docuit Plutarchus>; at 
quatenus idem ad operandum et faciendum procedit, da ap- 
pellabatur ; a verbo, opinor, cui cognatum Arabicum * Nu, 
quod est rei principium esse et conditorem. Et vero vel hoc 
nomen 6a, quatenus ab ZEgyptiis intelligebatur, non zpoo- 
BaddAovor Texvik@ póvo, (quod quidem nune Coptis hodiernis 
pro Deo absolute ponitur,) oraculi etiam editorem (V eridi- 
cum scilicet) connotabat: cum * MPD significet responsum 
reddere; et inde sit Mahumedanorum muphii, * *MD quasi 
(ut Jamblichi utar verbis) àAg6e(as kal codias mpoorarns. 

§. 26. Hujusmodi ergo Aóye et Zorj apte, ni fallor, respon- 
dent celeberrima /Egyptiorum numina quasque sola ab omni- 
bus eorum gentibus communiter colebantur, Osiris et Isis. - 
Ad Isidem enim pertinere zzv ràr SAwv (wij, discimus a 
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Jamblichoe, docente eam sic demum salvam manere, si Isidis 
mysteria rite custodiantur: Ard roóro péver ev ráfev Ta Tod 
zavrós popia, Sudte 7j àyaOonoiós ToU Ocípibos Stvapis áyvi) kal 
üxpavros pévet, kal ov avuptyvvrat zpós rijv évarríav zAgugéAeuav 
kal rapayxv. Mévet 02 kal 7) rv OXov (wi) kaÜapà kal à0tád opos: 
éneibj] rà ámókpva Cwoydva ràv Aóyev KadAN Tis “Todos ov 
kürewiv eis TO Gawvopevov kai ópój.evov oGpa. Quin et Isis 
nomen, quod, Plutarcho? teste, habuit in se simul et sciendi 
et movendi notionem, (quomodo, inquit, Grecis beds venit tum 
a 0các, tum a 0éw,) non modo sub ea utraque ab Arabibus 
duabus vocibus exprimitur, *D% scivit, novit, et **D* proce- 
dere, ambulare ; sed ab eodem Arabismo habet apertissimam 
vite significationem. . Etenim *Q^y radix non est vox z0A$- 
onyos, (uti plereeque alite Arabum,) que inter alia vitam forte 
connotet ; sed eam solam, nec aliud quidquam, per omnem 
suam familiam significat. 

$. 27. Isis autem hzc, que isthoc nomine per totam 
ZEgyptum colebatur, a Syris culta est (quomodo Osiris sub 
Adonidis nomine colebatur) sub Astartes seu Astarothe ap- 
pellatione. Erat enim 'Acráprg similiter fovcepws, utpote 
qui, prout habet Eusebiuse, ézé0nke tH ldta kepaM) Bacirelas 
zapácquorv keQaAqgv ravpov: et ab eadem origine denominata, 
non quidem simpliciter vita, sed (wi] rv óAcovf, uti loquitur 
Jamblichus, ipse Syrus. Etenim, sicut *U"y vitam notat ; 
ita *"W wniversitatem sonat, et * V4, innumerabiles creatu- 
rarum species, interpretante Golio. Hee etiam Isis seu 
Astarte, quae pro Venere coelesti habenda, qualem in operis 
sui initio invocat Lucretius, Ady saltem ozeppartkg rite con- 
jungi ponetur: presertim cum vox Arabica *D"y, alteri 
*wwt cognata, ró eéppa significet. Notissimum certe est, 
Grecorum terrenam Venerem maritum sortitam esse “Hda- 
orov, demiurgum technicum. Logum autem, si ita dicere 
liceat, magis Aoyixov, seu Nody Ogpuovpywóv, ad Osiridem aperte 
refert Jamblichus. Ait enim: 'Aya0Gv dé moujrikós àv, "Octpis 
kékAgrau8&. Plutarchus quidem, qui de nomine hoc fusius 
agit, aliquibus idem esse dicit ac zoAvóQ0aApos: quatenus, 
inquit, onpatver rà pev "Os, Td TOAD, 1ó 9e “Ipt, ójüaAuósh. Et 
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quidem vidimus! "Ip. a MN seu *"&^ non longe abesse: 
novimus etiam et 'Os non modo a Coptis in eadem significa- 
tione retineri, apud quos ashe idem est quod multus ; sed ab 
Arabibus etiam usurpari, quibus Wy, ipsum ‘Qs, est multi- 
tudo, numerus magnus. At pergit Plutarchus* congrue ad 
éryuoAoyíar Jamblichi: ro?vopa, inquit ille, 70AAà pater, (in- © 
telligo simpliciter et ex vi sua,) ody f|kusra 0€ kpáros évepyoüv 
kal àya0ozoiv. Loquitur enim de Osiri, ut oppositus est 
Typhoni, qui maligne potens. Nominis autem interpretationi, 
ab his autoribus consonanter traditz, succinunt Arabes. 
His enim est et * yy robur, potentia, et peculiariter adjuvans, 
opitulans: e qua significatione magnum illum Mahume- 
danorum adjuvam sive vicarium, vezivum, seu *"Y', dictum 
credas; quanquam communiter a notione altera radicis *35 
derivetur, quae est onus portare. Inde scilicet Plutarcho! 
faciXeUs kal kópios "Octpis, et márvrev kópios quomodo apud 
Syros idem, "Adams ab SIAN. Eam potentiam patet /Egyptios 
cogitasse, cum Osirim dicerent: Philoni vero Adyov eo sensu 
acceptum fuisse, extra dubium est. Ut enim alia multa ab 
eo dicta preeteream, ex quibus id confici potest; unum hoc 
sufficiat: ubi de omnibus in mundo ait", quod ea, as Tony 
Kat 3aciAeUs, Oeds ayet karà O(kqv Kal vópov, Tpootnadyevos TOV 
6pOov adtod Adyov, mpwtdyovoy vidv, Os tiv émiéAeiav Tis tepas 
TavTns ayéAns, ola Tis ueyáXov BaciXéos trapxos duadeLerar. 

$. 28. Hane autem ro? Aóyov personalem substantiam, 
summamque a Deo in res omnes preefecturam, par est credere, 
non ex ZEgyptiis Platonicisve dogmatis a Philone derivatam, 
sed e gentilium suorum arcana doctrina acceptam fuisse. 
Neque doctrina ea ideo minus apud Judsos probabilis, (quic- 
quid contra suggestum voluit Celsus, zapagdAAev rà rijs mí- 
crees TMOV rois AlyuTTiwy mwpáypaci?) quod ejusmodi aliquid 
ab /Egyptiis illis, hominibus utcunque superstitiosis, tradere- 
tur. Licet enim vera de Deo doctrina infidis insinceris- 
que traditionibus obscurata multum fuerit corruptaque, ab 
JEgyptiis presertim, qui absurda multa nec sibi satis con- 
venientia adinvenerant et immiscuerant; non mirum tamen, 
si nonnulla ab iis conservata fuerint vera sanaque, et in qui- 
bus convenirent Judzi, utcunque alias ipsis contrarii: neque 

1 6. 24. k De Isid. et Osir. p. 656. 1 Ibid. p. 632, 633. 
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ex ea populorum tam discrepantium consensione communium 
placitorum fides imminui debuit apud Judzos, sed confirmari. 
Hanc ergo veritatem, Judeorum /Egyptiorumque magistris 
non ignotam, probavit explicuitque S.Johannes, Evangeli 
sui initio, primis verbis: 'Er dpyj zv 6 Aóyos, kai 6 Aóyos qv 
mpós TOv Oeór, kai Oeós zv 6 Aóyos: otros Tv €v àpyij Tpos TOv 
GOeóv: mávra Sv airo? éyévero, kal ywpls abro éyévero ovdé Ev 0 
yéyovev. “Ev avrQ on iv" kal 7) Ci] tjv TO às TOV àvÜponer — 
HY TO POs TO àAqÜwóv, 0 dre, mávra üv0penov —Kat Adyos— 
amAijpns xdpitos kal àAmÜe(as. Jamque nobis Christianis in- 
notuit, Dominum nostrum, eundem et Nodv et Aóyov quos 
nec Philo distinxerat, a Patre processisse; simulque et 
Spiritum Sanctum, vite pariter et veritatis autorem, emis- 
sum: quas singulas Valentinus et /Egyptii, illis alteris male 
separatis, seorsim attribuerant spurcis nuptiis conjungendas. 

$. 29. E Sermone Vitaque statuit idem heresiarcha nowr- 
NEM et ECCLESIAM prodiisse; deinde autem numerosiorem 
sobolem, alios decem, mares quinque et quinque foeminas, ut 
essent eikóves rerum aliarum creandarum, quieque non adeo 
spiritales, ac prius nati, Homo et Ecclesia: ut vel exinde 
constet, Valentinum per Sermonem suum non Loquelam solam 
intellexisse. His autem Homini et Ecclesi: relictum est, ut 
sex alia paria procrearent zonum qui ad ipsorum proprie 
familiam pertinerent, et essent sui: quo sic tandem numerus 
eorum ¢rigesimus compleretur, et Pleroma confieret. In con- 
jugis porro illis conciliandis fratres inter et sorores, Atyvm- 
riá(ew pergit Valentinus: nec mihi dubium est, eum et in 
his conjugis fingendis secutum similes hierophantarum ra- 
tiones; quz, cum ab iis studiose occultarentur, non mirum 
si ad nos haud emanarint, atque adeo deinceps comparari ne- 
queant. Sufficit quod in principio diximus, numina /7Egyp- 
tiorum, rerum ideas fuisse; et numerum eorum TRIGESIMUM, 
numerum perfectum ; deos etiam octo primos, majores fuisse 
et primarios. Illorum ergo par licet nobis nunc non occur- 
rat, quod Homini et Ecclesi€ respondeat; et licet visus sit 
Valentinus par suum e Paulinis dictis de Christo, qui Homo 
appellatur 1 Timoth. ii. 5. et Filius hominis seepissime, atque 
de Ecclesia ipsi desponsata arripuisse; verisimile est tamen, 
mysterium hoc, unde argumentatur apostolus, a Judszorum 
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saltem magistris agnitum fuisse: quod etiam testantur que 
ex eorum libris ab aliis producta sunt. 

8. 30. Nimirum sicut Homo Jesus Christus, Adamus ille 
secundus, in illo priore, ws év riz, delineabatur ; ita et Eccle- 
sia ei desponsa Evam sui imaginem habebat: nec forte 
eatenus tantum, qua Eva, viventium mater, a TT denomi- 
nata est; sed quatenus etiam, a * “VM, conventum et congrega- 
tionem significabat. Bonum enim non erat ut homo, animal 
sociale, solus viveret; maneretque aut d¢evé, aut vero ázoAu 
maximumque ii beneficium, vel ethnicis, visi sunt hominum 
generi contulisse, qui eos in conventus primi urbesque coege- 
runt. Plato utique /Egyptiorum mystarum sectarius, qui 
idealem hominem in colis statuit, posuit inibi et ejusmodi 
civitatem. De homine quidem certum est, eum aliquibus 
Aigyptiis pro numine cultum : at quam ei conjugem attribu- 
erint, me latet. Constat item et Panem, pastorum deum, 
inter octo primarios eorum deos recensitum !, licet haud 
pateat, an ili dyéAnv conjunxerint. Attamen Faunus Lati- 
norum, certe Faunam sororem suam habuit in conjugem. Imo 
et ipse Pan erat Agyptiis Mendes, autore Herodoto m, 
atque is capriformis : et hodie pevds est Coptis caper; et ea 
vox in Arabica *3y72 (qum llebreis ty) plane comparet. 
Hie vero gregis caprini vir a Valentino forte mutatus est in 
gregis humani principem, Adamum. Ut enim taceam, 
* IN corium, peculiariter caprinum, denotare: *TTy, a 
* sy deductum ; non modo pullum dorcadis femineum, atque 
etiam mulierem, significat : sed, per z lenem scriptum, cotum 
et hominum sectam; uti VY Hebreum, in. Hiphil, est coire, 
congregari. Ipsum etiam nomen Graecum Pan Arabicas 
habet voces sibi consonantes, ad eundem sensum. Est enim 
*D cetus, et * $35 multitudo. Certe Chemmis®, quod erat 
AXgyptiis superioribus alterum Panis nomen, a * C223 peti 
potest, cotum istum et multitudinem significante, non minus 
quam * yt»23. 

§ 31. Quod numinum postremorum decada attinet: illa 
dis yeveatovpyois respondet, quorum apud Jamblichum ? men- 
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tio, quique inferioris classis habebantur. Duodecas autem, 
quie ab IIomine et Coelesti Civitate est familia altera, ejus- 
modi constat numinibus, que parentum suorum statum or- 
nant augentque.  Notissimum vero est, ejusmodi affectus 
facultatesque animi, quales ad res sive domesticas sive pub- 
licas facerent, vel a Romanis cultum accepisse ; FIDEMQUE et 
SPEM atque CARITATEM ab ethnicis inter numina memorari, 
ac precipuo haberi loco. Et vero nec JamblichusP de his 
tribus tacet, ubi de sacrificiis et precibus agit, Hominis nempe 
et Ecclesia assiduo negotio. Precum enim fructum esse has 
affectiones ponit : et quidem Spei ejusdem sacr: antea memi- 
nerat 4. 

$. 32. Harum ex Homine et Ecclesia conjugationum sez, 
foemina post ilas tres proxima est Xóveou, seu PRUDENTIA, 
numen quo presente nullum abest, teste Juvenaler, quodque 
ab hominum concilio et conventu oritur. Hc autem, si 
Noctuam respiciamus, quam illi aliquando apponunt nummi 5, 
pro Pallade haberi potest : que quidem Aigyptis Neth voca- 
baturt, et colebatur maxime in rópo Saite. Tum vero no- 
men illud Neith facile deduci potest a verbo * W2, quod 
idem explicatur per * “YD seu * SAND, (unde Sain petas,) et 
significat curam habere, solicitudinem longe protendere v. 
Adderem, ni vererer ne nimium argutari videar, noctis avem, 
quie Pallada monstrarat, monere, ut ne diei immemor sim ; 
Apollinemque seu Orum ZEgyptium loco 'Aewob ponam, et 
Suvéce. tradam in maritum. 

§. 33. Foeminarum earundem quinta est Maxapiórgs: hiec- 
que Ecclesiastico conjuncta; forte Mercurio, si ex caduceo, 
felicitatis noto in nummis symbolo*, liceat conjicere. SopHta 
autem sexta, que xonum ab Homine et Ecclesia ultima 
ponitur, queque maxima turbarum omnium causa, non, 
Aigyptios sub noctue specie de- 
pictam fuisse. 
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credo, pro ea est habenda sapientia rerum divinarum et huma- 
narum gnara, quam philosophi primo loco statuunt, quaque 
Notv pollere jam diximus ; neque vero pro Xvvécei ista 'Aewo 
sociata, quam Prudentiam modo nominavimus : sed pro curio- 
siore yvooe illa, que inflare apta, quseque apostolo, cum 
vana arrogansque esse inciperet, ievüóvvpos dicta esty, et 
erat postea in Gnosticis infamis; sicuti sapientia ficta in 
Sophistis. 

§. 34. Istarum autem sonum maritos quod attinet: cum 
ipsorum quartus, 4einous, et quintus, Ecclesiasticus, Not et 
Sermoni aperte respondeant ; deputaverim ergo priores tres, 
Paracletum, Patricum, et Metricum, representando Bytho ; 
qui Valentinianorum aliquibus et Pater dicebatur, et Mater. 
Tum vero eorum postremum Theletum, ad Hominem, ulti- 
mum ogdoadis marem, retulerim: ut OeAgrós sit Adamus 
quis, quem appetere deberet sua Eva; sit etiam Sophia 
Ecclesi», sive Evse eixwv, e pravo scilicet sciendi appetitu 
fere pereuntis. 

$. 35. Porro ex Sophie istius, seu l'vócecos, inani frustra- 
neoque nisu 'Er0ópge:w, seu AcHaMoTrH illa, exclusa est. 
Hoc autem nomen solum Tertulliano inenarrabile ponitur, 
pollicito aliorum omnium interpretationes se daturum. Eam 
ergo per 'Er0óngc:ww non tam significari quam indigitari 
volut. Neque idem postea Sophiam appellavit proprie, et 
quasi ipsa ;7T'22T1 esset, sed a matris nomine; et non aliter, 
quam eandem etiam Spiritum Sanctum vocavit; ab illius 
alterius nimirum nomine, qui Christo sociatur. "'ErOóugois 
vero, licet Achamoth non plene expresserit, aliquatenus tamen, 
uti credo, adumbravit. Neque enim pro mentis conceptu 
cogitationeve sola accipio; sed pro ejus appetitione, et quasi 
eziüvuijoet, Quo sensu certe sumebatur ab interpretibus, qui 
vocantur LXX, /Egyptiique erant, uti par est credere ; cum 
voces “rT et pUrT ea redderent: uti Deuter. xxi. 11. órav 
ins yvvatka Kadi, kai évOvpnOjs habemus pro J PWT: et 
Jos. vii. 21. Kal évOvpy0eis abràv EAaBov pro COr1ps COTES. 
Appetitionem autem talem significat, ni fallor, vocabulum 
Achamoth ; quam puduit Valentinum palam exponere. Est 
enim *C3M) appetentia quevis vehemens, aliquando prava, 
peculiariter appetentia gravide ; atque verbum cognatum 
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1125, quod non nisi in Psalmo lxiii. 2. legitur, et a Judxorum 
magistris plerisque intelligitur desiderium connotare, inde 
aptissime explicatur. 

§. 36. Isidis (que etiam cognitionem seu yv&cw, uti vidi- 
mus, sonat) luctus et desideria decantatissima, licet sub 
Cereris nomine Grzcis celebrata, annon huc etiam faciant ; 
Proserpinaque a Dite rapta, et a luce superna exclusa, cum 
Achamoth hac conveniat; non operose quero. Erat illa 
communis Atgyptiorum dea, zoAvóvvpos, simul ac zoAepyos 
et ejus sine dubio fabula, a tot diversis variantibusque po- 
pulis, non uno modo ornata est: ut Valentinus se illorum 
uni alicui, etiam hac in parte, accommodare potuerit. 

$. 37. Ceterum Horvs ille, qui Pleroma fixit sepsitque, 
per quem Sophia in illud reducta, et Achamoth ab illo pro- 
hibita, quis alius erit quam Mercurivs Romanorum, Greco- 
rum Hermes et /Egyptiorum Taautus? Ille enim apud Athe- 
nienses Deus erat Terminus: ile communis colo Orcoque 
perayoyevs in inferos et ab inferis; ille etiam /Egyptiis Cruz. 
Taautum enim quod attinet, seu Toth, seu Soth ; cjus officia 
varia videntur nomine suo significari. Est 1lle ópos, a ros, 
quod est determinare et definire: unde MINN (Coptice oun, 
Arabice *3NU) ferminus : et inde forte 4M literarum He- 
brearum ultima. A TN, quod, preter illud terminandi, 
habet aliam significationem describendi et signandi, literarum 
venit scribendique artificium, cujus inventor Taautes. Voces 
autem illas, seu Hebreeas seu Arabicas, duces nobis non 
infidas fuisse ad eruendam hane ZEgyptiacz vocis notionem, 
patebit ex illa ipsa, qualem eam, ni fallor, lingua Copta nunc 
exhibet. TAosh enim vox Coptica, que ab antiqua Thoth 
adeo parum differt, ut eandem fuisse jure arbitremur, in 
Grammatica Elsamenudi a Kirchero edita (f.15.) per *4r1 
et *[30% exponitur. Arabice autem *"Tr1 est dimes, termi- 
nus; et *t AD^ est signare, et scribere. Ut igitur redeam ad 
verbum illud "WM; inde deductum 4M, signum notat: et 
quidem crucis forma, in illo Ezekielis loco, cap. ix. v. 4. si 
Hieronymum sequamur. Arabicum certe *PXWM? id plane 
significat; favebitque opinantibus literam istam ultimam 
fuisse olim crucis forma depictam: an ad instar crucis 
erectae unicruris, prout nunc apud Coptos; an bicruris, quali 
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pingebant Phoenices, non multum refert. His etiam addi 
poterit, palos terminales seu scolopas hujus forme plerumque 
fuisse; ipsosque Athenarum Hermas similiter effictos. His 
autem vocibus alia cognata *i$Y5 adjicit insuper aliam repli- 
candi, et in se volvendi notationem: atque inde alteram eundi 
veniendique, et ultro citroque ambulandi: quarum postrema 
deo internuntio convenit; altera periodum illam Sothicam 
describet, dabitque Thoth mensium primum, quod, uti ab eo 
incipit, ita in eundem revolutus et replicatus desinit, évtavros. 

$.38. Sic deductus Taautus varia Mercurii simul et Hori 
Valentiniani officia connotat. Ulterius autem notandum, 
Mercurium /Egyptium canino capite fuisse, et Anubim dic- 
tum; eodemque fungentem munere, quo Horus noster, deos 
custodiisse. Sic enim de eo Plutarchusz, *Avovfiw p0cayo- 
pevÜévra, kal Aeyópevov Tors Oeorts dpovpeiv. Idem etiam 
Anubis pro communi finitore rerum supernarum infernarum- 
que /Egyptiis habebatur. Postquam enim dixisset Plutar- 
chus, ea, que subter terram inconspicua, JVephthyn vocari? ; 
quee autem supra apparent, [sin ; addit : 'O 0é rovro vzoyavov 
kal Kadovpevos 'Op((ev kókAos, émíkowos Gv àpdotv, "Avovfis 
KékAgrat, kal kvri TO eios émewd(era,, subjungitque quise ad 
Hermen, kowóv coeli Hadique, faciunt: kai raórgv éxew 9oket 
map AliyvmTÜots thy dvvapv 6” Avovflis, otav 7 “Exatn zap “EdAnot, 
x0óvios àv ópo0 kal 'OAópzios. Qui autem Z7Egyptiis Anubis, 
erat et Syris, idem Mercurius, non absimiliter Nedo dictus ; 
uti nos docet Abulfaragius>, exponens Nebuchadnezarii no- 
men. Nimirum Arabicum *°3), quod est propheta et preco, 
uti et Hebreum S52), habet inter derivata sua *rTN22, 
quod est vox canum, latratus ; significatque insuper recedere, 
distare, de loco in locum migrare. Verbum etiam *5*33, quod 
a **253 non multum potestate differt, sub eadem distantia et 
discessus notione accipitur; et preterea sub illa servandi et 
custodiendi: quin nominaliter sumptum connotat foveam 
circa tentorium ductam, ad prohibendum scilicet aqu: afflu- 
xum ; quasi illum kókAov épifovra. Tum vero * y, cujus litera 
initialis Gnain cum altera ista Nun facile commutatur, rursus 
est/atrare : et* SQV, vox cum Waw teshdidato seu dageshato, 


z De Isid. et Osir. p. 635. & [bid. p. 657. 
b Edit. Arab. Pocockii, p. 73. 
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est canis; et ultra producta, cum vocali post Eliph mobili, 
multum latrans, plane ut ille apud Virgilium latrator Anubis. 
Similiter de vocabulis Né$0vs et "Iots, hic expositis, observan- 
dum est, quod Arabibus *t33y sit abesse, latere, quo referas 
res istas ínconspicuas; et *t2a"y maris profunditas, unde 
forsan Neptunum petas: quodque apparentia ista et conspicua 
pertineant ad 70 0e» illud Isidis supra productume. Atque 
heec de Horo sufficiant. 

§. 39. Ultra triginta aiévas primigenios adduntur Pleromati 
Curistus et Spiritus SANCTUS ; quorum opera reliqui Coz- 
QUABANTUR: tum deinde accessit JEsus, ex omnibus decerptus 
et compactus. Hi sine dubio zones novi Christiane fidei 
gratia affingebantur; a qua Christus, et Jesus, et Spiritus 
Sanctus abesse non poterant: nec tamen rationibus forte 
A/gyptiacis carebant. Co@equationem enim quod spectat, isti 
superstitioni novum non erat, ut deorum unus aliorum orna- 
mentis instrueretur. Tum vero Jesum collectitium V alenti- 
nus, plane pro superstitionis sibi gentilis genio, quasi záv0eorv 
quendam componebat: de quibus numinibus videatur Sponius 
in Miscellaneis. His autem tribus intra Pleroma habitanti- 
bus, Christo, et Spiritui Sancto, et Jesu, si Horum annume- 
res, qui ad illud proxime pertinet, et Achamoth insuper 
addas, quze in illo concepta; quinque habes aidvas émakrovs, 
quot apud /Egyptios diebus quinque supra annum zApry ex- 
tantibus preesidebant. 

§. 40. Hucusque de sonibus in Pleromate constitutis. 
Qu:e deinceps sequuntur de Achamoth extra illud regnante in 
suo Inani, tanquam Bytho inferni ; ejusque fiho Demiurgo, 
ipsius quasi No vel Logo vicario; et rerum deinde harum 
mundanarum, ad z:eonum superiorum similitudinem, produc- 
tione e varia materie Achamothiance copia; non ulterius per- 
sequor: quanquam et hie non desit, quod afferri possit de 
Demiurgo altero inferiori, et de dis inferioribus genesiurgis, 
et yevéceos generibus variis, ex Jamblicho, Philone, aliisque. 
Que enim hactenus sunt dicta, suffecerint ad consensum 
illum, quem proposui, hereseos Valentinianze cum supersti- 
tione ZEgyptiaca demonstrandum: et siqua addi mereantur, 
commodius annotari poterunt ad Tertullianum, prout ipse iis 
locum fecerit. 

c Sect. 26. 
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Cum autori, longe a domo sua posito, ad manum non essent 
d Emendationes et Observationes quedam, quibus comitatus 
prodiret memoratus modo Tertulliani tractatus ; optimum factu 
visum. est, Dissertationis hujus, ex se facile intelligende, jam 
parata exemplaria curiosiorum virorum, quibus destinantur, 
judicio sine mora ulteriori exponere. 


d Hz Emendationes et Observa- 
tiones, quas autor eruditissimus 
dicet ad manum non fuisse eo tem- 
pore, quo Conjecture superiores 
prodibant, queque lucem exinde 
publicam nunquam viderunt, proxi- 
mum jam locum sibi vindicant ; 
utpote quae Conjecturas ipsas mul- 
tum illustrant, nec parum invicem 
ab iis illustrantur. Quod si dubitet 
lector, utrum hz note, quas antistes 
venerandus tam diu apud se pres- 
serat, digna tandem ab ipso essent 
habitze, quae demum aliquando 
publicarentur; liceat novissimam 
ejus hac de re sententiam breviter 
aperire. Rumor erat, paulo ante 
ejus obitum, monachos Benedicti- 
nos, qui orbem Christianum multis 
preclaris scriptorum veterum eccle- 
siasticorum editionibus jam tum 
demeruerant, in animo etiam habere, 
Tertulliani Opera edere. Quod cum 
presuli humanissimo nuntiatum 
esset, volebat ille, pro benefico eo, 
quo in bonas literas semper propen- 
debat, animo, notas suas cum doc- 
tissimis hisce viris communicare, 


eorum operi (si ipsis ita placuerit) 
inserendas. Quem in finem, eas 
exscribendas curavit, et docto cui- 
dam peregrino, Oxonie tum agenti, 
mittendas; qui pollicebatur se eas 
monachis in manus traditurum. 
Quod utrum fecerit, necne, haud 
liquet, cum Benedictini Tertullia- 
num suum, cul hoc beneficium 
destinabatur, nondum, quod scimus, 
typis vulgarunt. Interim ex dictis 
colligi potest, quid presul ipse de 
hoc suo opusculo senserit. Quod 
vero ad ipsum Tertulliani adversus 
Valentinianos tractatum, quocum 
he notae in publicum erant prodi- 
ture, attinet ; eum omittendum cen- 
suimus, cum nullum ejus exemplar in 
beatissimi Patris scrinüs invenire 
licuerit, cui ipse corrigendo, prelove 
ullo modo parando, manum admo- 
verat. Note enim in separatis 
quibusdam, et solutis chartis erant 
conscripte. Tuum erit, erudite 
lector, tractatum utilissimum adire, 
et singulas notas, prout eas in se- 
quentibus paginis habebis, cum tex- 
tibus suis conferre. 
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CA P. I. 


FActLt charitate. Hi, quibus ista lenocinia parabantur, 
haud erant, credo, ex fidelium numero, nec charitatis nomine 
dignandi; potius ex iis, qui de Hellenismo rejiciendo, et 
Christi nomine amplectendo cogitarent modo. Legerem ergo 
facili varietate, eà nimirum, qua Valentiniani locutiones quas- 
dam sacras ad suos errores explicandos transferrent. Hoc 
autem ex Irenzo? expressum, qui simili arte regis imaginem, 
ex gemmis contextam, posse, ab iisdem resolutis, in. simiam 
recomponi notat; et phrasin Homericam ad argumentum 
longe diversum traduci. Et vero, cum auctor noster Valen- 
tiniana lenocinia ex sanctis nominibus et titulis facta dicit, ad 
centonem forte obsccenum ex Virgilio, poeta castissimo, de- 
formatum respexisse credas. Certe in libro de Preescript. 
Heretic.» de Valentino agens, hujusmodi centonarit moris 
diserte meminit, et facilitatis, qua talia componuntur. Ibi 
etiam observat eam fecunditatem divine literature ad facul- 
tatem cujusque materie, quie per verba hee, ex divine copie 
occasione, hic denotatur, quseque istis Irenzsi6, ràv év zAqjfe« 
elpguévov év rois ypadais. 

Succedere. Ex voto, scilicet: propositum assequi. 

Concreto vultu. Similia dixerat lrenzus lib. iv. cap. 35. 
Sn 

Communem fidem affirmant. Et hoc juxta Irengum. Vid. 
Procm. §. 2. 

Sua cede dispergunt. Pro dispergunt vellem dispungunt, 
et pro sua, sine; ut sensus sit, Recusare eos in certamen 
venire cum fatuis, et dimittere sine pugna. 

Prius persuadent. Irenzus hanc artem suasoriam ssepe 
animadvertit. Vid. Procem. $. 1 et 2. 


CAP, i 
Pueros vocem—? Siquidem pueri fuisse non memorentur, 


qui Jesum crucifigi postulaverant, dubito an non scriptum 


* Lib.i. cap.3. §.1. edit. Paris. > Cap. 39. edit. Paris. 1675. 
1710. Vid. et ejusdem libri cap. € Lib. i. cap. 1. $. 3. 
9. §. 4. 
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primo fuerit, Quos vocem, —? Nimirum, cum infantes fuerint, 
qui primi ob Christum mortem subierant, quinam erant illi, 
qui eum ad mortem deposcebant? Nec pueri erant, nec in- 
fantes, &c. 

CA P. III. 


Primamque hanc victoriam auspicamur —. Forte, hinc. 
CA P. IV. 

Semen nactus, Colarbaso. Cum vetera exemplaria hic ha- 
berent semini actu colubroso, videtur omnino retineri debere 
actu colubroso ; sed et semita pro semini reponi. Qua ratione 
metaphora, cui hoc in loco insistit Tertullianus, altius incipiet, 
et pericope sic formabitur, ultionis accendi ; et ad expugnan- 
dam conversus veritatem, e cujusdam veteris opinionis semita 
actu colubroso viam deliniavit. Colarbasus enim ille, a Latinio 
hic positus pro colubroso, nec loco suo memoratur, utpote 
Ptolemzeo inferior, nec alibi in opusculo hoc ejus mentio 
habetur; ne dicam, eum alium ab Heracleone forsan non 
fuisse. 

Suadere permissum est. Pro suadere forte legendum sua- 
bere, aut suavere, antiquum aliquod verbum, cum apud ety- 
mologos videam suavium pro labium haberi posse; ut mens 
Tertulliani hzec fuerit, Tantum permissum est huic heresi se 
suosque lambendo fingere, quantum solenne est, apud Romuli 
progeniem, Martis filios infantes a lupa sic fingi; immo 
quantum solenne est lupis aliis, Veneris asseclis, sic formam 
suam supparare, lingendo scilicet.  Crederem enim a Tertul- 
liano allusum hic ad Virgilianum illud de clypei lupa, octavo 
/Eneidos. | 

Si aliquid novi, usque ad ingenium, parenthesi includi pos- 
sunt, ut sequentia ad recenseant referantur. Si autem abso- 
lute accipiantur, tum per voces duas 4 — 

Nec unitatem. | Verbum hic deest; quale amant, aut cre- 
pant. 

Plerosque dividi. An dividue, quasi separatim? Verba 
enim ista, seposita solenni dissimulatione, et bona fide dicturos, 
proxime conjungi deberent. 

CAV 

Adfectatis. An non adsectatis. 

Aut. Forte pro Hi. 


4 Aliquid forsan hic desideratur. 
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CAP. VI. 

Quorundam enim de Greco interpretatio, &c. Vel ex hoc 
loco constat, Tertullianum in Grecis istis scriptoribus expo- 
nendis se usum interprete; quin nec alium prius de heresi 
hac Latine scripsisse. 

Expugnatio. Forte, expunctto. Hoc enim vult, Trans- 
functorie delibati non abibunt. 

Congressiont. Hoc est, congressionem hanc sic habe, quasi 
lusionem ante pugnam. 

Sic indignae. Forte sic digna. 

CAP TIL 

Que hinc sequuntur de Valentinianorum doctrina, ex 
Trenzi libro primo traduntur fere omnia. Exponitur enim 
non modo eadem methodo, nimirum, secundum Ptolemaei 
systema primo, deinde ut ab eo varient alii; sed et eodem 
plerumque locutionis genere. 

De lati. Forte, de elati situs nomine. 

Insulam Feliculam. Lege Felicule. Eo nomine insula erat 
Rome, regione nona. Vid Labbzi Notitiam Dignitat. p. 137. 

Nescio ubi. Non necesse est ut hec expungantur; quod 
voluit Rigaltius. Ita forte vocabantur insule illius cubicula 
longe remota ad superas partes, que ab incolis honestioribus 
sub alio titulo non noscebantur. 

Hunc substantialiter, &c. Cum jam in eo est Tertullianus, 
ut Valentinianam heresim secundum Ptolemzeum exponat, 
Irenzi vestigia pressius sequi incipit, uti patebit conferenti 
hoc caput cum capite Irenzi primo, lib.i. §.1. Nec enim 
in sequentibus aliud dicit, quam quod habet Irenzus, acu- 
mina aliqua derisoria si excipias; gue tamen ipsa aliquando 
idem auctor suggesserat. 

Et parit, &c. Hec ita distinguenda sunt, ef parit, utique 
silentio Sige; et quem parit, Nus est, simillimum patri et 
parem : 

Defenditur. Quadriga factionis rectius dicetur defundi, 
quasi ex carceribus. 





CAP, VAL 


Capiti huie octavo respondet lrenzi, nuperrime Parisiis 
editi, lib. i. cap. 1. sect. 2. 
* Sic legitur in editione Parisiensi, 1664. Alize vero editiones habent 


digna. 
Q 2 
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Hinc numero. Sic forte construenda: Ecce enim secunda 
Tetras fruticasset hoc numero: gestientes et ipsi (pro 
numeri sui quaternarii dignitate et potestate, scilicet) tale 
aliquid. 

Cogor hic. Scommati huic, licet Comico, et e scholis 
Latinis Carthagine petito, occasionem tamen dederunt schet- 
liasmi, seu exclamationes iste "lragice poetarum Graecorum, 
tod et ded, in quas hoc in argumento prorumpit Irenzus. 

Et quinquaginta et centum. Forte, aut scribendum hic pro 
et, uti frequenter in Irenzeo Latino. 

GAP SIS 

Hoc capite continentur, que habet Irenzus, lib. 1. cap. 2. 
sect. T, 2. 

Phileti. Hoc nomine deinceps a Tertulliano appellatur, 
qui Irenzo constanter Theletus; utriusque enim nominis 
eadem fere significatio. 

ZEmulatio. Sic roAgij lrenzi ad ejus mentem redditur. 
Temeritas enim apud interpretem Latinum non ita apte dici- 
tur. Ilá0os enim erat dyamys, tpdpaciv ; revera autem, emu- 
lationis; quomodo apud Homerum de Patrocli ancillis, 








IlárpokAor mpdpacw, pov 9 avràv kic. éxáarr) f. 

Frustrarat. | Forte, frustra erat. 

Quedam et huic vis est. Forte, hic. Vis autem hoc in 
loco idem est quod virtus, seu potestas; lrensi Ovajus. 
Hic enim est fundamentum universitatis, et illius quem et 
crucem appellant, &c. 

Totam animationem. "Totum quod in animo habuit. Ita 
in genere loquitur Tertullianus de Sophie conatu. At Ire- 
nzus dixerat rjr mporépav évÜópgow. Et cum reddat ejus in- 
terpres per pristinam intentionem, videri potest appetitionem 
subintellexisse, quam non modo ab ’Evéupijoe, sed et ab 
Achamoth significari diximus: presertim cum verbum idem 
reddat per concupiscentiam, sect. 4ta ejusdem capitis. 

CAD XS 

Caput hoc ex lrenzi sect. 3. cap. ii. lib. 1. plane exprimi- 
tur. Neque ibi apertius significantur alii hi, qui Sophie la- 
bores molestissimos, ei accidere voluerunt post exclusam 
Enthymesin : neque vero ad rei summam multum refert, cum 
hi Sophie exitus plane vacent in iis que post sequentur, cap. 

f Iliad. T, 302. 
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xv. ubi materia origo non Sophie, sed Enthymeseos passioni- 
bus deputatur. 

Deformatam eam. Rectissime notat Grabius, Tertullianum 
Iren:i informem filiam in matrem deformem mutasse. Hoc 
certe non fecisset, si Ireneum Latinum fuisset secutus. 
Grece ergo legit, et haud dubie aliter, quam olim interpres 
in suo exemplari, aut in Epiphanio nos; ocarv nimirum, pro 
ovolav. 

Inconsummationem. | Siquidem eodem verbo utitur lre- 
neeus Latinus, inde Rigaltio manifestum videtur, interpreta- 
tionem illam Tertulliani manibus versatam. At si necesse 
sit, ut interpretum duorum unus, qui voces paucas Grzcas 
lisdem aliquando Latinis expresserint, alterum expresserit ; 
quze ratio coget secundas illas partes Tertulliano dare ? 

Ne finis quoque insisteret. Latinus Irenzeus, Ne hoc ipsum 
finem habeat : Greeca autem ex Epiphanio, uyó& avro 70 eivai 
reÀAe(os éxew. Pro reAetos legisse utrosque réAos agnoscit nu- 
perus editor. Nec mihi quidem videtur eos hic perperam de 
fine cogitasse, et non de perfectione. Neque enim novum est, 
ut metuat mater ne foetus vel deformis pereat. 

Faomina-mare, quia de Patris sexu ita variant.  lre- 
nzeum pre oculis habuit, cap. hujus §. 4. qui sic Greece nunc 
legitur, zpoBóAAerat év eikóvi idia dovfvyov, àOAvvrov. Tov 
yàp ITarépa more piv peta ov(vyías tis Xuyfje, vor 0€ kal U7ep 
üppev, kal vnép OfAv etvar Aéyovor: quod etiam dicitur cap. xi. 
$. 5. atque etiam esse, qui Budov àáppevóOnAvv faciunt, | Latino 
Int. e£. masculum et faminam,] épuadpotírov yéveow €i donan- 
tes. Ita imagines varias Bythi sui sibi finxerunt Valenti- 
niani; nec mihi incommodum videtur dici, Horon, prout eum 
reddit interpres, productum fuisse secundum earum unam, 
quae erat sine conjuge, nec ulla ex parte feminilis. Atque ea 
(ba, seu propria, dici ergo possit, quia zones reliqui omnes 
erant constanter conjugati. Et Tertullianus pariter poterat 
de imagine feemina-mari loqui, cum de Patris, uti ait, sexu ita 
variatum esset; modo ea Horo conveniret, qui nunquam, ni 
fallor, utriusque generis ponitur. Atque in istiusmodi ima- 
ginis acceptionem ita hic inclinat animus, ut addubitem, 
annon ad eam reformandus sit Tertulliani textus; et olim 
scriptum fuerit, in imagine sua sine femina mare. Supra 
enim ex sua cede factum conjecerim sine cede, et hic, si prius 
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sua mutatum forte fuisset in sine, facile omitti poterat poste- 
rius sine, ut supervacue repetitum. 

Adjiciunt, &c. Quatuor Hori nominibus supra editis, cap. 
ix. hec addita sex efficiunt, que hac §. 4. simul recenset 
Irenzeus ; numerum ipsi alibi observatum, qui Hori eiyzg£w, 
quam pro complexu ejus toto, seu circuitu sumo, Exagoniam 
inde facit 8, tanquam e favi cellis unam. 

Appendicem passionem. Sic émvywopévo reddit Latinus in- 
terpres; et inde hoc Tertullianum habuisse dicit Rigaltius. 
At potius crediderim, uti supra, habuisse ex Tertulliano in- 
terpretem. Appendicis enim vocabulum longius abest a 
Graeco, quod strictius redditum supra Tertulliano per insuper 
acciderat; et sic loqui potius licuerat Tertulliano, qui se Ire- 
ni interpretem non profitetur, et elegantius loquendi genus 
sectatur. 

Crucifivam. Sic Irensgus, ddopicbeioav, cal ànoaravpo0eci- 
cav, kai €xTos avTod yevouernv. Ubi drocravpwbjvai rectissime 
a Grabio accipitur pro vallo disjungi; ad quem sensum ut 
propius hic accedatur, mallem legere cruce, seu vallo, fizam. 

Spiritalem tamen. Etva, seu esse subintelligo, quod ab 
Trenseo exprimitur. 

COND XL 

Sic sequitur, §. 5. apud Irenzeum. 

Pleromati muniendo, jamqne figendo. Vulgo notatur esse 
hec Irenzi Graeci eis wif kal otnptypov ToU mAmpoparos, et 
tamen in Latino desiderari. Ubi certo liquet, Tertullianum 
ex interprete vetere non semper sapere; et unde conjicias, 
exemplaria Greca, quibus usi fuerint, non semper con- 
venisse. 

Incuteret. Forte, incurreret. 

Vulneratur. Offenditur, mquit Rigaltius, a femina pari 
potestate predita: Dixisse poterat, ampliore. Sed simplicius 
multo fuerit, superatur, aut tale aliquid legi, quam ut necesse 
sit sensum elicere verbo vulneratur. 

Numen. Forte, Munus. 

Due schole. Hoc non ex Irenxo. Cum vero Valentiniani 
non in hoe primum dissentirent; [Valentinus enim ipse et 
duos Horos statuerat, et Christi ortum a Sophia, et Spiritus 
Sancti ab Ecclesia posuerat ;] hoc potius pro arguto suo genio 

© Lib. 1. cap. 3. $. r. 
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voluisse credo Tertullianum, Hane officiorum divisionem 
inter conjuges, atque ita ut potiores partes sequiori sexui da- 
rentur, Valentinianorum discrepantiis preelusisse. 

Inducere. Greca Irenxi monent legi debere, docere; si- 
quidem indocere eo sensu sumi non liceat. 

Vides quam rem plane. “oc facit ad Christi officium de- 
honestandum, et infra illud Spiritus Sancti deprimendum. 

Et innati conjectionem. FPerioche tota apud Irenzum sic 
concipitur, róv yàp Xpwrórv biddgar adtods cw(vyías vow, kai 
üyevvijrou karüNqjuw yweoKovtas, tkavods eivai, évayopeóüaat re 
€v avtois riv Tod llarpós émíyvoocuw 





Et hic, si áyevvijrov 
legas yevvntod, [quod video etiam placere editori nupero;] 
omnia inoffenso pede procedent: Nimirum, Docebat illos 
Christus, sufficere, si conjugii et geniti naturam nossent ; 
simul et declarabat apud illos eam Patris agnitionem, nimi- 
rum sciri eum non posse, nisi per Monogenem. Neque 
minus perspicuum erit, si pro innati legas nati apud Tertul- 
lianum, quid velit ille cum dicit, Christum docere @onas na- 
turam conjugiorum, et nati conceptionem, quarum rerum cog- 
noscendarum capaces essent, et idoneos ita fecisse ingenerandi 
[aliqualem] in se agnitionem Patris, quod [nempe] capere 
eum . Quanquam enim hee ab hodierno Irenzi exem- 
plari aliquantulum abeant, poterant tamen ab altero quodam 
proficisci, ad hune forte modum scripto, yevyntod kardAqyrv, 
kal tkavovs T0Leiv eis TO yevvijoat, év éavrots—. 

Incomprehensibile. Sic etiam lrensus Latinus, qui, modo 
dicta prosecutus, ait ita edoctos a Christo sonas, causam 
eterne perseverationis iis omnibus incomprehensibile Patris 
esse. Ea etiam erat mysteriorum /Egyptiacorum doctrina h. 
Ut nullum dubium restet, quin quod nunc legitur in Greco 
Td mpáror karaAemróv Tod llarpós scriptum primum fuerit ro 
ákaráAqzrov tod llarpós, et mpórov enatum sit postea errore 
scribe GAda privativum habentis pro numerali, quomodo vi- 
cissim e Protospathario Aspatharius ortus esse dignoscitur. 

CAP. XII. 

Capiti huie de @quatis «onibus, et Jesu comproductione 

respondet $. proxima (sexta cap. ii.) Irenzi. 





h Vid. Dissert. de Valentin. Heresi, §. 20. i Vid. Caroli du 
Fresne Glossarium ad Script. Med. et Infim. Greec, in voce mpóros. 
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Alteri omnes.  Refunditur. Hec forte sic scribenda et dis- 
tinguenda, Nemo aliud, quia alter. Mares refunduntur in 
Nus,—. 

Veritate. Forte, varietate. 

Pleromate liberato. Ludit Tertullianus in significatione 
Tov 7Anp@uaros nautica, istaque sale conspergit, que simplici- 
ter narraverat Irenzus. 

mbigue enim positum—. Grxca Irenzi hee sunt, dopv- 
$ópovs re abrGr eis ruv Tijv abrQv Ópoyeveis üyyéAovs oup- 
zpogegAns0a.. Que cum Latinus interpres sic verterit, Sa- 
tellites quoque ei in honorem ipsorum ejusdem. generis angelos 
cum eo prolatos, ambiguitatem, quam memorat "Tertullianus, 
in eo sitam autumat, quod voces cum eo aut cum prolatis, aut 
cum ejusdem generis construi possint. At nee hoc mihi per- 
suaserit, [renicum in Latinum interpretem inquisivisse. Pra- 
terquam enim quod eundem verborum ordinem non servet, 
apparet etiam ambiguum ipsi hoc solum fuisse, quo referretur 
VOX ópoyerets, quam reddit per par genus [si non scribendum 
pares genus|. De ea enim dubius ait, Si inter se, potest fieri : 
non autem, si inter ipsos et Soterem. Ubi Tertullianum 
constat, opoyevijs pro duoovo.os, seu consubstantivus, habuisse. 
Et quidem attentius spectanti verba illa eis rug» THY avTor, 
quie "Tertullianus preterit, patebit forte, illa loqui de paribus 
genus Angelis, productis in honorem conum sibi pariter jam 
comqualium. Fere enim est ut suspicer scripsisse Irenzeum 
eis uipgotv avTaov. 

CAP. XIII. 

Cum caput Irenzi proximum (iii.) in eo sit, ut doceat e qui- 
bus Scripture locis sua hee de wonibus commenta petant 
Valentiniani, id totum transit Tertullianus, et ad ea progre- 
ditur, quz extra Pleroma post fiebant ; tragcedize interim com- 
paratione hic utens, quamin sequenti capite, $. 3. Irenzus 
suus suggerit. 

CAP. XIV. 

Achamoth. Ab hac incipit cap. iv. Irenei. De nominis 
autem interpretatione videbitur Dissert. de Valentin. Heres. 
$- 35: 

Usus est rerum. Hee sic potius distingui debent, Usus 
est, rerum ex liberalitatibus— nomina. 

Patre. Matre. 
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Angelo. Forte, altero apud Christum. Vide cap. xi. : 

lao. lrenzus habet, "Opov koAvorra atti tis eis Tobumpoa- 
0ev Spurs eizeiv, lad: et hoc concinit r9. xl, Arabum, quod 
vide apud Golium, col. 2771. Vide et col. 195. 

Pro conditione deterius. Quod porro explicat Iren:eus, cum 
dicit, eam non modo éErepolwow ev rois zó0ecw habuisse, sed 
EVAVTLOTYTA. 

CAP, XV. 

Irenzus, cap. iv. §. 2. doctrinam eandem Valentinianam 
exponit; quin et ei deridende pricit, §. 3 et 4. 

Duzerit. Forte, fluxerit. 

CAP. XVI. 

Patre universorum. Dicit Ireneus, §. 5. Prestante ei 
Patre omnem virtutem, et omnia sub potestate tradente, et wo- 
nibus similiter : uti in eo omnia conderentur kK—. Et hiec a 
Tertulliano non pressim redduntur; tacet enim de «onum 
consimili largitione. At non ille interpretis partes suscepit, 
et :»onum forte consensus non adeo ill necessarius visus. 
Certe, quod illi objicitur, minime wonas Soferi subjicit. Non 
enim loquitur de Soferis potestate in :eones, sed de collata 
Ipsi onum universorum, que eadem est ac totius Pleromatis, 
potestate. 

Eis. Scribendum haud dubie ei, non solum quod id dix- 
erit lren:;us, sed etiam quod incredibile sit voluisse «onas 
Soteri subjectos, non minus quam eosdem ab eo conditos. 

Injurüs. Hic, uti alibi, Irenzi verba ipsa non reddit Tertul- 
lianus, sed suis aliis paucioribus ejus sensum fideliter refert. 
Trenzeus sic Greece, tacw rà» ma0Qv roujcacOa aitis. Xwpi- 
cavra & avrà aris, pij duednjoavta 0€ aitGv. od yap ijv dvvara 
apavicOivat, os Ta THs TpoTépas, bia TO ékrikà 70, kai Ovrarà 
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Quo in 
loco Tertullianus, licet causam non reddat cur matris jam 
liberate affectus perire sinerentur, non tamen Achamothiani, 
qui validiores erant, uti solent esse impotentium mentium af- 
fectus, eos tamen sic validos fuisse ponit, ct quid de illis fac- 
tum plenissime explicat. Hwercitata enim vitia, et usu viri- 
osa satis apte respondent verbis é«r«à et duvard. Et, non in 
exterminium discreta significant separata ista non in nihilum 
resoluta, sed tantum seposita. Neque minus, in materia, et 
k Coloss. 1. 16. 
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‘que sequuutur, quadrabunt Grecis. Cum enim videam Ter- 
tullianum hee respexisse, eumque nec pro indiligenti lectore 
habeam, nec imperito; siquid hie discrepat, malim multo il- 
lud scribarum potius, quam auctoris errori imputare ; przeser- 
tim cum adeo levis, futurus sit commissu facilis. Si enim 
lectio interpretis Latini ad verba àcóparor rijv VAqv ita variat, 
ut plurima exemplaria habeant corporalem pro incorporalem, 
quidni liceat similiter hic erratum intercidisse suspicari, et 
unam preterea alteramve syllabam ita mutare, ut omnia aptis- 
sime congruant? Sic ergo legerem, et distinguerem, deficit 
seorsum ; in materie incorporalem paraturam commutans ex 
incorporali passione ; indita habilitate atque natura, qua per- 
venire. 


CAP. X VIE 


Pre gaudio.  lreneus hee eadem sic dicit, paulo con- 
tractius, rjv Te’ Axaj490 ékrós záÜovs yevopévgv, kai avAXa[8otcav 
TH Xapa TOv per abro) àyyéAov Oewplav, &c. Et videtur Ter- 
tullianus przpositionem civ in composito ovAAaBSotdcav pro 
da accepisse, eamque cum yapa construxisse ad hunc sensum, 
Achamotham, dum in gaudio esset, angelorum simul con- 
spectu fruentem, quasi ex complexu eorum perperisse, &c. 

Trinitas. Haec sequuntur apud Irenzeum, cap. v. $. I. 

CAP. XVIII. 

Consubstantiva. | lrenzeo, dpcovora. 

Prolatis Soteris disciplinis. Sic Irenzeus dicit, rerpapOat 
ezi rijv pópieciv, — TpoBadreiv re rà Tapa TOU Eeríjpos paOypuara. 
Et forte zpofjaAetv hoc accepit sensu mathematico, et signi- 
ficavit fecisse Achamotham illud quod ipsi, Sofere proponente, 
faciendum erat. | Atque ita potest et Tertullianus intelligi. 

Preter. Lege preterea. 

Deum. Cum voce hac construerem sequentes usque ad 
hereticorum ; ut illa vox patrem, non minus quam reliquee, in 
absoluto maneat. 

CAP, AIX 

Et heee fere sunt e §.eadem 1. cap. v. 

Deberet illa. Forte, ab illa. 

Nun. An scribi deberet, in Nun, in ejus, scilicet, exem- 
plar ? 

Tantas trium. Hee sunt ab ipso Tertulliano deridente 
quie ex lrenzo narraverat; nec videntur ipsius ingenium sa- 
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pere. Quare enim ¢antas imagines ita miratur? Et quenam 
tres lae? An illarum una angeli tot? Vellem igitur libenter 
hic loci Phantastrium legere, et eum accipere pro imaginum 
variarum domino et monstratore; et querere porro, pro 70- 
gare, et que sequuntur. 

Ut imagines rideam. Ad mentem meam, rectius scribere- 
tur àmaginaltiones, seu imaginationem. 

Nus. Aut non reponendum pro Nus, aut saltem ei postpo- 
nendum. ‘Tum autem scribi deberet Nu. 

CAD AX 

Redit jam Tertullianus ad cap. v. §. 2. Irenzei. 

De struice. Cum veteres libros testetur Rigaltius destruse 
constanter habere, proximum, ut puto, erat detruse legere, 
qu: nempe superius! dicitur massaliter solidata fuisse, et 
defixa seorsum. 

Noeros. Hoc est quod dicit Irenzeus expresse, si legamus, 
rovs Óé émrü ovpavors, ots eivat voepots ac, àyyéAovs bE 
avrovs vnzor(Üevra,, aut saltem implicite, et per negationem, si 
vulgaris lectio retineatur, ovk eivai vogroós: ex eo enim quod 
angelos eos postea dicit, sequitur voepods fuisse. 

Ex cujus virtute. | Potentia, scilicet. Nimirum, ait Ire- 
nseus, Tov Ilapddevoov $zép Tpí(rov otparóv Orra, réraprov dyye- 
Aor A€yovor Svvaper bnápyew, kal àmÓ TovTov TL eiAgjévai TOV 
'"Abdp —. 

Nuceta. Forte, ficeta. 


CAP, XXI. 

Progreditur hic ad Irenzi cap. v. §. 3. 

De animalibus. Que hic in causam arrogantize istius di- 
cuntur, e §.4. petuntur; qui quidem constat legisse Tertul- 
lanum prout nunc habentur in exemplari Epiphaniano, et 
aliter quam in isto, quo usus est interpres Latinus. Sic enim 
ila se habent, àrorórepov ajróv jzápyovra mpós TO ywwdokew 
Twa mvevpatikd. Ubi arovdrepov manifeste respondet 7o 2a- 
validus 'Yertulliani; cum Latini interpretis sive superiorem, 
quod sententie non quidem non convenit, legi postulet dvé- 
repov, sive subteriorem, évéprepov. Ad hunc autem lrenzi 
locum recte monet Fronto Duczus, locum hunc Tertulliani 
ita corrigi debere, de animali censu invalidus spiritalia acce- 
dere. 


! Cap. xvi. 
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CAP. XXII, XXIII. 

spectant hzc ad Ireniei cap. v. §. 4. 

'equitia. Ut sibi melius constent, que habet Valenti- 
nianorum hypothesis, tenendum est, que a Demiurgo fiunt e 
conversione, aut Achamothe passionibus, ex iis inter se varie 
commistis fieri; atque ita, ut spirituale interim aliquid ab 
Achamotha ipsa aliquando inspergatur. Nimirum, hoc in loco 
Cosmocrator existimandus est fieri a Demiurgo e principio con- 
versionis animali, non minus quam Demiurgus ; at non ita 
pure, sed constare item ex aliis duobus principiis utrinque ab 
animali «que distantibus : inferiori passionali, quod est prae- 
cipue Meror, ejusque potissimum nequitia ; et superior al- 
tero spirituali, quale in Achamotha nondum pergata perverse 
et temere agebat. Ad eundem etiam modum alis» anime e 
passionibus item, sed melioribus, conflatz principio aliquo spi- 
rituali, bono illo, et :é onum nativo, dotari ponuntur. 

Sophie. | Achamothe. 

Utilissimis. | Est, qui vilissimis substitui mavult, quod Ire- 
nicus hie dieat elementa mundi facta éx rijs €kmAojfeos Kal THs 
dpnxavias, as ék« Tod donuotépov. At pro donudrepos habetur 
Latino interpreti vesanior ; qui ergo legisse videtur àvoórepos, 
Quin, quomodocunque Iren:zus se hoc in loco habuerit, ap- 
paret Tertullianum aliorsum spectasse; nec conditionem et 
statum casuum horum, sed usum cogitasse. 

Colasset. Si aerem fingamus e Sophie mestitia colari, at 
non ita Anime, et Demiurgus colari dicentur. Putarem 
ergo conflasset legendum ; quod verbum de aere, uti credo, 
tanquam e suspiriis ducto, proprie dicetur ; et de reliquis, ut 
solet, tralate. Irensus elementorum ortum sic tradit: Esse 
ea in genere ab dynyavia, uti supra; at speciatim, yj» Kata ríjs 
ékmAijfeos atdow, tdwp S€ karà THY TOD PdéBov Kivynow, àépa Te 
Kara THY Ths Aómuys THE. Cum "Tertullianus aeris in causam 
attulerit mestitiam, nescio annon zvevdow legerit. Certe quid 
ijf: hic faciat non video. Suspicarer ideo, si liceret, a scriba 
aliquo vel ante Tertulliani tempora erratum hic fuisse, et 
aquee aerisque locos permutatos ; zíj£w, nempe, ad tdwp per- 
tinuisse, et ab Irenzo scriptum r&v, mestitie, scilicet, liqua- 
men. 

Inflabellatus est. De igne sic Irenzus addit : To 0$ rip &ázacw 
abtots éunepucévat Odvatov kal $0opàr, ws Kat THY dyvouar Tots 
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rpuoi máÜOeow éykekpódc0a, diddoKovor. — Latinus interpres éuse- 
$vkéva, per inesse exponit. Jegisse autem videtur Tertul- 
lianus épze$vofjo0av ; atque hic in ignis origine exponenda in- 
genio suo indulsit, Irenxo relicto, qui dicit, ignem conditum 
in istis tribus elementis in rerum omnium interitum ; quem 
scilicet in finem et Stoicis ignis épdoAebew universis poneba-. 
tur. Ignis enim juxta hypothesi hane videtur ortus item éx 
Tris exTrANEews, sed Kata THY dyvo.ay. 
CAES XXIV. 

Sequuntur hzc apud Irensum, cap. eod. v. $ 5 et 6. 

Imaginem. Sic eikoóv et ópoíocis his distinguuntur apud 
Irenxum, ut imago sit e diverso genere, similitudo ex eodem. 

Peculium. Ab Irenso hic discedit noster. Ille enim se- 
men hoc istud esse ponit, quod Achamoth ex angelorum con- 
templatione conceptum pepererat. 

CAP: XXV, 

Sermoni perfecto. Hac de re habet Irenzeus Latinus, $. 6. 
ad susceptionem perfecte rationis. Graecus interim Epipha- 
nius, eis ózoboyijr Tod reAe(ov, omisso Aóyov. Et de hoc perfi- 
ciendi seminis modo alibi (cap. vi. $. 1.) loquitur Irenzus, et 
facile id intellexeris de susceptione seu perfecti, seu perfecte 
rationis, hoc est, perfectionis. Sed videtur Tertullianus ali- 
quid specialius in animo habuisse, et Sermonem perfectum vo- 
luisse eum, qui elocuturus tandem esset totum omnino mys- 
terium rite et plene peuunuevors. 

Qui. Forte, quia. 

Speculum. In quo spectatur. Greco Irenxo, àvrírvzor, 
Latino, exemplum. 

Hominis censum. Unde estimatur homo ile spiritualis, 
hominis item superioris speculum. 

Substantia àpyfs. Nimirum, materie illius philosophice, 
que supra memoratur, fluvilis et fusilis, queque forsan pro- 
tinus accepta est e materie incorporali paratura ante de- 
scripta. 

CAP. XXVI. 

Irenzus, cap. vi. 

Erudiri cum eo. Treneus Grecus habet, cvupraidevdev ai- 
TO.ev TH avaotpopy, et Latinus, coeruditum ei in conversatione, 
Atque hinc apertissime patet Rigaltio, Irenzi hee Latini vi- 
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disse Septimium. At, uti multoties dixi, hinc potius credas, 
visum fuisse Septimium ab Interprete. 

Quam. Forte, quem, genere masculino; uti postea con- 
structam, foeminino. 

CAP. XXVII. 

Hoc e cap. vii. §. 2. petitur, et extra ordinem, quod a nos- 

tro subindicari videtur per hee verba, Nunc reddo. 
CAP. XRVIBE 

Et hec e cap. vii. §.3 et 4. 

Dividunt. Sic dicit Irenzeus, Dividunt prophetias ; aliquid 
quidem a matre dictum docentes, aliquid a semine, aliquid 
autem ab ipso Demiurgo. 

CAP. XXIX. 

Caput hoc cum $. 5. convenit. 

Spiritalem. Hic novum sententiz membrum inchoatur. 
Et in hoc forte legendum quod pro quos, et e pro in. 

Demiurgus. Hsec habentur cap. vii. $. 3. 

CAP. XXX. 
Hoc argumentum tractatur cap. vi. §. 2,3. 
Amoribus. Sophie et ejus abortui, soli scilicet. 
CAP. XXXI. 

Sic Irenzus, cap. vii. §. 1. 

Presserit. An expresserit? An potius massarit, cum sic 
loquitur Lucretius ? 

Leges Julias,—sicut et Cainam. Pro Cainam non legerem 
cenam cum Rigaltio, sed Papiam. Ut sit sensus, Hic, ubi 
de transmigratione agitur, in qua vagis amoribus multum 
licentiz, leges Julias de maritandis ordinibus et matrimoniis 
tuendis rite intervenire; sicut et Papiam (Pappeam) De 
Liberis suscipiendis. Vide Gravin. de Origine Juris Civilis, 
Lipsie editum, pag. 550. 

CAP. XXXII. 

Et hoc ab eadem §.1, uti et 5. 

Quo ascensus. Hee voces ad sequentem periodum pertinent, 
et scribende, quo ascensu. 

Et nulla jam fabula. Hoc est, inquit Rigaltius, Suprema h«c 
omnia fient ad verum. Et hoc forte subintellexerit Tertullia- 
nus, sed ut idem simul significandum det, quod ab Irenzo 
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nude expressum eodem in argumento, nempe, Hunc esse 
hujus mimi finem ; ac si dixisset, Atque ita fabula hec tota 
conflagratione vera finietur. Vide quod mox annotabitur ad 
vocem epicitharisma capitis insequentis. 

CAD. XXXIII 

Cum Irenzus hinc progrediatur ad eos S.Scripturz locos 
enarrandos, super quibus strui volunt Valentiniani quz extra 
Pleroma sdificaverant, quomodo supra fecit post enarratas 
Pleromatis res; et hic similiter eam disputationem omittit 
Tertullianus, ad ea properans, in quibus inter se dissident 
heeretici, quzeque ab Ireneo exponuntur ad demonstrandam 
catholicze doctrinze constantem veritatem, ex haereseos usque 
variantis incertitudine. 

Epicitharisma. Et hic ab Irenzo non abludit Tertullianus ; 
consimili enim fere figura usus fuerat ille, cum dissonas inter 
se Valentinianorum sententias subinferret, quasi proxime ante 
scene dimissionem, et mimo ipso jam peracto, cap. ix. §. 5. 

Tantam etiam ila; nulla distinctione interposita, quz dis- 
jungat producam et illa. 

Hunc malui. Uti supra monui, in hoc Irenzeum sequitur, 
quod hypothesm Valentinianorum Ptolemaicam diligenter 
exponit primo, deinde, brevi subjicit ut ab ea reliqui variave- 
rint. Nec verisimile est, si tunc extitisset Irenzeus Latinus, 
eum hunc narrandi ordinem, tanquam ab ipso excogitatum, 
Latino orbi proponere voluisse. 

Ewtiterunt. | lrenszeus, lib.i. cap. 12. S. 1. 


CAP: XXXIV. 
Irenzus, lib.i. cap. 11. $.5, sub finem. 


CAE Ne Ve 

Eadem §.5, ab initio. 

CAP. XXXVI. 

Treneeus, lib.i. cap. 12. §.3. 

CAP XX SV. 

Irenzeus, lib.i. cap. 11. §.3. 

Curruce Enniani. Ita legit Rigaltius, qui harum duarum 
vocum loco constanter scribi ait Circurianiana in veteribus 
exemplaribus. Et quidem ego libenter substituendam pro- 
ponerem vocem Herculiana seu Herculania, qua ingenia ob- 
tusiora significentur sub Heracleonis nomine. Cujus enim 
potius inter Valentini sectatores meminerit Tertullianus, 
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quam Heracleonis apud illos celeberrimi, quemque ipse supra 
nominaverat?? Atque hoc quidem locum habere potest, vel 
si, auctore Pearsono, ‘Tertullianum lapsum ponamus in red- 
dendo hoc Irenzei loco ad vocem proxime notandam. 

Insignioris. Latinus interpres eodem fere modo hzc dicit : 
Alius vero quidam, qui et clarus est magister ipsorum. In quo 
utrumque errasse suspicatur Pearsonus ?, et, eo auctore satis 
certe idoneo, reliqui. Conjiciunt enim, cum Greca in hoc 
Irenzei loco desiderentur, scriptum ab eo fuisse, "AAXos Óé Tus, 
6 kai 'Emipavijs 9dokaAos a)ràr, et nomen proprium ézíÜerov 
magistri subintellectum. Ego quidem, quo minus viri erudi- 
tissimi simul et consultissimi sententiam sequar, Tertulliani 
prohibeor reverentia, qui in rebus his hospes non erat, et 
Epiphanem sub istis verbis latentem facile vidisset; et sic 
saltem per simile involucrum exhibuisset. Credo eum, si 
Epiphanem hic cogitasset, (puerum vix septem annos egres- 
sum,) auctoritatem pontificalem apertius derisurum. — Hera- 
cleon, interim, is erat, cui izsignioris apud eos magistri appel- 
latio jure competebat ; qui nempe erat, teste Clemente Alex- 
andrino, Strom. iv. p. 502. edit. Paris. ó rijs OvaAerrívov oxo- 
Afjs Soxysdraros, dicique poterat Carpocratis Épiphane magis 
ézuparijs. 

CAP, XXXVII 
IIzee oceurrunt apud Irenzeum, lib.i. cap. 11. §. 2. 
CAP, XXXIX. 

Habetur apud Irenzum, lib.i. cap. 12. $. 4. 

Quanquam. — Adversativa hzc particula locum hic non 
habet. Dicit enim Irenaeus, Soterem ideo aliquibus Filium 
hominis nuncupatum, quia illis ipse ITpozárop homo vocabatur. 
Legendum ergo, quandoquidem, aut quid simile. 

Gnosticorum. Horum principis Simonis Magi, et ipsius 
sectatorum monstrosa et varia commenta describit fusius 
Irenzus post traditam Valentinianorum doctrinam; atque 
hos demum, cap. ultimo P, dicit a talibus patribus, et matribus, 
et proavis ortos. Noster autem, qui Gnosticorum istorum 
notitiam dare sui negotii non esse duxit, satis habuit, tracta- 


n Cap. 4. P D e. 3r. primi hujus libri, 
© Vid. Dodwelli Dissert. IV. in — $.3. 
Ireneum, $. 25. 
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tum suum de Valentinianis istorum mentione sic claudere, 
ut addat, Valentini demum sectatores posteros in tantum 
mutasse hypotheseos istius formam primigeniam, ut non jam 
censendi sint esse ex ipsius familia, sed e promiscua Gnosti- 
corum turba. Nimirum, via, quam ille e veteris cujusdam 
erroris semita delinearat 4, in istiusmodi tandem aberrantes 
undique semitas definebat. 


a Vid. cap. iv. 
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CUM reverendus admodum harum Conjecturarum auctor, 
Grorcius Hooprrus, ecclesie Bathono-Wellensis episcopus, 
universe decus, paucis abhine mensibus, non sine summo 
bonorum omnium dolore, ex vita decesserit ; cumque de pro- 
curanda earum editione sepius ante obitum ad me scribere 
dignatus fuerit: visum est, amice lector, unam vel alteram 
ejus de hae re epistolam huic libello premittere ; ut certior 
exinde fieres, et beatissimum patrem ultimam ei manum im- 
posuisse, eumque przelo destinasse; et me, non sine ejus jussu, 
Testimonia, ex Arabicis monumentis desumpta, ad paginarum 
caleem adjecisse. Namque (ut libere tibi dieam quod sentio) 
ea plerumque solet esse conditio scriptorum, que post mortem, 
et citra veniam suorum auctorum in publicum emittuntur, 
quaque sub Posthumorum nomine, tanquam foetus quidam 
abortivi, ceca et informata e latebris suis in lucem prore- 
punt; ut non facile quidem permittere velim vel opus ipsum 
pro posthumo haberi, vel me, pro posthumi editore. 
Priusquam vero literas tibi proferam, hoe unieum te rogare 
liceat, ut siquid tibi forte eas legenti occurrerit, quod a pre- 
sule urbanissimo benignius de me dictum videatur, id totum 
singulari ejus bonitati, et propensissime in me benevolentiz 
referendum putes. Nam cum antistes humanissinus eo me 
honore dignatus fuerit, ut non tantum diceret, se mea, quan- 
tulacunque sit, auctoritate inductum, de Conjecturis hisce suis 
imprimendis cogitasse; verum etiam innueret, sese eas (ut 
ejus verbis utar) mi inscripturum: arrogantem me plane, 
et omni pudore destitutum, merito putares, si quod indulgen- 
tissimz pre se ferant Epistole, mihi continuo assumerem, 
nec sermonem, plus zequo mihi tribuentem, paueis tibi expli- 
carem. Ut igitur omnem a dietis invidiam quam longissime 
amoveam, scire te velim, nihil amplius virum benevolentissi- 
mum hie in animo habuisse, quam, eum auctoritatem aliquam 
suis observationibus ex MSS. Arabicis accessuram esse cre- 
deret, testatum facere lectori, se mea qualieunque opera in iis 
consulendis usum fuisse. Cujus quidem rei commemoratio, 
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laudi uteunque mihi futura, utpote a viro tam laudato pro- 
fecta, jure tamen optimo ab eo preteriri potuit, quippe qui 
et hoe, et quidquid aliud officii, tenues mez vires ei przestare 
possent, suis jampridem beneficiis, in me a pueritia usque 
collatis, gratissimoque semper a me animo recolendis, amplis- 
sime remuneraverit. Verum ecce ipsas literas ! 


Sir, 


Upon your authority I think to print the Conjectures on the 
xlixth chapter of Genesis, in a few copies, and only for presents, as 
those of the Valentinian heresy were ; and inscribed to you, as they 
were to Dr.Grabe. If it be in quarto, we may leave half a sheet for 
the title and inscription; and proceed to the work as soon as we 
will. But I think it may do well to add at the bottom of the page 
your confirmation of the signification of the words given by me out 


of Golius, if there be any doubt, from the other authorities you speak 
of. 





Instead of the sculpture in the title-page of the other pamphlet, 
which was put at the fancy of the printer, I intend one to be de- 
signed on purpose, like that of Robert Stephens, representing an 
olive-tree, and one digging about the roots to make it fructify, with 
the word ABLAquzaToR at the top of the round enclosing it, and 
some below like these, HUMILIS OPERA, NEC INFRUCTUOSA.—&cC, 


I am 
Your very affectionate servant, 
Wells 
March 23, 1727. Gro. Bath and Wells. 


Has brevi exceperunt, que sequuntur, 
Sin, 

Ihave been often thinking to pray you to set the press at work 
on the xlixth of Genesis, and to confirm the explication of the 
words there given, by your authorities given at the bottom of the 
page; according to what was spoke of when you were here. Iam 
now come to a resolution of having it done, if you continue of the 
same opinion : but would have no more copies than such as may be fit 
to make presents of to our friends; and under an hundred may, I be- 
lieve, well serve to that purpose: and I am willing to be at that 
charge, as I was in the case of the Valentinians.—&c. 

I am 
Your very affectionate friend and servant, 


Wells 
June 2oth, 172 7. Gro. Bath and Wells: 
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Eandem etiam sui Commentarii euram, iisdem fere verbis, 
proximo ante obitum mense, pater venerandus mihi iterum 
delegavit. Sed ab epistolis citandis me abstineo. 

Mortuo przsule, ad ornatissimam foeminam Dm. Prowse, 
filiam ejus unieam superstitem, paternz et rei et virtutis 
heeredem, scripsi: que de Benedictione Jacobi publicanda 
mandaverat pater, eam edocui: literarum, quas supra exhibui, 
apographa ei transmittenda curavi: que sit ejus hae de re 
voluntas, queesivi. — Reseripsit illa, se omnia charissimi paren- 
tis mandata quam sanctissima habere, quam diligentissime 
exequi deerevisse : quod ad Conjecturas attinebat, sese eadem 
omnia, quze jubebant litere, de iis statuere: centum exem- 
plaria, in gratiam amicorum, eodem prorsus, quo pater voluit, 
modo, suis sumptibus, mea etiam cura, exeudi velle. Quin et 
per easdem literas nonnulla, que de parvula tabella operi 
preefigenda, in sparsis quibusdam chartis annotaverat praesul, 
meeum benignissime communicavit. 

Harum literarum auctoritate munitus, operam dedi, bene- 
vole lector, ut tales, quantum fieri potuit, has haberes Con- 
jecturas, quales ab ipso auctore, si in vita mansisset, esses ha- 
biturus. Quem in finem, exemplaris, quod pre manibus erat, 
vestigiis tam presse ubique institi, ut ab eo, nisi fortasse in 
uno vel altero loco, ubi a seriba erratum est, (quod in tanta 
linguarum varietate difficillimum erat vitatu,) ne latum, ut 
aiunt, unguem discesserim. Et quoniam sue purpure pan- 
num aliquem meum assui voluerat praesul amicissimus ; pre- 
ceperatque ut siqua forte in MSS. Arabicis invenire mihi con- 
tigerat, quee voeum signifieata, a Giggeio Golioque tradita, 
aliquo modo illustrarent confirmarentve, depromerem, et calci 
paginze subjieerem ; nefas duxi ejus de hae re voluntati atque 
consilio non obtemperare. Haud contentus igitur Asiaticis 
jis fandi magistris, qui Europzo induti habitu, in notitiam 
familiaritatemque nostram, interpretum opera, pervenerant; 
ad Bodleianos Orientalium manuscriptorum thesauros, quasi 
in medias ipsius Arabiz Felicis regiones, me recepi: Arabi- 
cos auctores sua lingua loquentes consului ; immensum preeci- 
pue * Phirouzabadii Oceamum adn; que inde a Giggeio in 


duo extare apud Arabes precipuz 


2 Ut lector, in hisce studiis mi- i 
note lexica; quorum unum Phirou- 


nus versatus, hec et sequentia me- 
lius intelligat, scire eum oportet,  zabadiiest, quod vocatur ij gol ast, 
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Latinum sermonem transfusa sunt, et a preesule in hisce suis 
Conjecturis e Giggeio desumpta, ad examen revocavi, Arabi- 
eisque testimoniis, nune ab ipso vicissim Kamuso, nunc ali- 
unde etiam petitis, confirmavi, pauloque fortasse auctiora non- 
nunquam reddidi. Noluit enim sapientissimus przesul Giggeii 
auctoritati nimium tribui, utpote quem et ex cl. Pocockii ore 
audiverat, et sua etiam compererat experientia, interpretem 
fuisse minus fidum : quod et mihi, eum Phirouzabadio suo eum 
comparanti, abunde constitit. Quanquam non tam culpandus 
forte Giggelus ob ea, que male ipse interpretatus est, quam 
vehementer laudandus ob egregium illum, quem futuris reli- 
quit interpretibus, apparatum atque supellectilem. Golii ju- 
diclo magis confidendum esse censuit vir scientissimus ; ut- 
pote qui Gieuharium suum et melius intellexit, et fidelius ex- 
pressit. Quanquam, si vera fateri licet, non ita integrum 
suum nobis auctorem tradidit vel ipse Golius, quin multa seepe 
pretermiserit, in poéticis presertim, que philologize sacrze 
studiosis magno potuerant esse usul et adjumento. Quapro- 
pter et ipse eum e suo Gieuhario, tum etiam aliunde, non raro 
mihi erat supplendus. Cum vero nee Phirouzabadius, OcgAN:1 


quamvis auctor, nee ipse Gieuharius, quamvis cial! Assa- 
hah (i. e. opus perfectissimum) composuerit, totum Arabicarum 
voeum ambitum, nedum totam earundem significationum vim 
varletatemque, suis libris complexi fuerint; oper pretium 
duxi et alia minoris molis Lexica, in iis saltem, quibus majora 
earebant, in subsidium vocare. Horum vero illud, quod Za- 


machsharium habet auctorem, quodque | «Us, Asas (i. e. fun- 
damentum) inscribitur, primas facile tenet ; opus, tot metapho- 
ris ezterisque Orientalium poétarum elegantiis, tot scitis 
philosophorum dietis refertum, ut haud sciam an plura in 
ullo uspiam libro invenire possis, que vel ad sacrum prophe- 
tarum stylum propius accedant, vel ad eum illustrandum 
magis condueant. 

Porro, cum clarissimus auctor duo mihi, inter cetera, dede- 
rii mandata; unum, ut Arabica verba, ad S. textum expli- 
candum hine inde a se adhibita, Hebraicis literis exeudi, stel- 


Al-Kamus, seu Oceanus ; alterum tum, illud a Giggeio, hoc a Golio, 
Gieuharii, cul titulus, goa , Latine versum est. 
Assahah, i. e. integrum, seu perfec- 
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lulisque notari curarem, ut qui Hebraice tantum scirent, ea 
legere ac distinguere possent: alterum, ut characteres Ara- 
bicos et Hebraicos, inter se collatos, tuis alicubi oculis, prius- 
quam ad libri lectionem accederes, subjicerem, ut facilius inde 
perciperes quomodo sibi invicem respondeant: his utrisque 
ejus monitis libenter parui: et ut in ipso opere Arabica ubi- 
que asteriscis insignita sunt; ita hic satis idoneus alphabetis 
exprimendis locus esse videbatur. Ea igitur, prout a cl. Po- 
cockio, ad finem doctissimz sux in Portam Mosis Priefationis, 
inter se comparantur, proutque in Typographia Academica 
sibimet invicem etiam hodie congruunt, sic habeto, 


Soto ep IS SSz ebb Yd youmy Ssppgocol 
"(minbspeiyboys sv OT ToNaAN ALK 
Atque hee sunt, amice lector, que pater beatissimus, in 
sua hae patriarche Jacobi Benedictione publici juris facienda, 
a me prestari voluit; quzque ego, si minus pro ejus expecta- 
tione, at maxima saltem, qua potui, cura et fide prestiti. 
Qui melius effecisse noverint, pluribus fortasse hoc negotium 
commendari potuit; qui melius voluerit, certe nemini. "Tus 
erit bonitatis, ubi non adsit facultas, animum respicere. 
Restat, ut de ipsarum Conjecturarum ratione pauca te prze- 
moneam. Scias igitur, non earum esse institutum, plenam 
tibi perfectamque xu. patriareharum historiam exhibere ; nec 
benedictiones, a patre hic prolatas, cum futuris Israélitarum, 
promissam terram vel petentium, vel occupantium, sortibus 
ae fortunis eomparare. Aliorum ingenia labor iste satis feli- 
citer exercuit. Philologi potius, et critiei res hie agitur, quam 
historici, aut geographi: nec tam in expendendis rerum even- 
tis, quam in prasagiis ex vocum significationibus capiendis, 
versatur sermo. Incesserat enim sagacissimi presulis men- 
tem suspieio, Jacobum in singulis suis filiis benedicendis ad 
singulorum nomina respexisse; et diversas eorum sortes ad 
diversas appellationes aecommodasse; perpetuamque adeo 
quandam paronomasiam per totam hane prophetiam secutum 
fuisse. Id quod primum sibi in animum venisse dicit, cum ea, 
que de Jehuda et Dane predicta sunt, legerat: in quibus 
voces hine PT J &e. illine jT» TY» &e. tam mani- 
feste ad se invicem alludere videbantur, ut nihil ei dubii resta- 
ret, quin eundem etiam in reliquis morem patriarcha tenuisset. 
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Quam igitur in oraculis suis edendis viam institerat przesagus 
senex, eandem sibi in exponendis insistendam putavit perspi- 
eax interpres; quasque ille nominum etymologias ob oculos 
habuerat inter vaticinandum, easdem hie te habere voluit in- 
ter legendum. Et quoniam ea fuit lingue primeve sors, ut 
non pauez ejus voces varia patriarche temporibus agnove- 
rint significata, que jampridem oblivioni tradita sunt; plu- 
rimique adeo Jacobo, filiis suis benedieturo, occurrere potuerint 
nominum intelleetus, quorum vel omnino nulla, vel obscura ad- 
modum in hodiernis vel Christianorum, vel Judzeorum lexicis 
reliqua sunt vestigia : ideireo inquirendum sibi censuit antistes 
eruditissimus, quem usum, quosve sensus exdem voces in vici- 
nis etiamnum dialectis haberent, ut inde sibi et de pristinis 
illis, quibus Jacobi setate gavisee sunt, notionibus conjecturam 
facere liceret. Harum dialectorum precipua ei visa est Ara- 
biea; utpote que amplissimo, per maximos orbis terrarum 
tractus, viguit usu, plurimaque pri ceteris arte et labore ex- 
eulta fuit. Hee lingua, tanquam pia et officiosa filia, He- 
bree matri, senescenti jam, inopique future, tam feliciter suc- 
eurrit, totque ejus non tantum voces, sed et vocum significati- 
ones, per immensum fere seculorum decursum, puras atque inte- 
gras conservavit, ut qui vel mediocrem ejus cognitionem cum 
Hebraicis studiis conjunxerit, n: ille eum ipso patriarcha, si 
in vitam rediret, etiam sine interprete, versari posset. Quan- 
tam vero praestantissimi hujusce idiomatis scientiam sibi com- 
paraverit acerrim:e industri: presul, quantamque inde ceperit 
utilitatem, abunde testantur immortalia ea, que in ecclesia, 
quz in universi orbis literati emolumentum, conseripsit opera. 
Sive enim in Jejunii Quadragesimalis Historia eondenda, ejus- 
que origine ex ritibus Judaieis repetenda; sive in vesanis Va- 
lentinianee hereseos erroribus ex theologia ZEgyptiaea dedu- 
eendis, obscurioribusque adeo quibusdam lrenzi Tertulliani- 
que scriptis illustrandis; sive in variis Hebrzeorum, aliarum- 
que gentium mensuris examinandis, interque se comparandis 
operam ponere voluerit: nihil profecto extitit vel in Kabba- 
listieis rabbinorum libris tam altum et reconditum, vel in hie- 
roglyphieis Coptorum literis tam mystieum et involutum, vel 
inlonginquis Phcenicum Saracenorumque commerciis negotia- 
tionibusque tam peregrinum et perplexum ; ad eujus cognitio- 
nem acutissimum ejus ingenium, Arabica presertim eruditione, 
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tanquam clave certissima, fretum, facillimos sibi aditus non 
patefecerit. "Verum, ut alios taceam dialecti Arabice usus, 
qui per omnes humanioris literature partes conspicui sunt, 
quique przesuli nostro, utpote in omnibus facile principi, probe 
cogniti fuerunt ; ad eum unice me conferam, qui hujusce ser- 
monis studium ei precipue, ut ab ipso seepius audivi, commen- 
davit, atque ad eam, in qua sumus, rem maxime pertinet ; 
eum intelligo, qui a theologis in vero textus Hebraici sensu 
eruendo percipitur, quique tanti iis ad rectam V. T. intelli- 
gentiam semper visus est momenti, ut aliis omnibus interpre- 
tandi modis atque instrumentis longe anteponi mereretur. 
Cujus quidem preelarissimi lingue Arabic:e in sacro codice 
exponendo benefieii uberius tibi specimen dari non potest, 
quam quod in doctissimis, que tibi hic in manus traduntur, 
Conjecturis exhibetur. In quibus habes illustrissimum gentis 
Israéliticee auctorem, non talem quidem, qualem eum ex nuga- 
toriis rabbinorum, sux lingu: plane rudium, commentis acci- 
pere soles, temere nimirum multa, et sine omni consilio, de 
filiorum suorum sortibus effutientem, nec ad verborum suorum 
vim mentemque satis attendentem ; sed qualem eum tibi quasi 
de integro restituunt Arabes, fidelissimi veteris Hebraismi 
eustodes, puerorum suorum appellationes ad sensus suos ap- 
tissime deflectentem, et per totum carmen suavissime zaporo- 
pácovra. Cum enim patriarcharum nomina, (ut prius innui,) 
propter angustos, ad quos lingua Hebrea redacta est, limites, 
tam parum intellecta fuerint, ut nihil amplius pre se ferre 
viderentur, quam quod Lea cetereque matres, que ea pri- 
mum imposuerant, ob oculos haberent; nee digna proinde 
putarentur, in quorum etyma sensusque altius denuo ab hu- 
jusee vatieini interpretibus inquireretur; minuendam sibi 
hane opinionem, veritati tam inimicam, censuit sapientissimus 
antistes, Arabicamque sibi dialectum in partes vocandam, ex 
eujus usu constaret, has filiorum denominationes animo tam 
patris jam benedicentis, quam matrum olim nuneupantium, 
obversatas esse, nec tantum ad preteritos eorum ortus perti- 
nere, sed ad futuras etiam eorum conditiones spectare, et 
quasi summa fatorum capita ambitu suo comprehendere. 
Quod quidem tam solide, tam copiose, tam eleganter etiam 
ab eo demonstratum video, ut nesciam plane, utrum solertis- 
simum ejus in puleherrima hae paronomasia primum percipi- 
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enda ingenium, an limatissimum in explicanda judicium, ma- 
gis admirer. Quanquam enim doctissimas hasce suas obser- 
vationes sub Conjecturarum titulo, pro more, quem et in ple- 
risque aliis suis scriptis observavit, tibi offerri voluerit summa 
non minus modestia et verecundia, quam eruditione et vir, 
tute conspicuus antistes ; tamen, cum ad cujusque benedicti- 
onis clausulam oculos conjicio, et singulas eujusque filii sortes, 
tanquam totidem membra, in unum veluti corpus collectas, 
nominique, sub quo continentur, puleherrime respondentes 
conspicio ; tanto profecto omnia acumine excogitata tanta pro- 
babilitate tradita, tanta denique auctoritate ac gravitate pro- 
lata comperio; ut parum absit, quin ipsi moribundi patriar- 
che lectulo astitisse videor, et supremo huie ejus testamento 
condendo interfuisse. Vale. 


Scribebam Oxonii in Aula Cervina, 
3 Kal. Sept. 1728. 


THO? HET 


IN BENEDICTIONEM PATRIARCILE JACOBI, 


GEN. XLIX. 


DOS OL UR A. 


TINS DA qms? 


&e. 


Enixa primogenitum Lea, ejus nomen a AN desumpse- 
rat; quod ipsam utique Deus respezisset [Gen. xxix. 32], 
At Jacobus, qui toto hoe carmine filiorum nomina ad sensus 
suos deflectit, et hic forte ad aliam Reubenis notationem 
respexit. Est enim * SYN  primordium, principium : et 
* IYI primordia. Haec autem eum *monuerit celeberrimus 
Pocockius de Primordiis camitie? solius forte dici; de canis 
scilicet, tanquam ovibus, in pascuwm agrum primo missis: 
ulterius observo, reperiri inter vocabula ipsis affinia * Ny» 
quod est P prima ac melior pars [rei], flos juventutis: similiter 
et * civ quod principium [juventutis]. Affinia autem re- 


a Et recte quidem monuit Pocockius. Observo enim *rrya 
quoties principium vel primordium in Lexicis designat, cum c4 
canitie semper esse conjunctum. Sic Phirouzabadius in suo Kamuso, 
XA. auci. yg crass!) Kash): d e. * rye est principium canitiei, 
cujus pl. est *ypmw. 

> Ita enim Gieuharius, Glas) (xo, ada aly! uz ze s 
i. e. * ny» est prima cujusque rei p ac Pu Wb Gants Nec 
aliter Zamachsharius, Aust, AAXILo s. cl gy? Sp up 
* my", de juventute. dictum, priorem et excellentiorem ejus partem 
innuit. 


c 

De quo ita Ibn-Maruph, Persice, Rey 33,9 QS. Qh, 
cil J4V 5 d. e. * ps convenit. significatu cum M connotatque 
principium juventutis. 
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puto, quze solis literis propinquis, Y et M, inter se discrepan- 
tia, signifieationem habent communem. Hujus nempe ovp- 
$evías exempla frequentissime occurrunt. Eam vidimus 
modo in vocibus EIN et jm Et illas Myr, et apr, 
signifieationes suas seepius permutare deprehendemus apud 
Sept. Interpretes. His enim Ty" est poveiv [Isai. xliv. 28.], 
et ézierac0a, [Prov. x. 21.]; et vicissim TINT 8óekew [3 Reg. 
xii. 16.]. Sie et Arabice **&^ vidit, novit ; * *Y3 animum 
advertit ; et * d *y respexit, accuratius spectavit: ut divinus 
senex, [238^ pro [VY usurpans, vim vocis per sequens *323 
extulerit. 

STIS MWS. px rékeov pov, Sept. Capitulum in liberis 
meis, Hieronym. Initium virilitatis mee, Castalio. *r3WNY 
autem est pubes ; et * NY vir aut mulier mediocris etatis, 
post plenam utique pubertatem. — Principium | doloris mei, 
habet Vulgat. ab * iR gemuit. 

TY ^r" NW AM, ExAnpós $épeo0at, axXpós adOddys, Sept. 
Prior in donis, major in ünperio, Vulgat. Major ad por- 
tandum, major robore, Hieronym. — Excellentia. dignitatis, &e. 
Anglican. Qu:e varie interpretationes vocum duarum NU 
et jy ex Hebrzo patent: at rod "IY significata diversa non- 
nisi ab Arabismo petenda. Arabibus autem * ^5, nomen, 
est malevolentia, vindicte cupido. Et est verbum, nique, 
injuriose agere; vexare, abominanda re aliquem excipere ; (uti 
hie Reuben, patrem ;) quod of o' per cxAgpós extulerunt: 
* m vero, prestare, superior esse; et * "iW et * SUNN; 
primum, primo. 

e "25 ID. 'E£v8pícas ws towp, Sept. .Effusus est, Vulgat. ! 


! Video placere eruditissimo et in vio erumpente extra alveum et eva- 
philologia hac eximio, Schultensio,  gante, intelligatur. Animadv. Phi- 
ut 31? de Reubene, tanquam de flu-— /olog. in Jobum, p. 145. 


4 Gieuhario idem est cum 5143 vidit et EY observavit. Et 
* ssossdb opaeoes Zamachshario est, \xas JSlo 53 videbo. quid sit 
facturus. Quin et ^y*3 cum e mM, stellis, positum, idem est quod 
Lgas )» contemplatus fuit eas, teste itidem Gieuhario. 

€ * 135p Phirouzabadio est, gy superbire: auctori Lexici Jamio'l- 
logat, @lii se magnificare: Gieuhario, (posto se efferre, altius 
Jactantiusque incedere, fastu intumescere. Et sic fere Arabibus, At 
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Alii, rapidus, &c. Est autem * WAND quod terminum ex- 
cedit, enorme, obscwnum. * 3H vero, et * DAD, et * 35, cog- 
nata vocabula, fastum, et superbiam se efferentem, communiter 
significant: postremum etiam et vim malitiamque ; quod 
forte significatum et ceteris aliquando competebat. Denique 
*wrib de pluvia dieitur, cum terram susque deque convertit. 
Verum uti procax improbumque Reubenis facinus, turbi- 
dumque ingenium, aquarum torrentium injurke, ripas limi- 
tesque omnes supergredientium, rite comparantur: ita videri 
potest, metaphoram istam etiam ex ipsius nomine enatam 
fuisse. * 577 enim, preter illud considerandi significatum, 
etiam aquam connotat. Quin * FNM est (fGiggelo) contur- 
batio aque super terre superficiem. Et * yt (quo nos indo 
refert Golius) wltro cifroque commota est apparens in campis 
aque species. Et * NY, quod est attente considerare, format 
ex se * NN, quod de mari dieitur multum spumante.. Immo 
a, '* £ 3^, crassa evasit (aqua), habetur ipse * YN2Y^, furbatus 
mente. 

nmin by. Mi) éx(éoys, LXX, qui hoe cum precedent 
conjungunt, et de aqua intelligunt. Ne erescas, Vulgat. Ne 
adjicias, Hieron. Ne eacellas, ne primas teneas, Nostri. Hee 


Syri plura ejus significata in suo j,42 conservarunt; que a Bar- 
Bahlul in Lexico suo Syro-Arabico ita recensentur: (ill cor- 
ruptus: (wil) spurcus : aul in libidinem. effusus: 5,33 erra- 
bundus : yon prepotens : i5 is? x 4)) stupro addictus : Rw ARS 
nequitie omni intentus: denique, silos ebomel ot £2 39 owl 
x [sro Am. bo MES: d.e. qui a re velita ita non abstinet, ui 
quicquid in ea sil ezecrabile pre se ferat. Nec aliter Bar- Ali. Que 
omnia, utcunque recentioribus Judeis ignota, ad familiam Hebraici 
tmp olim, sine dubio, pertinuerunt; turpissimamque Reubenis im- 
probitatem, a patre hic memoratam, apte repreesentant. 

f Immo et Phirouzabadio, in cujus Oceano ita legitur ::4,, ]] 
uà) 3 ame hs UM Ol bes: ie. iv est agitatio aque in su- 
perficie terre. Et sic etiam auctori Lexici Mojmel.allogat. 

£ De voce * 31» eleganter, ut solet, Zamachsharius, Cts) WS, 
(ON v ju ues Bones oy cud cuui x cb 
AM. alts LiXs!i ie. 21 primario et proprie de lacte dicitur, 
cui coagulando inditur fermentum. Metaphorice vero de homine usur- 
patur, qui intellectu et mente turbatus est, vel confusus. 
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ultima Hebraic acceptioni congruunt, et a significato vocis 
principali facile dedueuntur. At Sept. significationem suam 
a, ^y aut "3n derivarunt; quorum illud dieitur, eum fons 
aqua scatet ; hoc, cum quid commovetur, effervescit, et ebullit. 


noon. Tére éuíavas, Sept. | Lectum meum. conscen- 
dendo violasti, seu polluisti. | Habet et ban hane significa- 
tionem Tov - rm, Certe Arab. *onQ sonat, hrem a statu lo- 
coque suo decessisse : unde clare apparet ro? BefjAov, seu Kowvod, 
notio. Malim vero, si liceret, vocem nbobn intransitive tum 
accipere, ut de Reubene dicatur ; qui utique de primogenitura, 
statu suo, excidere deberet: prsesertim cum in activo sensu 
eum *y*w* eonjuneta nihil novum enuntiet ; quod non utique 
proxime dietum. Nee huie acceptioni obstabit, quod eadem 
verba de eadem re facta 1 Chron. v. 1. prout junctim constru- 
untur, eodem plane modo intelligi debere videantur, quo hic 
communiter redduntur. Fieri enim facile poterat, ut Chroni- 
corum seriptor verba ista duo, brevitatis causa, conjungeret ; 
licet a Jacobo separatim posita. Tum vero nec iidem Greci 
ea, ab illo posita, eodem modo interpretantur. Etenim illie 
non reddunt pariter év rà juàrat THY Koirny: sed év TO àvaffjva:. 
Et vero ne cuipiam videatur, aut LX X nullam hie secutos 
fuisse vocis bog significationem, aut nos aliunde ex illis pro- 
posito nostro xaraBjvat, scilicet, contrariam attulisse; obser- 
vare liceat davaBjvat illud utrinque congruere. «on enim, 
quod diximus ro? Be jAov notionem derivasse a *byn recedere, 
deficere de more suo statuve ; descendere quidem significat; sed 
non semper stricte sumendum: ! aliquando, im locum aliquem 
divertere, et ibi. diversart, uti et D4H Hebr. nonnunquam est 
resedit, remansit. Quin etiam dvaBaivw non necessario ab ava, 


^ Hinc illud Abi-Dhowaibi apud Gieuharium, )42w£5 Sls 
cAMas, the Gwatlit Le. deflexit [mulier] instar arcus pluvia situque 
distorti. Quod quomodo cum rrp^ nup» 1587 [Ps. Ixxvii. 57.] 
consentiat, lector judicet. Certe nomen Sl=> pollutionis notionem, 
quam exhibent LXX. haud parum confirmat: idem enim valet quod 
Sow 3) Ciab)s, i. e. [utum nigrum; exponente eodem Gieuhario. 

1 Sic Gieuhario y est, diversari apud aliquem : Phirouzabadio, 
gl habitare. Unde Assiouthius, nd cM ve y Aw y 
|. e. ne habitet morbosus juxta sanum. | 
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tanquam dre, intelligi debet: sed aliquando ab ava, pro per : 
aliquando etiam simpliciter; uti apud eosdem interpretes, 
quum pro Nl et Ton ponitur. llabet \~ aliam significa- 
tionem, que 712» respondeat, debilitatem nempe suffraginis, 
quasi à scansione ista ortam. 

Hie de Reubene sermo duobus membris eonstat. Priore 
describitur natalium ejus preerogativa: altero facti turpissimi 
improbitas, et poena. 

Primum illud longius extendit Hieronymus, cum Judzorum 
magistris; commatio NU AM FY rv in bonam partem ac- 
cepto: et dietum a Jacobo de filio suo Reubene sic reddit, 
Tu es primogenitus meus, major in liberis: et debebas, juxta or- 
dinem nativitatis tuc, hereditatem, que primogenitis jure debeba- 
tur, sacerdotium scilicet et regum, accipere. (Hoc quippe in 
portando onere et prevalido robore demonstratur.) | Verum quia 
peccasti ; et quasi aqua, que est in vasculo, et non tenetur, volup- 
tatis effusus es impetu :. idcirco precipio tibi, ut ultra ne pecces ; 
sisque in fratrum numero ; ponam ex peccato luens, quod primo- 
geniti ordinem perdidisti. 

Posterius benedietionis membrum of o’ altius ordiuntur : 
a commatio seilicet isto in vituperium verso incipientes; in 
quo audiat Reuben geminate oxAgpós. Castalio autem comma 
hoc ambiguum partitur, sie reddendo, quanto dignior, tanto 
impotentior. 

Sententiola autem illa quomodocunque aceipiatur; habe- 
mus, uti conjector, Jacobum de Reubene suo, per totum hoe 
effatum, zapervpuobürvra. Et, si Septuag. interpretes sequamur, 
verborum istorum mens hujusmodi forte fuerat. 

Reuben, 7% [quod nomen tuum sonat] primogenitus meus 
es, viris mez, et virilitatis mese initium : primus etiam, quem 
ferre debebam ; primus procacitate. Agu instar | furbide 
spumantisque, quo respieit nomen tuum, in libidinem supra fas 
omne] effusus, etiam mente turbatus. Tu ne excellere pergas, 
primasve teneas: ascendisti enim in patris tui cubile. Tum 
de gradu cecidisti, stratum meum eum conscenderes. 


oms "n nyov 
&e. 
yov a YW dietus est Lez ; quia eam Deus exaudiverat: 
et "2, a 1712; ea spe, ipsi deinceps se adjuncturam virum 
HOOPER, VOL. II. S 
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suum. At fecit eorum facinus, ut aliam appellationum ratio- 
nem sequeretur pater. Cognatum enim * 3723 significat ver- 
berare; 5* conj. sanguine infici; 8*, acrem) esse, et ira effer- 
vescere. Et inter ejus verbalia est * MBN kgladius acutus, 
seu bene cedens: atque ista omnia, e filii ingenio. Est etiam 
idem * ytw lerrare, abire facere (Giggeio): quz in tribus 
istius sortem cadunt. Similiter et *Y7, non solum gue 
aggregat, sed natura tortus et incurvus, perversus: et *VOR 
mealide dimicans, nec non "solus, a ceteris disgregatus : quae 
pariter signifieata in filii alterius et indolem et fatum qua- 
drant. 

port soo. Xuerdvecar übwav, Sept. Qui, ut quibusdam 
placet, 475 legerant. Sed fieri potest, ut sumpserint partiei- 
pialiter, et per verbum fuerint interpretati. Nec multum 
refert, utro se modo res habeat: lectio enim hodierna, que 
eadem erat Hieronymi etate, haud dubie melior. 

Dr, eui apud Arab. 9icoóóraporv non reperio, oi o' per 
ddiciay hie vertunt; voeem generis, sive per vim, sive per 
dolum fiat: aliquando speelaliter per wevóijs, et per adecia, 
quie prevaricatio esse intelligitur. 


k Arabice, .3;akl, gu Cami}, Kamüs. In quo etiam in- 
venitur *pnoynn, sanguine infectus: quod, cum (eq constructum, 
denotat sagittam, eoi us xS CALS, cujus ala cruore inqui- 


nata est. 

1 Arabice, lbs), et o, Kamis. 

m xallall, ¥ 00S Ko pas) M.S): ie. frequens admodum, 
vehemensque in litigando; Gieuhar. Item, à Wish os od 
Saal: d. e. qui obtorta (opponentium) colla in jurgiis reprimit. 
Zamachshar. 

n Arabice, J533M, Sy, Kamüs. 

© Nisi forte ( ez» quod iisdem constat literis, sit ejusdem etiam 
significatus. Gieuhario enim est, Hs AHS), gravis, vehemens: 
cal, durus, difficilis : e contumaz, obstinatus, rebellis. Hinc 
Koraishite a Mohammedanis per contemptum vocantur (wes), 
i. e. contumaces, seu rebelles: Quoniam, ut dicit auctor Lexici 
Mojmel-allogat, @gizs 3 goes V3 e, dure, obstinateque in 
religione sua perstiterunt ; nec doctrine Mohammedice sua nomina 
facile dederunt. 
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OMNIS, 'E£apéeeos abràv. Sept. Adinventionis eorum, 
Hieron. (eui congruit *'3215 machinatus fuit, dolum struxit ; 
ut diserte significetur tis ddukias Td Weddos): sive electionis 
ipsorum, in qua signifieatione *3573 reperitur. In habita- 
tionibus suis, Nostri, aliique: (Peui consonat FT manere, con- 
sistere.) Alii, arma iniquitatis, gladii eorum. Est autem 
*"y215 percutere, Icontundere; et *A573 findere: unde gladius 
facile formatur. Nec aliud significationi rod *ytow magis 
conveniat. 

QUESO) ON ODS. BA. Bos adráv wh A80. 3 Voy 
pov. TID, quod ‘per govXjv et ovvéüpov LXX vertunt, et 
Aquila ójuA(av, Judzei arcanum primo interpretantur, deinde, 
concilium, atque inde catum. Et est * TID, in "aurem loqui, 
et corpus suum alterius corpori prope admovere: veniaque ergo 
detur comma hoe, Simeonis in causa, sic exponenti, In clan- 
destina, illorum colloquia ne veniat auscultatura anima mea. 

ag fe aHa bs cona. Kat émi rj ovordces abrÓv Qj 
épioat ta rata pov, Non wmuletur jecur meum, interprete 
Hieron. * 7 quidem significat, In aliquem ira estuare; et 
conj. 3%, obsistere, adversari. Ipse etiam Hieronymus vertit, 
ne dissolvatur, quasi e LX X, quam tamen vocem pro éploa 
legerit, non video. Quod autem vult, congruit cum **45, 
defecit, extenuatus est. Nostri, juxta Judzeos, ne uniaris, &c, 
ab *"TTN; quod eum *3 eonstruitur, sensu eodem. "735 
mara, Sept. Alu, gloria, seu honos. Heec autem Hebraei facile 
eonciliant. Monendum tantum, Arab. *'132, cui respondet 
Hebreum "732, non solum jecur, sed et Scor significare ; 


P Nec alienum est * 585, (a * 355) quod Gieuhario est ( lo 
CAU, consessus improborum : Assiouthio vero, «3444! qM 
all, cetus improborum perditorumque. 

4 Idque cum ossis fractura, inquit Phirouzabadius : ye cm 
e Ex. 

" Cujus significatus rationem ita reddit auctor Jamio’l logat, 
51,4! " Sb st xol, Syl sdglw: de. ns denotat in 
aurem alicujus loqui : quoniam qui alterum sic alloquitur, solet * asp, 
i e. corpus suum ejus corpori propius admovere. Quin et V4. 
Zamachshario est, Xsl,s. , turba, concilium, &c. 

5 Almotarezzio aperte dicitur, "ME umo, anima viventium, 


s 2 
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(immo medium rei, ejusque quamvis partem. potiorem ;) cui 
nempe in sacris literis cogitata tribuuntur; quin et *'T22 
tGiggeio est, animo proponere aliquid, data opera agere. Ut qui 
Hebrzorum magistri hie animan intelligunt, non necesse ha- 
buerint illam tralate sie dietam, et quasi corporis gloriam, 
cogitasse. 

De sententiole hujus mente generalius intelligenda satis 
constat. Liceat autem mihi eam, ut priori de Simeone re- 
spondeat, ad fratrem alterum referre: dicatque pater, jam ad 
Levi notationem respiciens, Non se illorum coetui semet, seu 
tanquam corpori cor suum, adjuneturum. 

"D Wy nim WSs WAT ODN "3. "Om év rQ Gupe 
avTav àzékrewar avOpdsrovs, kal év TH émiÜvp(a avTOv évevpokó- 
anoav tatpov. Sic LXX. Hieronym. Suffoderunt murum. 
Quam ambiguitatem agnoseunt Hebraei, et exhibent eorum 
vieini. Syris enim est "y "funditus evertere; et Arabibus, 
Bis eo simul et *'32y, est [rei] origo, fundus. Quin, quod 
propius ad Hieronymum facit, *428 est ipsum fodere.  *"Y2y 
autem est plane culuerare in pedibus, pedum, nervos incidere. 
Arabibus item est * Www urbis murus; et *W taurus, idem- 
que dominus, princeps. E Golio autem observari potest, ab 
Arabibus sie malediei solere, * w2om ai» NAY, incisis pedi- 
bus simul et gutture. conficiat eum Deus. Et inde suspieari 
liceat, Sichemitarum hie excidium, ab his fratribus patratum 
per vim simul fraudemque, non absimiliter signifiearl; ita 
tamen, ut jugulatio Simeonis, recta grassantis sit; et pedum 
ineisio sit alterius Levi, ex obliquo, flexuose, et dissimulanter 
ineurrentis. Nee his de Levi male conveniet illud D5 93, 
quod r9 py apponitur: siquidem qW9" non per émi£vpíav, 
quomodo hie reddunt of o' et vulgo accipitur, sed per eiok(av 
exponamus, quo sensu frqquentius ab iisdem sumitur; eam 


t Uti et Phirouzabadio, apud quem idem valet quod XK.2_5, 
intendit, proposuit, &c. — Arabice, yo) aS : 

" Immo Syriacum sos non minus Grece, quam Hieronymi 
versioni favet: teste Bar-Ali, cujus in Lexico idem valet quod tria 
Arabica, Ra > E CA»: quorum cs et ENS significant, 
a fundamento diruere, radicitus evellere; css. vero, in suffragine 
secare. 
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seilicet nuperrime reconciliatam: quamque ergo vocem Aquila 
nonnullibi per d:aAAaynv expressisse dicitur. 

nnop ^3 ONY 3» ^9 DEM VN. 'Emaráparos 6 
Ovpos abrQv, bre avOddns, kal 7] pris abrQv, dtu éckAnpivOn. 
Y hie satis recte redditur vehemens, scevus: et MIND durus, 
difficilis ; Arabibus suffragantibus. At cum jy interpretati 
hie fuerint Grzeei per addddns, et alibi etiam per ava.dis, juxta 
Arabic. *3y, quod est tum durum, vehemens, et grave esse, 
tum certare et contendere: (eujusmodi est etiam Sisyphiani 
apud Homerum saxi draí(óeia:) non possum non advertere 
ab0ábe.av istam esse etiam e significatis voeis superius pro- 
ductze * yr; quod est, *sui capitis nutuim sequi, nihil aliud 
respicientem. Tum autem rY2p non acciperem pro duro et 
difficili, eodem scilicet sensu, quo 3 : sed quasi ad formam 
vocis MW? arcus, qui Arabibus * DIP; a verbo * Di) icur- 
vum, inflecum esse, peterem ; (unde nimirum videtur MW), 
eum ropevrór redditur, peti debere;) et /evis pariter nomini 
aecommodarem, Ita pleraque ista omnia, quze de his fratribus 
a Jacobo dieuntur, eorum sortem pronunciant; ab ipsorum 
nominibus, si quis eonjeeturze meze locus, non abludentem: ut 
perieopes istius mens sit hujusmodi : 

Simeon et Levi, fratres [sunt fraterrimi : consonanti nomine, 
et conspirante ingenio, pugnaces ambo et proterw] Gladi 
ipsorum [nee a gladio vel appellatione satis abest Simeon] 
instrumenta sunt iniquitatis. In clandestina illorum colloquia 
auscultatum non veniat anima mea; nee cofui eorum se ad- 
jungat cor meum; quia in iraeundia sua virum jugularunt, 
[quasi recto ictu ; ac inflexo,| et per simulatam pacem principi 
suffraginem ineiderunt [dolose]. Maledictus eorum furor, 
quia [juxta Simeonem] pervicaz; et iracundia eorum, quia 
[juxta Levim] fraudulenta. [Nee hie a nominibus suis longius 
abibunt]: dividam eos in Jacob, et dispergam per Israel. Illud 
vero de Levis dispersione notissimum : sed et Simeoni qua- 
dantenus eontigit; qui, ut eum Hieronymo loquar, funieulum 
proprium non fuerit consecutus, sed de tribu Juda quippiam 
acceperit, et porro in desertum exierit. 


x Arabice, J yi yas dal y WS)» Kamiis. 
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FS Sy iu. mn E S 
| 
TUS 33 Bat 
&e. 


rTTYT. Hie quidem aperte zapovopá(e: Jacobus; uti et 
infra similiter de Zabulone, et de Dane: unde prima mihi 
oborta suspicio, et reliqua forsan ejusdem moris esse. Hie 
ergo quam nominis significationem seeuta est mater, decus 
sibi et Aonorem a tertio jam filio gratulata; honorem ideo 
Deo reddendo: eandem in filium ipsum vertit pater; hono- 
randum. nempe ium et colendum fore. STW autem, quod 
sonat laudata, celebris ; seu honor et decus; ab WP deduci 
eonstat. Hee vero vox jampridem in usu esse desiit: quin 
et olim ipsis Jacobi temporibus, loco ejus, rYT* adhibitum 
videmus, extrito FT mediano; uti in eadem significatione post 
usurpabatur, amoto initiali *.  Lieebit ergo nobis diversa ro 
WT significata, ad quz forte hie alluditur, parili ratione inda- 
gare: nune 5, nune 77, literis relietis. | Verum 7 non faci- 
lius mutatur, quam in "5; aspiratione interelusa et absorpta. 
List autem * Arab. non manus tantum, sed vis, Y potentia, 
wmperator, dux, obedientia, ? beneficentia. Nee hee a prima 
manus significatione, quod forte suspiceris, veniunt: sed con- 
tra manus indidem tralate denominatur, a viribus, scilicet, et 

Y Sic in Lexico Jamio'l-logat, (skank cl SA: c3 gel NDS 
Hec res in manu mea est, i.e. in potestate mea. Et, oM gl. 
X3ll «| Xs: Non est mihi manus in aliquem, i. e. imperium. Nec 
non, ex Alcorano, A: LAU Leal, Celum condidimus manu ; 
i.e. Juxta interpr. E43, potentia. Quin et AAJ) in Kamfiso audit 
RAM 3 (Ma! , imperator et rex. 

Z Verbum **T Zamachshario est, er propitius, commodus, bene- 
ficus fuit. Auctori Lexici Jamio’l-logat, V. , pensavit, remuneravit. 
Unde Nomen **u, gratia, bencficentia. — Rationem habes apud 
Alphiumium, Latte ;2Y QUAS La» JS, — € i ee ita 
sonat (manus), eo quod liberalitatis fere sit instrumentum. | Hinc istud 
Meidani, quod et ab ipso Mohammede, in munificorum commenda- 
tionem, dictum fertur; cel Qo Eye yas LA ASE ie. 


Manus superior melior est manu inferiori. 
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potentia ; uti Graecis 8e&à, a dexopar. Heee autem virium, &c. 
significata inter principalia esse, vel inde constat; quod com- 
munia sint etiam cognatis vocibus, et ab earum universa quasi 
familia agnoscantur. Sic enim *"TM est robustus, robur, pre- 
dominium, victoria; *rTT [eonjug. 10*.] obtemperare ; * "si 
fortis, robustus ; * STS viribus auxit ; * 171 obedientia ; insti- 
tuit, attulit, dua fuit; donum, munus; et *"W vir beneficus ; 
et 76 "T proximum TT, confiteri, laudare; cui quidem Ara- 
bica non respondent, nisi quod * T3 [conj. 10*.] significat, 
professus, seu confessus est [de debito se]; uti et * "TM, sicut et 
v73 [eonj. 24] adducit, persolvit, reddidit®; unde, haud. dubie, 
ea significatio, qua a LX X rrmmn 9ópor redditur [Jer. xxxiii. 
11]. Deinde WW Hebreis, celebritas, majestas : idem Grecis 
interpr. dd£a, éfouoAóygois, et rus]: aliquando vero, dperij, 
edmpemis, @paidtns, karákapmos. "Aperi consonat vocibus Arab. 
* No TINS TIN: karákapsos ab b* 57 intelligitur, quod de 
fructu dieitur ad maturitatem perveniente : ebmpesis autem, et 
ópatos non aliena sunt a * rTTWM, quod speciosifas redditur (et 
a *'T venit, quod est amare); vel a * tSrTT, mulier. pulchri 
coloris cum albedine: quod ad ea quee sequentur observandum. 
Animadvertendum insuper, dum de "TW agimus, Arabicum 
*-n^ de gibbo camelino dici; cui affine est * TN, ?ncurvus 
fuit, incurvari, iuflecti ; item * S77, quod et gibbim significat, 
et incurvum esse; quod inferius videbimus. — Postremo autem 
loco T1 veniat, quod clamorem significat, ovationemque, pre- 
sertim in vindemits evultantium : quomodo Arab. * 177 est 
strepitum edere; * TN, strepitus hominum, murmur; *"TTN, 
strepitus vocum, confusio. Interpretes LX X. "T1 aliquando, 
tanquam ipsum clamoris sonum, per aidé efferunt, uti Jer. 
xlviii. 33. et xxv. 30. (ubi pro olde reponendum aide): ali- 
quando apud ipsos idem valet ac katamareiv [Isa. xvi. 9] ; aut 
katraBatve [Jer.li. 14]. Heee autem significata sunt etiam 
linguz Arabice. Ibi «spon TT, (¢Giggeio,) res ex alto 


a Hec Latina respondent Arabicis jae4!, c553 (conj. 29), Las. 
Kamás. 

b Interprete Phirouzabadio: in cujus Oceano verbum * r^s, cum 
& ye Xll [fructus] constructum, idem valet, quod CAR X yel 
Cua, maturuit, ad maturitatem pervenit. 


v Phirouzabadium suum minus integrum hic nobis tradidit Gig- 
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descendit ; * r1, fregit ; at affine * Tri, calcavit, subegit: quod 
etiam per * 7) et * Or clarius exprimitur, quie sonant 
«pressit, conculcavit ; ut agnoscas Anvoy et rpvyQvrat, locis 
Jeremie predietis memorata. Hc autem omnia, uti fidem 
faciunt, significata Hebrza ab Arabica lingua adhue retineri ; 
ita ad benedictionem hane elucidandam non parum conterent ; 
suis ergo locis jam reddenda. 

i TTY AAS ATT. 0 Manifestum est, ad nomen hie 
alludi. 

9. PIN FA TP. Hic etiam "m, voce cognata, utitur 

Jacob: ne dieam * "1873, voeem nobis hoc in loco non semel 
Biante et collum, seu cervicem significare. 

» T? VAM. Si commation hoe simpliciter significaret, 
nec respiceret alio; quid erat cur non statim subjungeretur 
primo, eujus utique eadem mens? Quorsum hostium mentio 
interponitur jis, quee erant de fratribus dicenda? Beatus ergo 
senex eandem rc rem hie rursum eloquitur, sed zaporo- 
pacía diversa: ad eam significationem rod * 1371 progrediens, 
eujus ibi vestigium jam conspicitur; queeque in * 57477 et * TIS 
manifeste apparet, /4/fectendi nempe et éancurvandi: cul re- 
spondet FW, quod hie legiinus. 

4. "TN ^ Idem * 747, quod modo aecipi diximus 
pro collo, significat item leonem : nec id fortuito, eum in eadem 
signifieatione reperiatur * *TMY,, vox plane eadem, leniori spi- 
ritu proferenda. Et forte * e-47 olim, aut a frangendo; aut 
a dividendo, **"^r1, idem erat quod * Ty preda, a * "39: 
unde qu: sequuntur, moy 3 52413, per allusionem etiam 
dieta conjicias. "T certe, quo prius alludebatur, et hue vocari 
potest. [st enim ;**"T* esus, seu edendi actus. P? autem, 
quod videtur hoe in loco reddi debere predam, quomodo 
(Giggeio) dieitur * 3*0 de f feris rapto viventibus, LXX 


geius. Locus in Kamiiso ita se habet, \aiw |J gis (T^ Gom M. 
Descendit res ev alto in imum. 

4 Arabice, iss et bx.o, Kamis. 

* Certe * 4x [quod pro Ye poni vult Golius] predandi notionem 
obtinet apud Gieuharium; qui * 37355 vm exponit per AXES 
Aes UJ , insidiatus est dorcadi, ut eam devoraret. 


f Vox, qua Gl exponitur in Kamtiso, est go, quae ut feras 
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exponitur BAaoros, sensu alieno a loci mente, nec tamen a voce 
* AAO; que significat rem novam £, et rei extremitate. 

5. va^ yn». Hie etiam non uno modo alluditur, Con- 
jecturze he siquid valeant; nee solum ad * "TRi7, quod nobis 
leo; sed et ad * N77, quod est curvari, incurvum esse, uti 
modo monuimus; simul etiam et quiescere, vocibus duabus 
YAD et YA ex wquo congruens. st autem *v23^, compli- 
catis pedibus in pectus cubare (metaph. tuto quiescere, unde 
ékowuj0ns, Tos o). YD vero, quod hie àrameceiv, alias est 
káynrew, feree cubantis situs, exilire parate. Sra a LXX 
oxvpvos hie redditur. An quasi a * ssa Juctensi? alias non- 
nunquam A€wv: (annosum volunt Judei:) an a * 3b, quod 
est k vorare, inultum comedere. 

6. o3 b^ Nb. Hujusce commatis fere omnia cum sig- 
nifieatis verbi * v371 eonveniunt. Si WAW pro sceptro acci- 
pitur; est *PP INN, virga, baculus; a dirigendo forte, et 
demonstrando. Si pro duce, uti est rots o' dpyov; id valet 
* NU. PMA, tyovpevos, quid aliud velit, quam illud * 947, 
praeire, precedere, ducere? Si construitur, jura dans; et hoc 
idem est ae * 17, énstituens, rectum tramitem indicans. De 
istis ergo manifesta res est. Quid vero mo velit, nemo 
fidenter dixerit. Ta dzoxeiweva airo interpretantur LXX, 
eui quidem Rabbinicum soy satis quadrat; nisi videatur 
loeutio recentior. Arabicum autem * Ww, (unde Rabbinorum 
illa partieula,) przeterquam quod Jod. exhibeat, sententize isti 
non male respondet: res, nimirum, quee illum expectat; sive 
(pro à àzókeirai) ille, quem res omnis manet, regenda, scilicet. 
Ip" rois o', :po00ok(a: nempe a rp. * MN autem, quod 
supra speciositas redditur, est etiam expectatio. Aliis est, quod 


quascunque rapaces atque immanes designat, ita precipue leones; 
ad quorum nempe morem per totum hoc commation alludit S. Pa- 
triarcha. 

€ Arabice, J) Cas X, Kamás. 

h ze m 

Arab. cm spies Idem. 

1 Certum est, vocem yal, seu Kaad , leena, in Lexicis Arabicis, 

sub hac radice inveniri; ut et sub |;4J quod sequitur. 


k Arabice, elxlal} Gr? jm Kamüs. 
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magis placet, obedientia ; a *! r2, dicto audiens esse, obedire ; 
quo utique sensu * I et ** 371 accipi, supra vidimus. 

Jogo y 135 "DN, &e. De vite vindemiaque aliam hie 
mapovonaciay orditur, ex iis petendam, quz superius dicta 
oeeasione vocis TTF: eui unum hoe addidero, verbum * "VF 
conj. 24a, Golio idem esse ae inebriare; metaphora quidem, 
prout ipsi "placet, a Judeis sumpta. At non soli Judzi 
vinum bibunt. Quin Giggeio * MTN, exhilaratio, lusus, jo- 
candi actus: que significata simplicia esse videantur, nec in 
gentis alieujus opprobrium dieta; presertim cum a vicino 
TTF non sint aliena. Puleherrima autem hee allusio, facil- 
lima item est, nec de ea reddenda interpretibus disconvenit : 
nisi quod Hieronymus Jod paragogieum, eddovias, metrive 
causa, in commate hoe non uni voci adjectum, in *323 tamen 
pro pronomine acceperit. 

8. DY sion, &e. Qui hie oculos a vino rubentes inter- 
pretantur, ad Prov. xxiii. 29. respexerint forte: nescio tamen 
an utrivis loco satisfecerint. liie certe in Jud: laudes illud 
afferunt, quod ibi in vituperio ponitur. Nee vero uteunque 
eodem pede rite processura sententia; cum a lacte non item 
albescant dentes. Concinnius ergo oi o', prout e codice Vati- 
cano legitur, $zép oivov; congruenter sequentibus 7 ydáAa. 
Pulchriores (inquit Vulgat.) sunt ocult ejus vino, et dentes ejus 
lacte candidiores. Nimirum et hie aperte alluditur ad illud 
Sorme decus amabile, quod Jude óuóvvyov modo monueramus ; 
cuique nec ipsa deest albedo, uti supra videre est. A vini 
autem comparatione, de quo proxime egit, novam hane sen- 
tentiam orditur. 


1 Vel etiam a ce quod in Kaméíso est (Ouen gue 
obedivit regi. 

m At non ita placet ejus Gieuhario: cui 545 [conj. 244] simpli- 
citer sonat c1, zJV V, inebriavit potus; sine ulla Judaeorum 
contumelia. Nec auctori Lexici Mojmel-allogat, cui idem verbum 
est, ON cS) xA eX, mentem turbavit potus. Nec denique, 
Phirouzabadio, cui H-29—g—5, ut recte observatur e Giggeio, est 
c2, B2, suavis cantilena : item, Lal y, animi oblectatio, lusus, res 


Jocularis, &c. 
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sobon. Xaporoi, LXX, (prout in Chrysostom. Savil. non 
xapo'roiof) : apud quos DYY7^» 752r1 Prov. xxiii. (nee pluries legi- 
tur) redditur wedtdvdrns. Lit vero eo in loco /ivoris significatio 
apprime convenit, post faetam plagarum mentionem: et ad 
vim vocis * 2715 accedit, quod est "collyrium e plumbo, quo 
nigrorem palpebris conciliant. Hic ergo color gratus quidem 
est, et aliquatenus xapozós diei potest, si de ipso oculo dicere- 
tur; quo tamen nomine veniret potiori jure c@sius, aut vero 
fulvus; qualis nempe columbarum, Salomoni tantopere prz- 
dicatus. Ne autem dieam non alium hie mystice intelligi, 
quam qui a Salomone deseribitur: color eerte rudcus vel vino 
melius conveniet ; quod eodem Proverb. loco ZI dieitur, 
tum eum maxime arridet. Judsi ergo, Chald. et Vulgat. 
sosS5r uno oro rubens interpretantur: nee lingua adversatur 
Arabica; modo *' 22r! per omnia olim congrueret eum * 57 
uti nonnulla ejus signifieata hodie representat. Est autem 
* 9v, color flavus, seu ruber (Giggeio): diciturque, seu ? ra- 
bedo ad albedinem vergat, sive nigrore commisceatur. * SDL 
item (Golio) est vel Pabsolute, rubore conspicuus oculus; vel 
comparate, decentior, venustior: ista, inquam, si unquam in 

3n eompetebant; acta res est: sin minus id concedendum 


n Et yx! idem est quod wpe piv. Unde Zamachsharius, 
Mec — T ,le. niger instar picis. Quse quidem compara- 
tio, aliis etiam in linguis frequentissima, si ad meAcdvdérnra referatur, 
ejus vim plurimum adaugebit. 

9 Arabica in Kamiso ita se habent, Spam kad Coe Ls 
BAM, Bye) JP 255. ges ad be gt bliss geo, 
Nec aliter Gieuhar. Zamachshar. et alii. 

P In Oceano idem valet quod M, habere oculos rubore suffusos. 
Quin et j9—4À aliquando est ipsum rubere. Sic (50 eA lo 

NJ, Zamachshario est, aqua rubuit sanguine. Immo et ye, 
eodem auctore, est ipse sanguis. Unde Jariri carmen, 
Lyles gei QUA GI, Ls 
MEAS whos Lio m: X Ol L-2 
i. e. neque occisorum sanguis influere in Tigrim prius desiit, 
quam aqua Tigris fieret. m3, seu in sanguinem verteretur. 
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sit; utcunque pugnabunt a nobis Rabbini, et hane divini senis 
allusionem satis tuebuntur. 

E)Aoyíav ergo hane in 8 membra divisimus, in quibus ad 
Jehude sui nomen varie allusit Patriarcha: ejus autem mens 
heee. 

Jehuda tu; [fausto omine a matre appellatus, per omnia 
nominis tui bona felici fato iturus]: te colent fratres tui. 
Manus tuse in hostium cervicibus. Ex eodem tecum patre 
nati eoram te honoris se causa incurvabunt. Fili mi, tu juve- 
nis /co: preda satur redis. [En ille], tanquam /eo, in pedes 
cubat, incurvus ; [prosilire paratus]: quis eum excitare au- 
deat? A Juda non recedet sceptrum, nec de femore ejus deerit 
qui jura dabit: donee veniat cujus sunt omnia, eui populi 
cuneti obsequentur. — [ Vindemiator letus, ovansque] viti asi- 
num, viti generose asinze sue pullum, alligans; stolam suam 
vino, pallium suum uvarum sanguine lavabit. [ Pulcherrimus 
interim ipse]; «zo isto oculos fulgentior, dentes candidior 
lacte. 


no ros mno nnm pw ce snd qu 
qme Sy 


Sextum filium enixa Jacobo Lea, virum suum cum ipsa 
deinceps futurum promittit sibi, Gen. xxx. 20, unde nato 
nomen a 733, quod est Jud:zeis recentioribus Aabitans, cuique 
hoc in loeo 13" respondeat: ut ex hae quidem etymologia 
Zabulon a Jacobo dicatur, quasi in navibus haditans, seu na- 
vium statio; nec nobis de allusione alia queerenda laborandum 
sit. At eorum majores, LXX diverso modo interpretantur. 
Illis enim "252° est aiperiet pre: et Graz semel tantum per 
oikos redditur, (sie enim accipio locum illum Isa. lxiii. 15.) : 
alias, &yios, rá£is, et 0ó£a audit. Hzc quidem significata vocis 

3; Rabbini non agnoseunt: neque apud Arabes protinus 
comparent; at in eognatis vocabulis statim deprehenduntur. 
Est enim * ?"3D, 4 conjunctio, necessitudo, que to atperitw re- 
spondeant. Significat etiam viam',; cui bene quadret rdéus, 


4 Arabice, klicg, et Gum, Gieuhar. 


* Unde \aami) cs?) filius vie, 1. e. viator. Idem. 
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Habac. iii. 11, preesertim si cum Judic. cap. v. 20. conferatur. 
Et est verbum * ?23D, sdicare in communem usum. religionis 
ergo ; quod ipsum est illud &yiós oor, 3 Reg. viii. 13, et videtur 
loci mentem aptius exprimere. Hee, ni fallor, facile suade- 
bunt Hebreum 53; in * bap latere. Et si observemus insu- 
per, * ben significare, [conj. 33.] tconsedit cum [alio], et 
versatus fuit; aut (uti loquitur Giggeius) continuo adhesit 
alicui; non tum a 7a} longe abibimus: eum eadem vox in 
significatis jimi et stercoris conveniat eum * 533; et reliquia- 
rum n fundo, cum aban, Habebimus insuper, ultra signifi- 
cationem illam conjunctionis, que spectat ad 1stud aiperi~a, et 
aliam, quam pertinere ad hune locum vellem, /aferis, scilicet, 
et marginis, quibus sibi res duze assideant aut adhereant: ut 
nempe bay ad Art referam. Est enim * FNM [eonj. 5*.] « 
lateribus circumcidere ; uti * Fr, ita barbam concinnare: cujus 
rei ideo mentionem facio, quod eandem significet *"71723D. 
Et plane * ADM et *MDNM sunt * ora, margo, latus ; a * ANT 
ambire, circumdare. Ipsumque tr quod hie et alibi per 
mapa separatim exprimitur a LXX, nonnunquam ab iisdem 
aiytadds et zapaA(a redditur. 

Ad Fr autem, potius quam ad | alludi hie eredet, qui 
vocem ilam, eommate non longo, bis poni animadverterit, 
Secundo quidem loco posita, et ro MVIN adjuneta, portum 
significare poterit: at satis erlt oram, vel littus, cogitari; ubi 


s Ita *5ap cum Xx&^, agro, conjunctum, Gieuhario est, lala. 
EM ATE TOM posuit eum in via Dei: i. e. dicavit eum in sacros 
usus ; vel, ut est in Lexico Jamiol-L. (si vera sit lectio) d (ala 
aX, consecravit eum Deo. Unde et Sibyllas nonnulli disias yorants 
quasi nimirum Deo dicatas. 

t Idem enim est in Kamüso cum gels et e. continuo assedit, 
firmiter adhesit alicui. Inter cujus nomina invenitur Gh» quod a 
Gieuhario effertur per (24g. latera; et vó 717 plane respicit. 

u Nempe, Lat Ax) —— Pe Spat nit, circulum in medio labii 
superioris, (qui Greece uócra£ dicitur,) interprete Phirouzabadio: cui 
etiam Mas. sunt, xli, c3, , latera et labra (vasis). Zamach- 
shar. lal, summa itidem (ejusdem). 

x Et, quod notioni rod tr magis adhuc conveniat, Phirouzabadio 


est ipse, Solo!) Gils, margo fluvii, seu littus ; Greecis, aiyadds. 
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scilicet appellunt naves. Ita conjector bara FTT respici; et 
Zabulonem Israelitarum esse quasi Hipponem Afrorum. Ve- 
reor autem ne nimium argutari videar, si observavero, [| Arab. 
nostrum] * PAD esse, Giggelo, Y ezpandere, diffundere, redun- 
dare; Golio quidem, /axare, et dimittere; et locum forte 
fecisse iis quae sequuntur de IMD, quod hie est zaparevet; 
at alias redditur a LX X per sAevpór, zyAáyia, et éoxara ; et 
eodem etiam spectare: ideo nempe faetam esse Sidonis men- 
tionem ; quasi et illa civitas a TZ et ‘IN similiter duceretur. 
Non autem nescius sum, Sidonem, non minus quam Bethsai- 
dam, solere derivari a (JZ, seu * PX: ob capturam piscium, 
scilicet. At non minus verum est, TY significare /afus; (uti 
FIT propinquus, et ex adverso ;) et idem in compositione 
flexum, loeo daghesh, facile asciscere posse Jod. 

Ita porro, juxta predicta, Zabuloni benedicitur. 

Zabulon utriusque maris Ziffus aceolet: eritque ille in ora, 
ad quam naves appellant. Et /atus ejus verget ad Sidonem 
feognominem ; et finibus, et nomine, vicinis]. 


Co nawiart a YI) 1 WOM 200^ 
&e. 


Issascharianis dum Jacobus benedicit, praedicit, Eos (uti 
Masii, in Josh. xix. 17, verbis utar) * habituros solum feelix 
et amcenum; ideoque non facile passuros se inde pelli, sed 
potius vectigales futuros superioribus hostibus; similiter ac 
ehtellarii muli, quantumvis onusti, si leta gramina, quie car- 
pant, per iter nacti sint; neque onere, neque facile fustibus 
propelluntur. Quomodo et Moses gaudere jubebit Issascha- 
rianos in tabernaculis suis; significans, videlicet, lata eos 
regione habitaturos; domique libenter mansuros, contra mo- 
rem Zabuloniorum."  Hze ille: Homericum forte asinum 
cogitans eum Ajace heroe comparatum, sata leta pascentem, 
et zegre inde abigendum. 

Priora verba, 2^3 “WAM ^3UU, sie reddunt interpretes 


Y Arabice, Me»! et 2 Kamüs.  Y4b et yess, Ibn-Athir. 
Jaw, Assiouth. 

z [mmo apud Zamachsharium idem plane valet quod Hebraicum 
mn, vel Arabicum X5l ; nempe, coll) Gale, ripa, vel littus. 
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LXX, 'Iccáxap 76 kaAóv éreOdpunoe: pro WOM, legentes TAN; 
suone errore, an codicum, quibus utebantur, vitio, non dixe- 
rim; cum totius predictionis damno manifesto; et sublata, 
quz illam maxime illustraret, metaphora. Sed et interpretum 
istorum interpretes et fautores proprio errore hoc in loco hal- 
lucinantur, cum “OPT per éze0óujoe exponant, et 7d kaAóv TO 
OV attribuant; Arabibus, quod non oportuit, inconsultis. 
Praeterquam enim quod aliud suadeat verborum ordo ; notum 
est THOM, tum Hebr. tum Arab. significare rem desiderabilem, 
gratam, prestantem. | Deinde * Q^ [conjugat. saltem 42.] est, 
adamare, rei cupiditate teneri ; et * QW, amor, ? amoris cupi- 
ditas. At ista ut missa faciam ; ww (Issachar, quomodo 
Greecis illis seribitur; aut quidem, ut rabbini efferunt cum 
Shin prima daghessata, Issaschar) matri a mercede dicebatur ; 
cul congruit modo et Arabicum *"*50. *"7W autem, quod 
reipsa Hebrzo verbo eeque vieinum est, precipue signifieat 
rufum esse: et *\DL8 est valde rubens, seu ruffus; uti et 
*"yTeN similiter: quie certe in Masoretarum Issaschare sta- 
tim eonspieua erunt; si modo ad nomen istud pertinere de- 
beant, uti videntur debere. Ad illam enim significationem 
> plane alludit vox 44M, a Jacobo hic posita. .4sinwm nempe 
significat, sed a ruffo colore (quee ei notio principalior): quo 
utique nomine ZEgyptiis olim exosa fuisse noscuntur ista ani- 
malia. Etenim Arabiee *3N' 571 est asinus; * TOM color 
rüber; et *OTTN, ruber, rufus, respondens alteri * 1290s: 
ut plane constet, przesagum patrem laboriosam filii sortem, et 
ingenium servile, nomine ipsius proprio adumbrasse: nee 
aliud, quam interpretari voluisse Isacharis, seu Issascharis 
appellationem, eum «sium denominaret. Q^ quod attinet, 
ab Hieronymo osseus redditur: et sie asinus iste rabbinis est 
asinus ossium ; et pariter robustum volunt. At Arabibus 


a Et ex in Kamáso est, cas! om amore vinctus. 

b Quin, ut manifestior adhuc, si fieri possit, appareat allusio, ob- 
servare liceat, tria Arabica in medium hic prolata, quasi Issascharis 
nomen referentia, **5ptv, nempe, *7pws, et INYN, per unicum y42- 5 
à quo nimirum ipsius Asini appellatio, in Gieuharii et Phirouzabadii 


Lexicis, communiter exponi. 
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“ora est plane jumentum: et, si sarcinis aptum velis, habet 
verbum * O73 9 /zrendi et portandi notionem. 

CneUonm Pa van. “Ava gécov rà» kXüpoev, inquiunt 
LXX, unde autem, nescias; nisi idem voluerint cum iis, qui 
reddunt, cubans in terminis, et vocem 1stam a DW arcessunt 
(Arab. * NEC) quod est ora, latus. Qui tripodes interpretan- 
tur, Arab. * 85M spectasse poterant; quod est [ollam] d £7?- 
pode fulcire. Caule stabulive notio huie voci bene convenit 
Judice. v. 16. nee hue quadrabit male, licet apud Arabes non 
compareat. At dvyayiay (quomodo ibidem Greecis redditur 
absurde) hie malunt recentiores: nec quidem loco alieno. Est 
autem *€ 5D, saccus grandior: ut duah numero idem futu- 
rum sit eum vieino * TMrT'ED, duo sacci, hippoperarum more. 
Est etiam Giggelo, si quid hue faciat, * wD’, f gravis, ponde- 
rosus: et * TYONEX, g ferendis sarcinis aptus.  Significata au- 
tem h:ee fere omnia, etiam et stabuli, ad MDW revocari aliqua- 
tenus possunt; prout ab Arabico *]73D. cognato certe, 
repreesentatur, quod est constitit, stabilis, fivus, constans fuit. 
Inde enim f¢erminos, tanquam fizos, ceriosque petas; uti et 
kAjpos: inde stabulum facile; cum sit TY. con]. 5%. sedem 
figere : inde tripodas, a firmando scilicet; siquidem MDW, de 
olla dictum 2 Reg. iv. 38. idem plane valet, ae supradictum 
*NDM: atque inde vincula, saltem quibus astringuntur Onera ; 
eum sic nominatim dicatur * 72i non modo de vinculis 
Jeminee calyptra, sed et selle cameline. Asinus, inter eos 
seu fines, seu caulas, sive onera, àvazavópevos recte dicatur, ab 
Hebrzo YAN, et Arab. * PAN; quod est non tantum cubare 


¢ Respondet enim, juxta Gieuharium, verbo \4=>, sustinuit, por- 
tavit, gestavit onus; item, oneravit jumentum. Quod si et idem esset 
nominum, qui verborum consensus; e familia etiam roi er> sponte 
veniret jumentum, [ut in Maruphidis Lexico certe venit,] idque one- 
rarium. Hoc enim vult Xe . 

4 Arabice, 4X3 9 (_a_sl, Kamás: (LVI de QAI LE 
Lex. Jam. 

* * ppp in Kamiso effertur per Xi3, et 35,2. ; quorum illud est 
cophinus, seu qualus : hoc vero, saccus frumentarius. 

f Arabice, \s8iS!, Kamás. 


& Ipsum scilicet X442. , jumentum onerarium. Idem. 
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leonis more, de quo supra; sed absolute qwiescere tuto et 
secure. Est vero et alterum 324, carne plenum et compactum 
esse: quod huie loco non male congruat; simul et respondeat 
significato isti ro0 "31D, pauco pabulo contentum esse, ct pin- 
quem evadere, juxta sortem Issacharis proxime sequentem, de 
suppositis oneri humeris, et pensitando tributo. 

r Y293 "2 YIN DN) Dw ^2 Am» NW, &. In his 
variant solum LXX de voce ?T2y3; quam reddunt zíov illi ; 
alii, amena: uti PArabibus * 037) non tantum letum et jucun- 
dum sonat, sed commoditatem et. opes. 

mb pob m. "Avip yeepyós, Interpretibus LXX. Ut 
D'5 illis esset pro Arab. * &iv23, iterra plana et mollis (fru- 
gifera, Giggeio); et yewpyds hie, quo melius exprimeret 76 
TAY, acciperetur pro OntiKG, quales Exrnydpio. Atheniensibus, 
[Plut. Solon. ed. Steph. p. 155]. Et vero, in universum, agri- 
colarum vita ignobilis et servilis visa est plerisque populis; ad 
quorum mentem illud Menandri dictum, év rots toAeulous o7ep- 
éxew Tov dvdpa bel, Td yàp yewpyetv épyov éoriv olkérov. Tales 
autem futuri erant Issaschariani hi: Qui essent, ut ait hie 
Abenezra, regibus tributa semper soluturi; vel suis, ne arma 
gererent; vel alienis, ne prorsus spoliarentur. 

He de D!5, juxta Grzecos, hoe in loco: quod iisdem alibi 
est $ópos, et épyov. Et sine dubio signifieat, quodeunque a 
subditis preestatur, seu opera, seu pecunia: sive illud a * wy 
sit; cum kopes, pars post partem, auferuntur; sive a *DD, 


h Qui et duo * 2»3 et *pos in ipsissimo eodem sensu, quo hic a 
patriarcha adhiberi videntur, etiam hodie conjunctim legunt. Sic 
enim Phirouzabadius, (SX RAS eo Zi ras ), Veni in terram eorum; 
et *5snpyan, i. e. commoda, salubris, opportuna, grata, jucunda fuit 
mihi. Et ita fere auctor Lexici Mogmel-allogat, c^ Ve jj) cas 
cikesiks QM. 
zd Verba, que cum 52 3] (terra) conjuncta leguntur in Kamiso, 
aliisque Lexicis Arabicis, (sub radice Sle,) sunt Cie, plana fuit ; 
c3, mollis; Sy bo, pluvia perfusa: qualis nempe frugifera esse 
debet. 

K Arabice, | Avy UL ks Jl Sle AS, Kamüs. E quo etiam 
observari potest, rà yo idem aliquando valere, quod who emulsit ; 

HOOPER, VOL. II. T : 
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l quicquid quempiam urget, necessitas ; seu a NWD per apoco- 
pen; seu a * 3 [conj. 2.] urgere ut solvas; sive aliunde, quod 
viderint peritiores. Quicquid placuerit, a nomine \JWW" non 
longe abludet: sive /aboraturus sit ile, tanquam jgucOcrós, 
quod a ^20 (*3INW); sive tanquam coactus, et, ut ita 
dicam, angariatus, a * 45D, quod est, ut servias vel opus pre- 
stes, cogere. Heec, inquam, ad nomen Issacharis proxime 
spectant: quamvis Giggeio et de asino commode dieantur. 
Arabic. enim * arva (Golio, clitellarius), Is est, ait ille™, qua 
nihil alteri. prebet nisi propter laborem ; eum quasi asin loco 
habens, et ob /aborem solum alens. De Issachare nempe hzec 
pater pronunciat : 

Issachar [is est quem refert nomine]: asinus, validus ad 
portandum ; inter sarcinas [seu stabula] secure cubans, et e 
pauco pabulo pinguescens. Otium illi suave visum est; et 
regio amend, seu commoda. Humeros ergo oneri supposuit, 
et tributarius serviit. 


Kew "O30 TTNS Toy PP yt 

&e. 

Cum nasceretur Dan, nomen hoe impositum habuit a Ra- 
chele, quod eam judicasset Deus [Gen. xxx. 6]; uti passim 
redditur, *333. At forte isti loco, et vero aliis, pensandi, aut 
retribuendi, aut benefaciendi significatio, que ? pariter spectat 


uti et quod am medullam exuxit, emedullavit : unde forsan tributa, 
quasi nimirum publicas opes exhaurientia. 

1 Arab. X&lcx a4 Come, Kamíüs. Quin et aliter fortasse 
vecligalis, seu tributi notio ab hae voce elici potest. Scilicet, To (wo 
primario et proprie est tangere, seu tractare: unde non incommode 
forsan Grecorum épyov. Metaphorice vero, ut ait Ibn-Athir, idem 
valet, quod A=! accepit, seu x collegit: et hinc, non minus com- 
mode, ¢ributum: presertim etiam cum, juxta Zamachsharium, idem 
yen sit ideo dilescere, quoniam, qui divites fiunt, pecuniam (lae! , 
1. e.) digitis sepe tractant. 

m E suo Kamiso, in quo Arabica ita se habent, ET y sod 
aM he y. 


n Hinc Lexica hujusmodi dictis, ex melioris note auctoribus, ac 
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ad Arabicum * 17, non minus conveniet, quam alia judicandi. 
Judieis eerte est retribuere, seu swum cuique tribuere, Et heee 
erat forte Rachelis mens: role, quam a marito temere effla- 
gitaveram, rite exoratus Deus jam pensavit. 

Neque vero hie a Jacobo prolatum PT, stricto ide 
sensu accipere necesse est: quin potius illo regendi, quo * 1 D 
Arabicum ? diserte sonat regem, esse, et imperare. Utcunque 
autem accipiatur; significat, paronomasia manifesta, et Dani 
populum suum futurum, gentemque propriam, non minus quam 
fratribus reliquis. 

Or FT wT. qma jn adeo prope abest, ut hue allusum 
facile eredas: preesertim cum contra videas Pan reddi ali- 
quando oupnves, muscarum, nimirum, genus, (uti recte Vossius): 
eujusmodi animaleulum Arabice *7737 dicitur; uti et TM 
P mussitare significat, et volando strepitum edere. | Verbum au- 
tem hoe *t7 in ea significatione reperitur, unde illa serpentis 
facile ducatur; quomodo Golio redditur, à Depresso pectore. et 
ad terram, vergente, anterioribus pedibus brevibus esse: uti et 
*1YT sonat sub, infra. Venia vero detur, si observaverim et 
WIT), quod hie cum {7 conjungitur, uti a * D23 venit, quod est 
pungere; idemque est cum *323, quod etiam serpentem signi- 
fieat: ita cum *D53 nonnihil commune habere; quatenus, 


presertim Alcorano, desumptis, passim scatent: (414 qaod. LS, 
id est, inquit Gieuharius, eK Asi, Gym ole es re ed GI 
Quemadmodum rependes, rependetur tibi; seu, Ut te gesseris, compen- 
saberis. Upgivdy UJ ee, i.e. juxta Assiouthium, UJ eds =} 
e Ligholxs, Tribue iis, né de nobis sunt meriti. Et hinc nt ipse 
O. M. in Oriente audit éuQar«ós, (aeo , l.e. pensator : utpote qui 


omnium opera [ut hic Rachelis vota] eequissima pensat trutina, et 
justissime remunerat. 


? Teste Gieuhario, qui verbum *}4 per Marin, Hs, wlan 9 
&c. exponens, de nomine lsXJ} (quod et in Kamüso est AM, 


seu US.) haec habet, (333598 (puo OS) ¥,, i. e. Tu non es 
rex meus, et tamen imperare mihi vis. ~ 


P Idem nempe in Kamáso valet quod ,. Gy» Cum tinnitu susurravit 
musca, vel culez. 


4 Arabica Gieuharii ita se habent, v2 on 9vall nm 
ess yeas. 
T 2 
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nimirum, hoc cum *}7 et * $27 convenit, et significat * incur- 
vum esse, deorsum. inclinari, in caput inverti. Quod quidem, 
si ad hune loeum annotari non debuerit, faciet tamen forte ad 
eum illustrandum (Gen. iii.), in quo serpenti maledicitur. 

TAS oy ]P'EU. Arabibus * 7D sest serpens albo nigro- 
que distinctus, valde perniciosus ; serpens alatus : posteriori sig- 
nificato a '* FD, cum quo convenit * sw, derivato; quod est 
tjwrta terram. volare, et ei quasi incumbere ; atque etiam " in- 
lenta acie respicere. Et hoe ultimum forte annotandum ad 
Gen. iii. ubi FW rois o'. per rypeiv redditur; quo sensu de 
observatione hostili accipitur, uti et zaperrjpovv abróv [ Maro. iii. 
2. edit. Erpen.] redditur *i*EwOrv. Hic autem iidem 1b^bU 
per éyxcaOjevos interpretantur; (quod Hieronymo, reguíus ;) 
an tanquam observans et insidians? an a *FD et *FPnWNU. 
prope ferri, ve imminere? Ejusmodi autem est significatio 
vocum *rT et **57: quin et rod *1YT, quod infra et sub 
sonare diximus; quodque forte ad equitem cadentem accom- 
modaveris. De his autem allusionum minutiis non multum 
sollicitus, fere neglexi notare * 1*7 aliquando viam connotare ; 
satis habiturus, si hzee de serpente metaphora a Danis nomine 


* Arabice, awl) Qe aahS : et aml, (M |. blhall, Kamas. 

8 Exponente Phirouzabadio, cujus verba hec sunt, » | e) CA?" 
yas XM, i.e. * rb est serpens, tam punctis maculisque distinctus, 
quam alatus, seu volatilis. 

t Arab. 5,Y (5-0 D; nec non, uo) ug 4 Wy cA PE 
Kamís. 

" Que de *rz in Lexico Jamio'l-logat dicta sunt, et ejus men- 
tem plene exprimunt, et ad nostrum propositum non parum faciunt. 
Ibi enim * rin idem valet quod gi. prospexit, respexit ad rem, 
intentus fuit.  * rmm vero non solum est GAS rei imminere; sed 
et plane c32:3, magnum efficere, exaltare. “Unde facile Hieronymi, 
Regulus. Quin et *rsnrN respondet duobus 5155, et Jo —h—3 5 
quorum illud significat videre, aspicere, attendere; hoc vero efferre 
se; nec non, protendere collum prospiciendi ergo. Sequitur nomen 
XXV, quod diserte sonat eO Glas oN) XxAMe, i. e. vigiles, 
custodes, exploratores: quorum nempe est, excubias agere, populum- 
que a subita hostium incursione defendere. Et hinc rypéi, wapary- 
peiv, et éykaOuevos, nullo fere negotio deducuntur. 
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primo desumpta fuerit; quoquo deinde illam deflectere debu- 
erat preesagiens patriarcha. 

Dp Tnyw»o. Salutem hic forte, tanquam promissam, 
debitamque, expectare jubetur. Ita *YYT Giggeio *promis- 
sum: *1vT vero debitum, creditumve ; peculiariter, cui solvendi 
terminus prefixus sit. 

Qu: ergo de Dane dicuntur, sic sonant: 

Erit et Dani sua, quam regat, gens. Erit Dan [qualis 
audit] veluti serpens, propter viam accubans: veluti coluber, 
juxta callem. imminens observansque. Admordet ille equi cal- 
cem, et eques cadet retro. Salutem tuam, Domine, expectabo: 
pensationem nempe, seu retributionem ; et suo tempore tandem 
prestandam. 


Jio te. 33 
&e. 


Cum natus esset filius hic, 133, inquit Lea: quod rots o 
Y éy rvxn redditur : Bene scilicet vertat, faustum sit foelixque : 
quomodo Arabiee * 13 felicitas. Placet Judzeis ut 3 pro NI 
accipiatur; et 7 tum, simul et TTA, aut militem significet, 
aut militum turmam ; quo sensu hie haud dubie sumitur. Ita 
etiam Giggelo *"TN73 dieitur, 7 Cum quis in alterum insurgit, 
eique imminet. Hieronymo videtur signifieantius exprimi eüco- 
vos, seu expeditus: quomodo dieitur * AN) TAN JN, erat 
accinctus, et se commovens. Quidquid sit; ad nomen hie alludi 
patet: nec aliud preedici, quam quod juxta vicinos latroci- 


x Arabice, »4c,]1: quod, etsi in Kamáüso exponatur per 9495; 
minatio, haud tamen video cur non et promissum, quomodo a Giggeio 
intelligitur, reddi possit; cum sit a As, quod tam promittere 
bonum significat, quam minari malum, (unde EX-c,, promissum, 
votum.) Et certe Golius, licet priorem notionem preeferat, haud 
tamen excludit posteriorem. 

y Gratulandi formula, Orientis incolis adhuc usitatissima: qui 
hominem prospere agentem ita salutant, "S ASS SS een Tee 
O fortunatum! Ter felicem! &c. Jamiol-l. 

Z Quin et ipsum * «3 (conj. 32) idem est in Kamüso cum (asl, 
contendit, adversarius hostisque fuit; uti et cum Va 3 E^ 
[ut in Phirouzabadii sui margine annotavit Pocockius,] Vehementer, 
nempe, conflixit in pugna. 
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nantes sito Gadi, erit seeundum ipsius nomen: Jneurret in 
eum hostilis turma: et ipse in eos excurret vicissim. 


yond mv 3vWw 
&e. 


Inde Asheri nomen, quod sibi eo nato egregie beata videre- 
tur Lea: at hie a patre aliorsum, ni fallor, deflexum est, ad 
soli pinguedinem designandam ; que utique in oleo et a Mose 
predieata est, Deut. xxxiii. 24. Uti enim Hebraicum WS 
in Arabico **D^ quaerendum est; quod non modo mollitiem 
et facilitatem, sed et opulentiam et prosperitatem. significat : 
ita et ad * Pn referri potest; ubi (przeter illud rei mollis) et 
pinguedinis significatum diserte occurrit. Est enim * ro rw. 
“mulicr pinguis: et * TANI, moles carnis, P multa, pinguedo. 
Quin et *" "Dn a «nonnullis eodem sensu accipitur. Nec 
opus monere, vocem DOM? non pro pane solum, sed pro cibo 
omni sumi: a LXX. per càpé£ semel reddi; eaque in signifi- 
catione ab Arabibus semper usurpari. 

De sensu voeum hoe in loco oceurrentium non dubitatur: 
at de eonstruetionis ratione non constat. Alii Mem, pre- 
fixum Asher, idem volunt esse ac de Ashere; eum quod 
attinet. Ali YS subintelligunt: nee hoe satis commode. 
Alii Mem otiari malunt; uti apud robs o'. Ita et hie con- 
jeetationi locus. Quid ergo, sieut. FTW, sic 17320, adverbi- 
aliter sumamus ; et FT? pro verbo plurali: atque ita redda- 
mus, He Ashere pinguiter victitabunt [non siceo pane, vicini] ; 
et is obsonia principum, seu beatiorum prebebit ? [Oleum enim, 
inter alia ofa dover Owrpedées Bacrdjjes, prsecipue hine peten- 
dum eratlautioribus]. Hec postrema, ut par est, dubitanter 
profero: non tamen seque incertus de sententie mente. Ad 
hune enim modum, de Ashere filio vaticinatur pater. 

Ex Ashere wnctius et Avzapós victitabunt homines: et prze- 
bebit ille copiose [beatiorum illas] delicias regias. 


^ Arabice, ex E AA: quin et ipsum verbum ys idem est 
Zamachshario, quod TD pinguis, nempe, seu obesus fuit. 
b Arab. eom yg» Gieuhar. Jam. &c. 


* Immo ab ipso Gieuhario, cui sonat (eau! 


ee MEL i E dica Ls 
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antsy Tw somes 
&e. 


Naphthali, pro vulgari vocis acceptione, est perplezus plane, 
et tortuosus. Non utique nee de prima nominis impositione 
constat. "nds DA "NAN oy ^nones wow syns, 
inquiebat Rachel [Gen. xxx. 8]: h. e. seeundum LXX edi- 
tionis Lond. XvvavreAáfleró pou 6 Oeós kal ovvaveorpáomv TH 
àbeA$fj pov. Hee autem significata hodiernus Hebraismus 
non aliter explieat, quam ex Arabico * 9M: quod per se est 
torquere, convertere ; et, adjunctum rei que circumeatur, ¢ sfro- 
pham meditari. Et possit quidem ad Juctam, quam tamen 
non offert, trahi. De verbis ergo primis combs cna 
multum inter se laborant Interpretes: nec tamen iis de eorum 
lectione diseonvenit. Hieronymus enim scripturam hane jam 
olim literis signantibus diserte repreesentavit. In hoc vero 
solo variant Greeci antiquiores, quod ex voce "73/122 * duas 
fecerunt. li nempe videntur verbum [393 eo accepisse sensu, 
quo * [323 sumitur Arabibus: quod est enatum fuit, germina- 
vit; et [conjug. 22] fecit ut pullularet, et cresceret; non modo 
de plantarum, sed et pecorum hominumque progenie dictum. 
Qua ratione, hze erit Rachelis mens: Deus mihi progerm- 
nare, seu progigni, fecit fructum, ex ancilla mea. Illud enim 
ovvavteddeto pro ovreAáflero, et de impregnatione a Deo pree- 


4 Arabica ita leguntur, x,,3 3 X3, [ad literam]. plicavit, vel 
fricuit alicui. gibbum : i. e. inquit auctor Lexici Jamio'l-logat, jaar 
AXXoONm VyQ (ats Circumvenit eum dolo. Que loquendi forma, ut 
pergit idem, inde orta est, SS Sris Hzaal) paral el i 
&XXAzes , quod, qui camelo nondum domito capistrum sit impositurus, 
ita facere soleat, ut astute eum capiat. Cui etiam concinit Pocockius 
in MSt sua Proverbiorum Muipanr Expositione. 

e Annon et ‘inp a *bnB petere, et pro unica voce accipere 
potuerunt LXX ? Ita fortasse videbitur, si Lexica nondum impressa 
consulere libuerit. CA -À X3) enim Assiouthio dicitur de arbore, 
RAIS Comyn SS, cum primum gemmare, seu pullulare incipit: et 
RUS est sla!) ,,3, flos spine. Nec aliter Ibn-Athir, et alii. 
Quz quidem, utcunque Graeco evveAdBero conveniant, at créAexos 
saltem repreesentabunt. 
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stita aeciperem ; sive Eum solum respicias, ut sit evreAáflero 
idem quod ovdAnpOjvar émoígoe, sive etiam et Bilham adjutri- 
cem, ut preepositionis àrri ratio pariter habeatur. Tum vero 
sequentia hoe tenore procedere queant, et quidem vulgata ro 

ID signifieatione, quam jam sequuntur of o. Ego plerum 
mihi fect juata sororem; (eum nimirum nectens ex me et 
ancilla ;) e£ ab eo invalui. At si liceret conjecturis indulgere 
liberius; uti statim ad benedictionem patris interpretandam 
niutuo accepturus sum significationem a * PM, quam ro 
* 5n tradam; ita porro et a o3 sumerem in eundem 
usum, ad matris gratulationem : et eo fidentius, quod videam 
communionem significationis aliquam inter 773 Hebraeorum 
et bmp Arabum ie intercedere, separandi scilicet; et ab 
ea significatione P358 virginem, apud utrosque vocarif. 
Significat autem * 72713 neo permutare, € substituere :. et 

"JA, gui pro alio. substituitur, succedaneus: qualis utique 
erat hachelis aneilla, Bilha. Et inde alius orietur verborum 
istorum sensus, utramvis forman) constructionis serves: qui 
quidem, si, cum Judwis recentioribus, divisa a Greecis membra 
jungas in unum, erit hujusmodi. Sudstitutione plane Divina 
(quam nempe suggessit Deus, cuique jam iterato favet) met 
loco succedaneam habui [apud maritum cum sorore], et [per 
eam] prevalui. Atque inde alia nominis Naphthali ratio: 
quod nune sonabit, ex substitutione, meus. 

Ilwe nova lieeat tantum in medium obiter proposuisse, et 
e:teris de Rachelis órouaro0ecíg conjecturis addidisse. De 
patris enim effato mihi potius agendum est: et videndum, an 
illi nomen illud Naphthali, uteunque primo impositum, nune 
saltem congruat. 

Verba autem ista, superius proposita, of o' exponunt per, 
OTEAEXOS àveuuévov émibiboUs Ev TO yevvijpart káAAos. In oré- 
Aexos nempe respexerunt ad ;7T2N, quod quercus nune reddi- 
tur, cuique Jod aliquando inseritur: perque ista éy rQ yevrjj- 
part vim forte vocis * YD expresserunt. In quantum nempe 
‘ws aN significat re) multiplicationem : et *TVYONN 
concessit. et (Deus) sobolem, et armenta multa et numerosa. Sie 


f Quasi nempe, (ut Phirouzabadii verbis in voce j—A mar) 
M ps c XxlXAX ine. separatam (seu intactam) a viris. 


8 Ar a AMI sax}, loco alterius accipere. Gieuhar. 


COD NEN NONI NI Y NOTI E ERRARE ET 
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utique h Giggeius; et ad eandem fere mentem Golius: Nec 
aliunde forte Hebrzeorum "AS, ramus. Verba eadem ita 
vertit Hieronymus; Ager irriguus, dans eloquia pulchritudinis. 
Nimirum mW idem habuit eum "8, et pro planitie 
sumpsit; *j27D autem est iaque decursus. Cum autem elo- 
quia, qualiaeunque sint, nihil faciant ad agrum, quamvis irri- 
guum ; necesse est, ad sensum hune complendum, aut ramos, 
aut yevrjpara, hie intelligi. Idem etiam Hieronymus verti 
posse dieit, prout habet Vulgatus, et nune communiter placet, 
cereus emissus: cul interpretationi notum est verba hee re- 
spondere, modo congruerent reliqua. In hae autem Interpre- 
tandi varietate nobis, quibus de paronomasia perpetua est 
suspicio, is maxime sensus arridet, qui Naphthalis nomini 
aecommodatior: ad illud vero proxime accedere videtur LX X 
Senum versio: presertim sl oréAexos, (qui est Hesychio xAd- 
dos, et zapa$vàs,) cum Hieronymo, generaliter accipias; ita 
ut etiam virgultum significet, et sit pro stolone; et dveipévov 
non quidem cum illo resolutum vertas, sed dimissum, in propa- 
ginem scilicet ; quo quidem modo nov et mindw ab Hebriv- 
orum magistris sumi notissimum est. Enimvero id tum velit 
Jacobus; Naphthalin filium, a paterna stirpe surculum, longe 
licet. separatum, et in oris extimis deponendum; acturum 
tamen radices, evasurumque et ipsum in arborem ramis frueti- 
busque florentem. Nee a sensu hoe, non prorsus absurdo, 
longe abhorret vox Naphthali. Est enim * OO, ultra illa 
torquendi significata, k amoveri, averti, abire, declinare: cogna- 


tum autem * 2133, lavelli, separari; et quidem eo plane 


h E suo scilicet Kamáso ; ubi aks) sy} effertur per, PSU pd 
Axe, : i.e. Prolem et armenta ejus multiplicavit (Deus). Nec 
aliter Zamachsharius, cui (9M ist? 54! idem sonat, quod e, : 
i. e. Multos dedit alicui filios, seu posteros. Quin et yo), de homini- 
bus dictum, Assiouthio est LZ5; i.e. crescere, adolescere, &c. 

i Arabice, LMS Vau s, Kamis. Ubi etiam habes ZA A sl, 
[ipsum scilicet Hebraicum mdw,] quod sonat, (yy XI c? Leaw$ Lo; 
aqua pluvialis in foveis collecta. 

k Arabice, Gyary gah, Ctl, Aslas, J5*, GARo: Gieuhar. 
Kamis. Zamachsh. &c. 


| Arab. obs, et xyas Qu jlo, Kam. 3,551, et CAP, Zam. 


c 
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modo, de quo nune agitur. Siquidem inde oriunda * om, 
xaos, &e. significant [m Giggeio] palma exigua, a trunco, 
uti ait ille, velut a matre divisa, que per se stare possit: sive, 
Golii verbis; Surculus palme, idoneus a matre avelli, et seor- 
sim plantari. Patriarchee ergo mens hzee sit, quam nobis oi o 
suggesserint : 

Naphthali, veluti surculus, a me [enatus et dimissus in propa- 
ginem]; [florebit olim ipse], ramos puleherrimos editurus. 


Ps ocv PONDUS HE aS 
sw by tye - 
&e. 


Septuaginta sie reddunt: Yids nignuévos loan, viós ndéy- 
pérvos pov CnAwtds’ vids pov vedtaros, mpós pe üváorpewov. 
Hieronymus sie: Filius auctus Josephus, filius auctus super 
fontem ; filie gradu composito incedentes super murum. — Atque 
ad eandem fere mentem, alii omnes. Ramum etenim hic ra- 
musculosque intelligunt, sub fili filiarumque nomine. 

Septuaginta quidem, eum Py YY per (Ars interpretan- 
tur, non dissentientes habent nec Paraphrastem Chaldzeum, 
nee Salomonem Scholiastem Judeum; qui hie de Josephi 
pulchritudine, et grato aspectu cogitant: quos sequitur Hiero- 
nymus, eum “TIS MII intelligit de puellarum. ZEgypti 
turba, quae de muris et turribus prospectarent, uno nimirum 
ex significatis rod WW. Clausulam autem posteriorem non 
modo aliter intellexisse, (uti cum “Ww reddunt per dvdorpe- 
wWov,) sed et legisse videntur Septuaginta ; qui Ty, loco ^y. 
exponunt per reóraros: nisi forte et horum interpretatio ex 
eadem leetione, qua nune utimur, processerit. Nec enim (ut 
verbis utar optimi Pocockii) temere ea sollicitanda est. Fieri 
vero potest, ut, quomodo 7@ Ty alio in loco dederunt signifi- 
cationem rod TTTX, sive "*"T'$; per Onpevew reddentes: ita 
hie eam 7od * "5 tribuerint; quod est augmenti, accessionis 
rei agnate, et ipsius FOND notio: Josephi, inquam, illius 
veorárov ; non filii quidem ultimo accedentis, sed certe penul- 


m Nec aliter ejus Phirouzabadio, Xzt3301V aha) (50 Rael! 
law AR) Xricinak! Lgol (4s. Cui consentit et Gieuharius. 
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tuni, scilicet, novelli ; et, cum fratre suo uterino Benjamine, 
dilectissimi. 

Qui autem pulchritudinem cogitant, MH referunt ad WE. 
decus, ornamentum. Alii, qui vy de fonte intelligunt, et arbo- 
rem ad ilum positam dici putant, FIND ramum hue advo- 
cant; et 13 metaphorice accipiunt pro ramo, tanquam arborum 
filio. Tum vero Josephum volunt esse ramum illum, seu sur- 
culum, plantatum juxta fontem ; qui ipse per ramos suos auctus 
fuerit, Ephraimum et Manassem: uti exponit Paraphrastes 
Chald:zeus. 

Ad Josephi nomen hie alludi concedent omnes. At ultra 
suspicor, commatii hujus tapovoyaciav non ad patrem solum, 
sed ad filiorum utrumque extendi. Videtur enim, Jacobum 
benedietionem suam Josepho, liberorum omnium charissimo, 
impertiturum, eam a mentione filiorum ipsius, nuperrime sibi 
benedietorum, auspicari voluisse. Et hoe quidem de Ephraimo 
faetum, facile conjeceris e voce illa M7, bis continue repetita: 
nee de Manasse forte valde abnuas. 

Nimirum, velim Jacobum ab Ephraimi nomine, cui primas 
modo dederat, jam incipere. Prout enim Josepho nomen 
erat ab augmento, ita et Ephraimo. Vocaverat eum pater, 
Ephraim: Quia, inquit, [Gen. xli. 52.] auct me sobole Deus, 
seu fructificare me fecit, in terra afflictionis mee. Nee de 
nominis ejus sic impositi terminatione [> jam quero, an 
otiosa sit; et nihil aliud significet ENN, quam /ructum 
tuli ego: aut apponatur ab C2", quod Hebreeis, mulus, con- 
sonans eum Arabico * Lv, n solitarius et destitutus: et sit 
inde Ephraim, idem quod, Ego meis destitutus, et quasi mulus 
visus, nune sobole auctus sum. Id, inquam, non nune quero: 
cum interpretem neminem de hac re sollicitum reperiam ; nec 
vero ad rem, quee modo in manibus, pertineat. Negotio enim 
nostro satisfuerit, Ephraimum illum, a ;71^2 quondam dictum 
patri, ab eadem jam voce subinnui posse: si rite procedant 
inde, quee sequuntur. 

Interea vero arbusculum ramumwve, interpretum plerisque 
hie loci positum, non a TNH, quod quidem ramus est, pete- 
rem; sed a 13: neque ab ipso metaphorice sumpto; sed 


n Precipue is, al Ex. Y «53, qui caret uzore, inquit Gieuha- 


rius: nec aliter alii. 
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proprie ac directe, quatenus ab Arabico *}35 pauxillum qui- 
dem diserepat, quod ramum protinus significat. Neque tum 
opus erit ut fingamus, cum magistris Judzeis, {2 genus suum 
foemininum, quo eum [3*2 concordat, habere a subintellecto 
MMNH: cum nihil obstet quin 13, quatenus eadem est vox 
cum 15, eo genere sit ipsa; et MVD 13 :que proprie dieatur, 
ac MH TDI, Psalmo exxviii. 3. 

Ad Manassem autem ut veniamus. Facunda vitis, de qua 
Psalmus ille, domus latera vestiens, alium hune a Jacobo me- 
moratum surculum refert, supra murum ascendentem: qui expri- 
mitur per VW oy mms ma. Vox autem M22 similiter 
a *15 videtur derivanda, cujus est * TEN, ramus luxurians : 
qualis hie, qui zTTyX dicitur, et in murum ascendere, seu emi- 
care. list enim Arabibus * Ty, P ascendit, conscendit, et in 
altum 4 excrevit [planta]. Et quidem, qua ductus ratione illud 
1339 13 Ephraimo assignassem ; eadem hoe r7TTy* II 
attribuerim Manassi indigitando: cum * 302 significet cre- 
scere, adolescere, efferri; et sit non modo * 303, primum 
plante germen; sed sit et idem plane vocabulum eum Manasse, 
* sawn, de puella dictum, adolescens, procerior. 


coun chyna anew vay wT. Septuaginta sie 
interpretantur, Eis dy dvaBovdAevdpevor éXoibópovr, kai éveixov 
avTQ Kvplo. Tofevudárerv. COT "2y23 sunt, ut notum est, 
sagittas habentes: hoe est, forte, viri. Ea enim homonymia 
est Arabicum *Q2ON2; sagittas habens, et inde vir: cujus 
vocis mentionem ideo libentius facio; quod verisimile sit, ad 
eandem originem Hebrzum DWN, pharetram, referri debere: 
et ab hae non ita longe absit Josephi nomen, ut non ad illud 


9 Arabice, Cex\\$ (pex. Kamas. Quin et ipsum ish haud 
alios videtur ramos significare, quam qui fleruosi sunt, et invicem 
involuti; cum idem etiam denotet, quod jxJ) Xlaas:, comam nempe 
spissam, et intricatam. Lex. Jamiol-l. 

P Ac presertim, ea Jd ci» 1. e. in tectum domus, ut loquitur 
Zamachsharius. ^ 

q Et hinc unum ex precipuis canne, seu arundinis Arabice no- 
minibus, teste Assiouthio, est %dxael): Quoniam, ut inquit idem, 
Keakiano AAA , i.e. erecta, et quasi ad perpendiculum, (pre ceteris 
plantis) in altum excrescit. 
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respexisse putes sagittas et arcum, hoc in loco positas. Sagit- 
tarum quidem significatio ad derivata a 203 plane pertinet : 
eum sit non modo AWN3, 'sagitías habens; sed ANW), qui 
conficit cas; et TIANW), qui jacit, seu emittit easdem. 

Si YT? 2^ exponatur per àiaovAevópero, quee vox primo 
loco ponitur; non satis liquet ejus signifieati origo. At si 
dvaBorevdpevor legere liceat, (quee formatio, quasi a ótafgoAevs, 
uti habentur et àzo(oAevs et TpoBodreds, contra analogiam non 
peccat,) constaret et vocis interpretatio, et sententia, que 
metaphoriea communiter existimatur, mens. Quo enim sensu 
dieit Psalmista, (Ps. lxiv. 3.)  Jnimicos suos in eum emisisse 
sagittas verborum amarorum, eodem dici possunt Josephi fra- 
tres, sagittarum Domini, sive sagittarii, Ypsi amaritiam fellis 
sul intulisse, calumniose cum eo disceptasse, eique contume- 
liose institisse: ut quem illi ealumniis primo impetierant, jur- 
giis deinde prosequerentur, postremo contumeliis onerarent. 
Quo metaphora longius procedat, sunt, fateor, qui TA per 
Jaculari exponunt; et MW? i^, de Ismaele dietum !, hue 
allegant. At de signifieato illo nec ibi apud omnes constare 
video: nee necesse est ut continuetur usque metaphora per 
j3^; eum sequens Www" istue trahat nemo. Hoe certe 
Cw, si detur ejus significationem ex Arabieo *stanw 
petere, contumeliam, vel dicti, vel facti ; simul et ex alterius 
dolore gaudium, connotabit. *O7D autem non solum odium, 
quod intelligunt hic Judeei; aut ró ?éykoretv, aut ? paviar, 
quomodo reddunt aliquando of o' vel ipsorum 4 yaotiydca, 


r Phirouzabadio, k43V Usle, Dominus sagittarum ; ipse nimirum 
Hebraeorum t'*n b5ya. 

8 Vel etiam ex eas ; cujus euni in Kamíüso idem videtur 
significare, quod «3, 15 5 5 ; nempe percussit, [unde Grecorum 
pacrryóca,] et, conjunctum. cum 4, X31, sonare, dictis aliquem 
impetere, seu convitiis verberare. TQ elas vicinum est et voce, et 
significatu, eU ; quod proprie denotat c X444Ji Ew, aciem 
gladii: metaphorice vero, teste Assiouthio, alll BON. KS _H y 
asperitatem et acrimoniam hominum. 


1 Gen. xxi. 20. 2 Gen. xxvii. 41. 3 Hos. ix. 7, 8. 
4 Job xxx. 21. 
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[conjug. saltem t73,] exhibet: sed "dolorem etiam, et fristi- 
tam. Kt contristatio ista, si minus istud per verbum signifi- 
cata, per fratrum certe summas injurias concepta, subinnui 
poterat a Jacobo ex ipsius nomine. Nempe e Josepho, futu- 
rum eum * FON, *trestem et dolentem, et vero captivum. 

Jy VAR "T" "Uem AYA WEN Ww) JOS. 30m 

NU" jas my ownd; Reddunt hee LXX, Kai ovverpiBy 
perà Kpatous rà TOka adtov' kal eLedAvOy rà vebpa Bpaxidvev 
XElpos avTOv, dia xelpa Avvácrov 'lakó[3* éxciÜev 6 katicytoas 
Quod AWM interpretantur per ovverpiBn, id, uti 
notum est, a 223€, frangere: cui convenit Arabicum * 37m, 
significatione eadem. Est et Yb, dissipari, dissilire, cui re- 
spondet éfeAvdn. At, ut hee a Deo inflicta dieantur in 
Josephi fratres, non sinunt particule; que non eos notant, 
sed eum. 

^ De Josepho ergo sunt ista: Ejusque arcus permansit fir- 
mus in viribus [suis], et ejusdem brachia valida fiebant, torosa- 
que, a Deo, qui Jacobum. valentem fecerat, &e. DWM autem 
reddo, firmus permansit: quod videam non modo * 3rm, Aabi- 
tat, respondere Hebraico QU; sed esse et * AM), Y immotus, 
stabilisque suo loco mansit; quod ejusdem significationem 


"Topana. 


t In qua (44984445, Num. xiv. 42. respondet Hebrzo 1513n, per- 
Pentateuch. Arab. Erpen. 


&^ Bar, ira cum dolore: et EA e^ 


cutiamini, plagis afficiamini. 

u Phirouzabadio, (57 
E cura cum paenitentia. 

X Arabice, PLU Kamüs. 249, Ibn-Athir. Porro obser- 
vari potest, similem plane allusionem ad nomen Josephi occurrere 
in Alcorano, cap. xii. v. 85. edit. Erpen. ubi Jacobus, (ut fabulatur 
pseudopropheta,) incertus quid de suo hoc filio factum fuerit, cum 
gemitu exclamat, Cao (Ae quA Lo, (Ya Asafa 'ala Yoüsofa,) O 
dolorem meum super Josepho ! ~ 


y Arab. Jy2 eM TUE Cras » Kamís. 


? Vir doctissimus sane et xpurt- 
koraros, pro brachia manuum, reddit 
vires manuum ; quod v» eo sensu 
sumi potest: et brachia manuum dici 
commode nequit; siquidem manus 
sit brachii pars. At contra yelp 
Greecum, totum illud membrum sig- 


nificat, quod a digitorum extremis 
usque ad humerum porrigitur; quod- 
que in duo sui membra dividitur, 
mxuv et Spaxíova: et similiter * 1 
Arabicum protenditur. Et vero 
* yN73 est stricte sic dictus cubitus ; 
qui poterat et brachium dici. 


ae eee CNET, NC PA ee X WI TS TE YT 
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adaugeat. Similiter et 135° per validum esse et torosum ex- 
pono; quod reperiam in eo sensu apud Goliwm (2 pag. 2888.) 
verbum * 3*5. 

2*py^ WAN, Avrácrov 'lakóQ3. WAN hie, cum de Deo 
dieatur, appositum sibi habet patriarche hujus nomen: eujus 
ergo, rots o' dicitur, aut Avvdorns, ut hic; aut 9GO«ós, ut alibi; 
aut vero 7'Ioxós. (Alias, et sine alieujus appositione, taurum 
Rabbinis nobisque significat, non Grzecis modo interpretibus : 
his vero et 5 equum, et ? angelum.] Mens ergo hujus commatii 
hee fuerit: Corroboratum iri Josephum a Deo; qui Jacobo 
dederat vires eas, quibus jam non ut zrepririjs, sed ut mzay- 
Kpatiaorys prevaleret; nee Jacobus vocaretur amplius, sed 
Israel. 


bee JAN MYT OU, ékeiüev 6 Katicxvoas lopojA. Tta 
Greci interpretes, de viribus etiam pergendo dieere; quasi 
hoe sensu: La eo prevalebat (sive ut preevaleret roborabatur) 
Israel. Atque cum pateat, eos hae mente verbum fy cum 
JAN construxisse; et * YQ apud Golium exponatur, terra 
firmis constans lapidibus ; constare inde poterat de interpre- 
tationis ratione: nisl monitus fuissem a viro harum linguarum 
peritissimo, videri sibi Golium, hae in voce reddenda, a ? ma- 
nuscripto forte suo deceptum. Nec tamen desunt alia indicia, 
quze eodem nos ducant. Etenim * > [conjug. 4^] significat 


Z2 Observat Golius, loco citato, vocem b in duobus. istis, quibus 
usus est, codicibus, dupliciter exponi: quippe in uno verti per 
eA x MN CoL, valido esse brachio: in. altero vero, per 
jax) ooa, validis esse musculis. Posterior lectio haud 
dubie verior; utpote a tribus, qu: in Bibliotheca consului, Kamási 
exemplaribus commendata. Utrovis autem modo legas, idem erit 
sensus. 

& Que de * sy habet Golius, e Kamáso decerpsit; cujus omnia, 
que ad manus mihi erant, exemplaria in voce ista sic legunt, Kas ) 
KAT Bylasrs [gad YSN: boe. ive est ferra, in qua lapides. sunt 
prominentes. Quse certe a Golianis istis non adeo longe abludunt, ut 
a re nostra aliena esse incipiant. 


6 Is. Ix. 16. Ps. exxxii. 2. 7 Is. xlix. 26. 8 Jer. viii. 16. 
9 Ps. Ixxviii. 25. 
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bin terra defigere [vexillum]. | Et ne vexillum, vox apposita ad 
notionem verbi explicandam, quod vocatur * PNT, a * NI 
vidit, ei originem dedisse videatur; observari potest, in lingua 
Hebrea non deesse verbum ovyyevés isti, FTV scilicet, quod in 
ipsa Jacobi historia superius usurpatur de lapide ab ipso 
erecto et stabilito. Legitur enim, Gen. xxxi. 45, Accepisse 
Jacobum lapidem, et erexisse eum in statuam : et deinde de eo 
ait Laban, Hunc lapidem, quem ego “7. Lapis autem hic, 
de quo nune Jacobo sermo est, est quasi fundatus et angularis 
ille, qui Isaize xxviil. 16. memoratur, cuique credatur secure. 
Hee si placerent; nollem voeem DOW’ per ékeiüev interpre- 
tari, nee a DUO illam ducere: sed a *OM, (sub quo tamen 
habetur et * DI pro d/ic) prout signifieat € stabilire et fir- 
mare; et sententiam priorem sie eontinuarem ; A stabilitore 
illo, qui Jacobi Lapidem defimit. Similiter etiam et, clausula 
proxima, voeem "T3332" accipere liceret pro firmare, et indu- 
rare; eum * Sy, quod est juvare, inter derivata sua numeret 
KINPY firmus, durus. Tum vero, si quid placerent he 
conjecture, et aliam tentare auderem ; annon hze omnia, de 
Josepho dieta, a nominis sui radice subindicarentur. Siqui- 
dem * nnw non modo signifieat secfari, sequi, et se adjungere ; 
unde additionis notio Hebraica: sed et * F^ format, *quod 
est firmus, stabilis. 

Greeca versio si minus arrideat; nee aliz satisfacient. Qui 
enim Ow interpretantur, ex eo tempore, orationem reddunt 
eque hiuleam; et habent Abenezram adversantem, qui OU 
pro *& nunquam accipi pronunciat. Ut hiatus ille evitetur, 
magister ille Ow vult esse nomen Dei istud, quo appellatus 
est modo, nempe ro py" WAN: consilio quidem bono, sed 


b Arabice, eal p Kamíüs. Ubi habes et *™ x, idem quod 
DX, et Lo, firmavit, stabilivit. 

€ Arab. e Wel, et @lK>J, Ibn-Athir. 

d Arab. wheal, et ooo zJ), Kamüs. In quo et verbum ipsum 
* 51» notionem sortitur hic loci minime aspernandam, eandem nempe 
cum Sq, confirmavit, stitit, permanere fecit. 

* [n Oceano idem valet quod cU, fixus, stabilis, constans. Et 
ejus verbum C23), conjug. 52. Zamachshario est, M3 QUEM ca 


&z.2: le. firmiter permansit in loco, neque discessit ex eo. 


eee ee TOES 
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non admodum apte. Qui etiam My et JAN in consueta 
significatione sumunt; et vertunt seu pascit lapis [fortis aut 
eolumen] Jacobum; seu pastor, et lapis; eas voces duas 
àcvuBóXovs faciunt, si non dovrdérovs. Quid enim /apidi, et 
pastori? Hoc item incommodum ut effugiat memoratus scho- 
liastes, JAN idem significare statuit quod Oxy; et non modo 
robur connotare, sed identitatem: ut dicatur de Josepho, 
Eum, ope sie nominati Dei, pavisse patrem suum Jacobum ; 
quod seilicet factum esse supra memoratur. Alter recentior 
{AN accipit pro 22; quod nimirum /apis, unum aliquid sit : 
quo sensu paverit Josephus omnem Israelem, nempe, omnem 
ejus familiam. 

Si autem oporteat voce hae C? Deum intelligi, uti Aben- 
ezra mavult; quod certe oportere videtur: non necesse est ut 
ad solum denominandi significationem respiciamus. Uti enim 
illa competit Arabicis vocibus * OD et * ODN, prout a verbo 
*2D derivantur, quod est nominaref: ita altera convenit 
voci non multum diverse, ab eodem *t*D ductze, altum et 
supra esse significante. Siquidem ab illo est * OND altus, 
non minus quam Hebrea OW coli; poteritque fieri ut 
Eliph quiescens facile exeideret ; et ut Deus appellatione hae, 
non minus quam altera 1? 2y, dignosceretur. Nescio vero 
an prorsus absonum esset, si vocem hane a £verbo * DD 
peterem, pastum, vel ire, vel mittere ; sensu cum Py magis 
eongruente: atque exinde aliud Deo cognomen darem ; uti et 
nomen Semo patriarchze, cujus e posteris nobilissimi pastori- 
tiam vitam agebant. 

Tum autem et de |2N amplius dispieerem ; si forte et illud 
ad sensum aliquem aecommodari possit, vocibus illis sie ac- 


f Immo et (conjug. 223) in nomine Dei loqui; seu formula omy 
aM, Bismillah, uti. Nisi forsan Ckagen3, seu potius Kapend y (cul 
ista notio in Lexicis Arabicis tribuitur,) malis esse a EU , intendit, 
quam à ,5e^, nominavit. Quod tamen aliter se habere videtur. 
Vid. Grotii Lex. Col. 1210. 

8 Que de *t15 apud Gieuhar. leguntur, ita se habent, RES, 
c! Js gia >=} IS LI laxe. Wks, cs} Kall: ii: es 
* 1D, conj. 18, significat gregem pascere: conj. vero 4%, pastum 
educere. 

HOOPER, VOL. II. U 
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ceptis magis consentaneum. Primo autem oceurrit {2 ilius; 
quod Arabibus *138: et quirenti satisfaceret, modo apud 
Hebreos scriptores alibi reperiretur. Proximo autem loco 
invenies ipsum *13&, apud Árabes significaturum h pone sequi ; 
unde et qui sequuntur, posteri, facile deriventur : nec forte vel 
ja ab illo alienum erit, lieet ad [32 referri obtinuerit apud 
lexicographos tum Hebrzeos, tum Arabes. 

Addi etiam potest; pro JAN /apide, aperte poni bay, 
I Sam. vi. 18. fierique potuisse, ut significationibus commu- 
tatis acciperetur item 138 pro ?23N, in eo sensu sumpto, 
i quo * TW ONAN, socit, assecle ; aut 232, rots o', yévigpa. Sin 
autem ista acceptio vocis TAN pro JAN a nobis non stet; 
obiter tamen annotetur, lectionem istam Masoretarum hodi- 
ernam non ideo sollicitandam esse, quod LX X eo loco legisse 
videantur QN: cum Arabibus *'53y sit crassum esse; et 
* 22yN, klapis crassus, asper, in quo album quid, rubrum et 
nigrum. 

Ad hane autem, in qua nune sumus, rod * OD significatio- 
nem, observari denique potest; eam acceptioni isti, qua * nns 
sequi significat, bene convenire: vel si minus interpretatio, 
quam ro JAN modo attribuimus, arrideat; et si OW solum, 
sic acceptum, cum suo 73^ cogitemus. 

JIM "4e rwn quusm Pas Sy, Ge. sequuntur 
superioribus connectenda. M nostris interpretibus, Deus 
absolute: rots o' etiam hie, Oeds: alibi, 'lexvpós: nonnun- 
quam, “‘Hyovpevos: quo faeit Arabicum sl bl Sy (quod ab * 7’, ) 


h Arabice, CLA .5, secutus est, pressit vestigia. Lex. Mojmel.al. 
Gieuhar. &c. 

i Vel quo *55ax quod in Kamíso est NII cy? KY AM, ie: 
felix filiorum copia, exponente Giggeio. Nisi forsan hec vox ad 
camelorum praecipue prolem sit restringenda. Quod si ita sit, habe- 
mus tamen * bax, cum Teshdid rod 5, quod apud eundem Kamüsum 
idem valet quod 2) RCM nempe X4Y!, genus, populus ; immo, Golio, 
ipsa progenies. 

k Arabice, (à As. yam (.) ne EA (yea! pss 
S5, , Kam. : 

.. l Tó *5g Gieubario est, unl ; regere, administrare : Phirouza- 


badio preesse, principatum tenere: Zamachshario, 4. —.———2 
(cp 1 e , 
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regere, presse. Cognomen autem Dei "TW, per quod se semel 
manifestasse dieit ipsemet Deus, Abrahamo, Isaaco, et Ja- 
eobo!?; antequam per nomen sacrosanctum, Jehova, inno- 
tescere ipsi placeret; et Greecis interpretibus varie redditur ; 
vel per ^O», uti videtur loco isto: vel Qeós, ut hie, et passim: 
vel IIarrokpárep, quo sensu Hebreis vulgo sumitur: vel “Ika- 
vos, quam signifieationem iidem etiam agnoseunt, sicut a T: 
vel Kópiws: vel "Exovpdvios. Horum omnium significatorum 
vestigia deprehendas in vocibus cognatis Arabicis.  Kpios 
habetur in *"TWD, dominus, princeps: ut “WW non alius forte 
sit, quam “JIN; et deinde ejus loco Ocós, nomen Numinis 
generalius, ponatur; quomodo ponitur aliquando loeo tot 
Adonai. Non vero includitur solum tod IIavroxkpáropos signi- 
ficatio, in illa Domini; sed comparet in * TU, et apertius, 
quam in radiee sua TW Hebreorum ; qua preecipue notatur 
vastandi et perdendi vis. Verbum enim Arabicum gaudet 
m notione constringendi, stabiliendi, firinandi, | puta regnum | ; 
et corroborandi [lacertum, hoe est, vires]. Et in Ista signi- 
fieatione constringendi plane respondet verbo *023; unde 
Christianis Arabibus suum ** 398 DANY, quo Ommuipotens 
designatur. Porro ’Ezovpdmos referri possit ad * Ww, quod 
est in alitum efferre [>tectum]: uti * NOD, quod idem eum 
Hebreo OWQW, et est omne quod superne mos tegit, ad supra 
memoratum * iD, altus fuit, extulit, pertinere ponitur. 
'Ikavós autem quod attinet; *INTD est, ° quo satisfit necessi- 


judicare, seu quamlibet. aliam potestatem. exercere. Quin nec tacen- 
dum est, Ibn-Athir vocem *5>x, per quam intelligere videtur Hebrz- 
orum bs, inter derivativa nostri *5mw ponere, eamque diserte pro- 
nunciare di 3 x09 eut nomen Dei Allissimi, ac efferre per 
Kad a 13, dominium. 

m Quam notionem exhibet Gieuharius his verbis: «s! xouác dM 
35, csl SAM S P cV xs MY AX M. sls. Et ad 
eandem fere mentem Zamachsharius. 

n Zamachshario est simpliciter exu extulit, elevavit; sine tecti 
mentione. 


9 Arabice, Uraxil X Paw oF Assiouth. 


10 Exod. vi. 3. 
vU 2 
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> 
tati vite. Et porro notandum venit, verbum radieale, unde 
hoc * ISD derivatur, * "1D, [conjug. 2*.] significare P recto 
ductu propitius juvit ; nec non * a 1D, [conjug. 42.] bene meri- 
tus est, donavit. 

An hoe Dei nomen, quo insigniri se olim voluit, quoque in 
libro Jobi antiquo illo frequentissime appellatur, a potentia 
(quod volunt Judeecorum plurimi); aut a stabiliendo, et corro- 
borando ; out a ducendo, et dirigendo, et adjuvando ; (quomodo 
Latinorum Jvrirer, a juvando;) aut vero a suprema ejus 
coestique sede, impositum fuerit; non dixerim: apposite 
certe, et aptissime a Jacobo in benedictionum, que sequun- 
tur, serie explicanda adhibetur. Idem enim erat, quo se 
Abrahamo et Jacobo notum esse voluit Deus, cum tam ample 
illis benedieeret ipse, eorumque posteris tanta sobolis et ter- 
rarum augmenta promitteret: eoque ergo hie invocatur, ut 
illa omnia Josepho huie preestaret jam, ct potissimum imper- 
tiretur. Nimirum, quod dederat Deus primis hominum paren- 
tibus, ut footificarent, et multiplicarentur, et late imperarent ; 
quodque patriarchis deinceps tribus peculiari munere conces- 
serat: hoe id est, quod Jacobus jam Josepho suo dilectissimo 
apprecatur verbis maxime sequentibus: fructuum utique co- 
piam, e soli leti ubertate; et liberorum gregumque abun- 
dantiam, ex animantium foetura, eleganter conjungens. In 
vocibus, quibus hoe exprimitur, difficultas nulla est. Et earum 
mentem, ne in conjectationibus nimius sim, ad cognomen “WW 
non traham: quanquam annotari posset, cognatam ei vocem 
* 13 significare madefecit, irrigavit ; quzeque facili Orientali- 
bus populis metaphora (uti in * 23) connotare queat ¥ bene 
meritus est, et benefecit, quod nempe a * 7D significatum 
diximus; et quz deinde ad latices eos fecundantes et alentes, 
qui hie memorantur, aptissime deducatur. 


P Hinc ista precandi formula a Zamachshario memorata : ecl 
PIOT RM : i. e. Dirige me, Deus, et propitius esto mihi. 

g De i299 ita Ibn-Athir : Vd ^ *e2 c5 IM u. ay cows: 1: e. * D 
in 48 conj. idem sonat quod TUE et 3.1; quorum J.) est, bene- 

qe cou]. d 25 a 9 
facere alicui, bene mereri de eo: ces! vero, donare, largiri, &c. 

r Quo alludere videtur istud Zamachsharii, ($3 (939 ES! 
ess, Suzit quis mamillas liberalitatis: i.e. Animum habuit ejus 
preceptis imbutum. 
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Pene oblitus sum admonere, in versione Greea hee verba, 
MAM OA OWN, sie reddi, Tis yijs exovons mávra Evexev. 
Ubi DN illis est y): alibi, (uti hie Judis, eosque sequen- 
tibus,) "ABvecos. Et est quidem Arabibus * Or, sub Ze 
radicali, Serra ad mare vergens; depressior scilicet, qualis 
yaia, quam apud Homerum a montibus distingui observat 
H. Stephanus; et qualis v^, Deut. xxxiii. 16. Est et vox 
* D'Y, que significat tinteriora terre; cui Te servilem pre- 
ponas: sub "qua est *O var, abundans aqua [puteus]; cui 
comparari potest * NIM, fluit, manavit. Porro, in sequen- 
tibus manifestum est, per istud évexa exponi MMM: et ideo 
exovons mavta respondere debere r9 MYA. Ista autem sig- 
nificatio latet, ni fallor, in Arabico *32*, quod est [conj. 8:] 
* absolutus, perfectus est. Ubi videas hie commisisse LXX 
Interpretes, quod sepe alias ab illis factum, ut verbo signifi. 
cationem aliquam suam, lieet a loci mente alienam, affigerent, 
Observandum autem est, illud &reker, perverse hie positum, 
constructum deinde cum e)Aoyía, casum ejus mutasse; simul 
et mutationis in eadem. voce iterate, commationque sequens 
luxantis, causam dedisse. 

Restat alterum commation hujus edAoyias : 

Te mi Sy waa pas mma, &e. Oo! sie inter- 
pretantur, EvAoyias zarpós cov kal pntpds oov vrepiryvaev brep 
evroylas ópéev povipwy, kai én evdAoylats Onvev ücvráov: écovrat 
eri kehadiy Iwan, kai ezi Kopudis àv iyyijraro added pov. 

Ut missam faciam variationem terminationis in voce eiAo- 
yias, modo notatam: observari potest, voeem “YF a non- 
nullis pro montibus hie accipi, prout in Deut. xxxiii. 15. et 
pariter adjici videri: vocemque 0°77, ibi positam, àpxfjs reddi ; 
hie uor(uev. Quo modo porizwy pro OD poni possit, non 
| 


* Arab. jzexAM GU) Xo,4aX, Kam. Et hinc quaedam Arabie 


pars vocatur NUS ob humilem, nempe, et depressum ejus situm. 

t Arab. vo, 3! why, Kamiis. Nec aliter Ibn-Athir, et alii. 

" Vocem * t2155 commodius forsan sub * OM quesiveris. 

x Arabice, es; et \ss=>; Kamts. Ubi et idem valet quod X, 
implevit. Quin et ipsum 1342) Gieuhario est <>, ad victum 
Sufficit: ut y) €yovca mávra, idem forte hic Jacobo sonet, quod 
Homero, (cidwpos dpovpa, Iliad. 6’. 248. 
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quero: Nec hujus est loci. Existimaverim enim, patriarcham 
non ita hie procedere, ut sententiam priorem prosequatur, et 
a planitie laudanda veniat ad montes; licet Moses, Israelitis 
benedicens, a montium fertilitate ad camporum ubertatem de- 
scendat: sed sententiam hic novam a benedicentis ipsius 
mentione incipere; eumque, postquam copiam illam omnem, 
a Shaddai conferendam, satis speciatim auguratus fuerit, in 
eo jam desinere, ut summatim optet universas eas benedictio- 
nes, que vel sibi, vel majoribus unquam suis tribute fuissent, 
simul cumulari in hune Josephum. 

Verba enim quod attinet, quibus hoe signifieetur; conce- 
dunt fere omnes, TT?! posse non de matribus solis, sed de 
patribus dici; et ad omnes progenitores extendi. 122 quidem, 
uti rots o' redditur per jzepwXóc ; ita nune communiter aeci- 
pitur. At sub * 3233 Arabico non tantum illa potentice signi- 
fieatio invenitur, in * 4M23 praepotens, warrokpárepY; qua 
gaudet et * 32M, eum magnificare significet: sed et alia 7? con- 

solidandi et rediutegrandi, in * 435 7M, noto Algebre nomine ; 
qua eonvenit eum Hebrzo AM, associare, conjungere. Non 
ergo benedictiones has Jacobi, sive active, sive passive dietas, 
comparari hie putem cum majorum suorum benedietionibus, 
iisque praeferri; (quod dietu verum haud videtur;) sed iis 
tantum addendas insinuari: que acceptio Chaldeeum Para- 
phrastem authorem habet antiquissimum, nee spernendum. 
Addantur, inquit ile, benedictiones mec, supra benedictiones 
patrum. meorum, usque ad omnia ea que optaverint principes 
humant generis qui unquain fuerunt: et sint, &e. MYA enim 
vertit principes ; vel metaphorice, ut eminentes, collium instar, 


' Vocem 1823, cum pro Dzo ponitur, sic definit. Assiouthius, 
us ds sux n cM sx. caes ale! " oum 
ce yo) T ati e. ¥4x22 est unum ex nominibus Altissimi : 
qui ita dicitur, quoniam potestatem habet cogendi homines ad obedien- 
tiam in omnibus que precipit, sive jubendo, sive vetando. 

z Sic lass) IE Gieuhario idem est quod E yu) "E Axa; 
os fractum reposuit et solidavit, seu in integrum restituit. Quin et 
JAM. (in 5 conjug.) cum JA as, facultatibus, seu divitiis, con- 
junctum, effertur per aUe, 1. e. assecutus est eas: rem instauravit. 
Kamis. 
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supra ezeteros; vel simpliciter, ut Arabicum *@ 737723, populi 
princeps ; quod, uti et WAI, collis, cum Hebraico 723 
videtur congruere. JVM item reddit idem per desideria ; 
quod esse noscitur ab MN expetivit ; et, significatione Ista, a 
quamplurimis construitur cum voee 77322, pro colle accepta ; 
et lis exponitur per voluptates montium, sive qu e montibus 
expetuntur. Alii omnes, quibus ;71y23 est collis, 7T 
accipiunt pro termino et fme, a TRIM, eoque vel spatii, vel 
temporis. Qui spatium cogitant, volunt benedietionum harum 
regionem extendi ad monfes, aut Gileaditicos, quo pertinebat 
tribus Manassis, et verbum E27» avéyrixGs adjungi; aut 
extremos mundi. Qui autem tempus respiciunt, velle intelli- 
gunt patriarcham, ut durarent he benedietiones usque ad 
finem, seu extremum [tempus] partium fundatissimarum 
mundi: juxta illud effatum Isaiz, de montibus prius otis, et 
labefactis prius collibus !. 

Et huie quidem de tempore interpretationi illud maxime 
deesse videtur, quod non appareat, verbum INI, unde 
TSN, aliquam Zemporis connotationem subinnuere: utpote 
quod de sola regionum designatione usurpatum legitur. At 
vero si FNM idem esse ponamus eum * XW Arabico, quod 
pariter est > finis, extremum, terminus; et hoe petamus a 
verbo * «NU 6, precessit, prevertit ; licebit tum ferininum indi- 
dem £emporis, saltem preteriti, concipere ; eum nimirum, quo 
colles formari ecepti sunt, et nascl montes,; et sensus haud 
absimilis isti, quem dedit Chaldzeus interpres, prodibit. Opta- 
bit enim Jacobus, ut benedictiones omnes, tum ere, quas modo 


a Phirouzabadio, Xa, dominus. — Assiouthio, Aca dux vel prin- 
ceps provincia. 

b [sque precipue Zemporis: idem nempe, teste Phirouzabadio, cum 
cl, finis etatis: vel, cum b,x, cursus ad finem perductus, a 
lx diu duravit ; teste Ibn-Athir. Quin et si finem. seu terminum 
in genere velis, valet quoque 41}, apud illum, XjlUxlV: apud hunc 
vero, cs.MM. - 

€ Quin et Arabibus est verbum (s 5, quod idem in Kamáso 
significat cum sla, nempe Ckaw, precessit; et propius ad rmun 
accedit. 


1! [sai. liv. ro. 
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memoravit; tum ez, quibus ipse, aut majores, seu antecessores 
ipsius, omnes ascendendo usque ad jacta colliwn eternorum 
fundamenta, ornati fuissent; essent jam, quasi per manus 
ipsius impositas, consignatee, traditze et collatze in caput Jose- 
phi, et verticem preecipui fratrum. 

Ultima verba interpretantes Greeci, videntur benedietiones 
has detulisse et ad fratrum capita; quorum dux Josephus: et 
fierl potest, ut verbum 33 legerent, et dv pro subintellecto 
“WN ponerent. Potest vero esse, ut, cum illi adrov 0s 7y19caro 
cogitassent, et voculas istas per od breviter seripsissent; illud 
a librariis in à», quod ea esset constructio usitatior, mutatum 
fuerit. lllud autem constat, eos vim rod 4) hie expressisse 
per 7yeio0at quomodo usurpatur d Arab. ** $8123, quod vult 
prestantiores, optimates, — Atque, quod ad rem hane facere 
poterit, est ** "35, non modo Deo devotus?, sed etiam moni- 
(orf, et, peculiariter, qui simul minatur.  Significationem 
autem eam quod attinet, quam modo preetuli, quseque aliis 
multis placuit, exiit, nempe, et precipui; ea facile deducitur 
à separatione ista, quam eloquitur Hebreum ^53: et vero 
ab Arabieo *"\7j28 disertim enunciatur. Neque quemquam 
moveat, me literas istas medias indifferenter habere; et quod- 
libet in voces meas verbum arripere, in eujus medio earum 
una aliqua similis reperitur: cum satis constet, eam esse 


d Respondet enim in Kamüso duobus |AlsY!, prestantes, excel- 
lentes ; et Qe p optimates, proceres ; utpote illustria virtutis 
exempla. Et hinc macs 352-25, [justa auctorem Lexici Jamio'l- | 
logat] Jt sunt milites, qui summum in exercitu imperium meritis suis 
obtinuerunt. 

* Golio idem quod ipsum Hebr. 173. Qualem etiam sensum obti- 
net in Kamáso, aliisque Lexicis Arabicis. 

f Precipue qualis habetur in exercitu; qui in anteriori ejus parte 
(Arabice Xx4Ma&M dicta) versatur, militesque, tam monendo et hor- 
tando, quam minando, si occasio fert, metumque injiciendo, hostis 
appropinquantis certiores facit. Quse est notio vocis ,8Jl| apud 
Ibn-Athir: quam igitur Giggeius diserte reddit, duz exercitus ; ipso 
nempe Graci jyeioOar sensu. 

& Est enim Alphiumio, Xloaall (.5 esti, precedere aliquem vir- 
tute et dignitate. Unde (251 g SU in Kamáso est, j42x' OMA a 
phoniz seculi, vir incomparabilis. 
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modo inter voces Arabicas, literis affinibus constantes, neces- 
situdinem, ut sensus suos sibi mutuo facillime aecommodent. 
Illud autem unieum observatum, eujus specimen in verbis his 
clare cernitur, linguee Arabicze iutelligentiam, variarum signi- 
fieationum confusione laborare alias visze, non paullo explica- 
tiorem reddet. 

Dum sensus simpliciores hujus commatis scrutaremur atten- 
tius, non vacabat ad allusiones aliquas tapwrdpovs animum 
advertere. Observare vero lieet, non solum coacervationes 
illas benedietionum juxta Josephi nomen esse: sed ipsam 
benedietionis rem ab illo non prorsus alienam esse. Psalmi 
enim exv. benedietiones cum sie enunciantur, Benedicat Deus 
domui Israelis, benedicat domu? Aaronis ; benedicat Deus ipsum 
reverentibus, tam minoribus, quam majoribus; sequitur; PDY, 
Addet Deus super vos, et super liberos vestros; benedicti estote 
vos Domino, Creatori colorum et terre. Ubi videmus bene- 
dietionem hane sacerdotalem, hue usque productam, mediante 
voce FD, eontinuari: que ergo idem posse videatur, quod 
vox 2. Licet enim illa, sub additionis notione accepta, 
locum hie aliquem tenere possit: intelligi tamen debet eo 
sensu amplificandi, augendi, et felicitate mactandi, quo bene- 
dietio a Deo intelligi item debeat. Quin et benedietionem 
etiam, per verba scilicet dona, ab eadem voce significari licet 
suspicari: cum *#)8) sit non modo Ph famulari, et servire, cui 
convenit *F^DN, servus: sed et inarrare, laudare; et * Pt, 
attributum, laus ; et * PNIS k encomiastes. Narrare autem et 
laudare bona, quee cuiquam in futurum evenient; quid aliud 
est, quam ei edAoyeiv, eumque de lis, seu super ea, evdarpovt- 
(ew? Et vero eo narrandi genere, benedictiones hujus capitis 
plerzeque concipiuntur: et illa Balaami tota contexitur. Aliam 
etiam offert conjecturam ’AvadimAwors illa, ultima hujus perio- 
ches, qua phrases due Josephi caput, et eximii inter fratres. 
vertez, ita sibi invicem respondent, ut in idem recidere vide- 


h Arabice, «A=, Phirouz. das, Ibn-Athir. 

i Teste Zamachshario, qui de voce CR», inter alia, haec habet ; 
eral, 55342145 , Generosi titulo aliquem insigniverunt : nobilitatem 
ejus predicarunt. Unde sequitur, aia. GUe.,, nomen honestum, 
clara existimatio, &c. 

k Arabice, Ceu. G 3 yl, Kamiis. 

HOOPER, VOL. II. x 
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antur. Sicut enim dictum jam est, ** 113 sonare eximium et 
precipuum : ita habet et *WEX, unde futurum Fjx* formari 
possit, voces sub se positas * 5%, quz est pars rei melior et 
selectior ; ! Muhammedi apud suos epitheton; et **YYN, 
Mustaphi, nomen, idem significans, quo eorum multi [quo 
etiam et ipse Muhammedus] aliquando insigniuntur. Ad 
hane vero convenientiam voeum "343 et * 5%, porro confir- 
mandam; addi potest de voce * ^RXY?, quee illi ** 73 affinis; 
? eam prorsus idem eum *^52XY significare; partem scilicet ret 
puriorem et prestantiorem. 

Sie ergo Jacobus filiorum prwstantissimo, Josepho suo, 
benedieit : 

Est ramus, per quem Znerevi [ego], Josephus: ramus, 
super fontem situs; 4ncrescens ipse, et fructifer [per Epurat- 
MUM, Gncrementum suum]: ramus item supra murum emicans 
{per florentvin et in altum enitentem, Manassen suum]. 

[Tum fratres ipsius, tum alii, in quorum manu fuerat] sagit- 
tarii, illum [virum non minus sagiftarium] probris et calumniis 
impetebant: [ex Josepho aucto, jam asephum faetum, dolentem 
tristemque nempe, et servum]. 

Arcus interim ejus permansit firmus; viresque manuum ejus 
prevalidze erant faetze ; a manibus ejus, qui valentem fecerat 
[me] Jacobum ; a stabilitore illo, qui defixit fundavitque lapi- 
dem mei Zsraelis [apud Deum et homines preevalentis]: a 
Forti illo, Deo patris tui, qui et te stabiliat : ab Optimo illo et 
mihi Beneficentissimo, qui et tibi benedicat [et quidem cumu- 
latissime] benedictionibus (ilis soli,] tum quee a coelis desuper 
influant, tum que e terra subtus emanent ; benedictionibusque 
simul iis, uberum, et uteri. 

Benedictiones hee Patris tui [quee aut modo a me prolate, 
aut quibus ipse fuerim beatus] insuper addite omnibus bene- 
dictionibus majorum meorum, qui unquam fuerunt, ex quo 
montes [nati]: sint [una consignate et collate, quasi ab 
impositis omnium nostri manibus,] in caput Josephi. [sie auct 


1 Rationem habes apud Gieuharium, eu sale erste MS 
sauna, xxÀ- C^ a) EQ&ao: i.e. Nomina * sips et *xenon, 
MonauuE»t eo sunt indita, quod a Deo selectus sit inter homines. 

m Unde et ipsissimis, quibus 7d * px, verbis in Kamáso exponi- 


tur; nimirum, |, \<> (^ pal si. 
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scilicet, et macti]; et in verticem ejus, qui [merito suo, et votis 
nostris,] inter fratres suos egregius porro sit et eximius. 


nw ANT poa 
&c. 


Interpretes LXX exponunt FAO ANT per Aóxos àpza£, 
nominaliter: nee aliter recentiores: Castalionem excipio ; qui 
sic reddit, ceu lupus predabitur. | Nimirum, ceu interponit ; 
ne sint ANT et PAID, dovvderou: quale quid, per totum hune 
Jacobi sermonem, ante non acciderat. Quid si ergo AN} hoc 
infinitive sumi placeat; (nee enim puneta moramur, Masore- 
tarum commentum ;) ejusque significatum ab Arabismo peta- 
mus? Ubi verbum *3N3 sonat, lupi nire agere, predam 
undique captare, grassari: * FANT, (Giggeio) 9?/[Jud. collegit 
(undique nimirum); et PWN 2N"UD, rem variis vicibus 
accepit. Tum, nimirum, ita processura est sententia: Denja- 
min (/up? more) undique, variisque vieibus, captando, preeda- 
bitur; mane nimirum, vesperique, &c. Ita prorsus congruit 
explieatio heee iis, que statim dieuntur: simul et futurum 
Fb, ro ANT sie adjunetum, futuro isti pulehre respondet, 
quod in JD". latet; quoque poterat Jacobus respexisse. 
Est enim verbum *"5., q pascere familiam, alimenta, subinini- 
strare, sibi suisque de necessariis prospicere. Hee si non in- 


n Nempe, lbs. Us, ut habet Gieuharius, 1. e. astute et iinprobe. 
Et hinc MORI auctore Zamachshario, sunt mer (er? exi 
(2422, yo ddl e je ,, Pauperrimum nequissimumque Arabum 
genus, qui, luporum more, rapinis vivunt. Hine et qui vafre simulate- 
que agere amat, Meidanio dicitur, XÀssw Kana à wed, lupus in 
pelle ovina: vel, si Greca malis, ista habes Matt. vii. 1 5. Avkos &pmaé 
ev evOvpate mpofárov. 

9 Arabice, sxe>, Kamis. 

P Verbum * ax4n in Oceano exponitur per 41, quod dupum 
ultro citroque, predandi causa, circumcursantem apte representat. 
Denotat enim, per vices et periodos huc et illuc se convertere; se invi- 
cem obire; de loco in locum migrare, &c. 

4 Arabice, AX), @lS silos Slax! (M KES) BAT o sex 
Kamás. alas (242 TRIP Zamach. 
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concinna videantur, constabit, nomen 1"5*53 non jam ab OY 
deduei debere, nec in Mem literam desinere; utut legant 
codices Samaritani. Istud eerte meliori multum omine a 
patre impositum est: ut quem mater a dolore et gemitu suo 
appellatum voluit, filium illum Jacobus a felicitate, opulentia- 
que auspicatius denominaret. Siquidem est * "5", " benedictio, 
auginentum, vis, robur: et * 9°, feliz fuit, opulentus, rerum 
copia cumulatus; quse ultima significatio rod * V5" non longe 
abest ab illa cognati sui *1y5, quod dieitur, cum sumptu 
magno et copiose alitur familia. | Atque ista, modo placeant, in 
Benjaminem ‘suffecerint. Neque enim opus est, ut óuevvpiav 
ro) “TY multis explicemus, quod rots o' per ere redditur; czete- 
ris omnibus rectius, per predam, ab Arabico * 81); quod 
supra vidimus de Jehuda. 

Quare ista sit Benjaminis e?Aoyia: 

Benjamin [filius quondam mihi dictus a foelicitate, viribus, 
opumque copia, eadem usque propria habebit: quodque illi 
nomen in futurum promittit, s/)$ suisque affatim. prospictet. |] 
Lupi instar, ubique, nec simplici vice, grassando, preedabitur : 
et preedam comedet matutinam: et spolia vespertina dividet. 


r Arabica Kamiisi ita se habent; XJ ps, benedictio, augmentum, 
felicitas, abundantia: %,3)', potentia, virtus, robur : X so 
XA lm, status, seu locus honestus et illustris. Quibus Alphiumius 
addit SHA), magnitudo, vis. Quin et ipsum verbum 54, in Gieu. 
Lex. contrarium esse dicitur rà E et exponitur per Sy; quod 
in 52 conjug. significat felicem esse: pec. benedictione Dr, et leta 
rei copia. 

S Nisi forsan id unicum adjicere fas sit; nimirum, quod auctor 
Kamáüsi, varia rod *}0» derivativa recensens, Ciwes 925 teen 
Benjaminem Josephi fratrem, iis aperte annumeret. : 
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Appendix, by Ad. Neubauer. 1875. 4to. cloth, 2l. 7s. 6d. 


A Treatise on the use of the Tenses in Hebrew. By S. R. 
Driver, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 


Thesaurus Syriacus : collegerunt Quatremére, Bernstein, Lors- 
bach, Arnoldi, Field: edidit R. Payne Smith, S. T.P.R. 


Fasc. I-V. 1868-79. sm. fol. each, 11. Is. 
Vol. T, containing Fasc. I-V. sm. fol. cloth, 51. 5s. Just Published. 


A Practical Grammar of the Sanskrit Language, arranged 
with reference to the Classical Languages of Europe, for the use of 
English Students, by Monier Williams, M.A., Boden Professor of San- 
skrit. Fourth Edition, 1877. 8vo. cloth, 15s. 


A Sanskrit-English Dictionary, Etymologically and Philo- 
logically arranged, with special reference to Greek, Latin, German, 
Anglo-Saxon, English, and other cognate Indo-European Languages. 
By Monier Williams, M.A., Boden Professor of Sanskrit. 1872. 4to. 
cloth, 4l. 14s. 6d. 

Nalopákhyánam. Story of Nala, an Episode of the Mahá- 
Bharata: the Sanskrit text, with a copious Vocabulary, and an im- 
proved version of Dean Milman’s Translation, by Monier Williams, M.A. 
Second Edition, Revised and Improved. 1879. 8vo. cloth, 15s. 


Sakuntala. A Sanskrit Drama, in seven Acts. Edited by 
Monier Williams, M.A. Second Edition, 1876. Svo. cloth, 21s. 


An Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, by the late Joseph Bosworth, 
D.D., Professor of Anglo-Saxon, Oxford. New edition. In the Press. 


An Icelandic-English Dictionary, based on the MS. col- 
lections of the late Richard Cleasby. Enlarged and completed by 
G. Vigfiisson. With an Introduction, and Life of Richard Cleasby, 
by G. Webbe Dasent, D.C.L. 1874. 4to. cloth, 3l. 7s. 


A List of English Words the Etymology of which is 
illustrated by comparison with Icelandic. Prepared in the form 
of an APPENDIX to the above. By W. W. Skeat, M.A., stitched, 2s. 


A Handbook of the Chinese Language. Parts I and II, 
Grammar and Chrestomathy. By James Summers. 1863. 8vo. half 
bound, 1l. 8s. 

Cornish Drama (The Ancient). Edited and translated by E. 
Norris, Esq., with a Sketch of Cornish Grammar, an Ancient Cornish 
Vocabulary, etc. 2 vols. 1859. 8vo. cloth, 1l. Is. 

The Sketch of Cornish Grammar separately, stitched, 2s. 6d. 


An Etymologieal Dictionary of the English Language, 
arranged on an Historical Basis. By W. W. Skeat, M.A., Elrington 
and Bosworth Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University of Cambridge. 
To be completed in Four Parts. Parts I and II 4to. ros. 6d. each, 

Part III will be published July r, 1880. 
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GREEK CLASSICS, &c. 


Aeschyli quae supersunt in Codice Laurentiano quoad effici 
potuit et ad cognitionem necesse est visum typis descripta edidit 
R. Merkel. 1861. Small folio, cloth, x1. 1s. 


Aeschylus: Tragoediae et Fragmenta, ex recensione Guil. 
Dindorfii. Second Edition, 1851. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 


Aeschylus: Annotationes Guil. Dindorfii. Partes If. 1841. 
8vo. clotb, 10s. 


Aesehylus: Scholia Graeca, ex Codicibus aucta et emendata a 
Guil. Dindorfio. 1851. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


Sophocles: "Tragoediae et Fragmenta, ex recensione et cum 
commentariis Guil. Dindorfii. Third Edition, 2 vols. 1860. fcap. 8vo. 
cloth, Xl. Is. 

Each Play separately, limp, 2s. 6d. 


The Text alone, printed on writing paper, with large 
margin, royal 16mo. cloth, 8s. 
The Text alone, square 16mo. cloth, 3s. 64. 
Each Play separately, limp, 6d. (See also p. 26.) 


Sophocles: "Tragoediae et Fragmenta cum Annotatt. Guil 
Dindorfii. "Tomi II. 1849. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 


The Text, Vol. I. 5s. 62. The Notes, Vol.II. 4s. 6d. 


Sophocles: Scholia Graeca : 
Vol. I. ed. P. Elmsley, A.M. 1825. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 
Vol. II. ed. Guil. Dindorfius. 1852. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Euripides: Tragoediae et Fragmenta, ex recensione Guil. Din- 
dorfii. "Tomi II. 1834. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 


Euripides: Annotationes Guil. Dindorfii. Partes II. 1840. 
8vo. clotb, 10s. 


Euripides: Scholia Graeca, ex Codicibus aucta et emendata a 
Guil. Dindorfio. 'Tomi IV. 1863. 8vo. clotb, 11. 16s. 


Euripides: Alcestis,ex recensione Guil. Dindorfii. 1834. 8vo. 
sewed, 2s. 6d. 


Aristophanes: Comoediae et Fragmenta, ex recensione Guil. 
Dindorfii. "Tomi Il. 1835. 8vo. cloth, 115. 


Aristophanes: Annotationes Guil. Dindorfii. Partés II. 18 tU 
8vo. clotb, 11s. 


Aristophanes: Scholia Graeca, ex Codicibus aucta et emendata 
a Guil. Dindorfio. Partes III. 1839. 8vo. clo/b, 12. 
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Aristophanem, Index in: J. Caravellae. 1822. 8yo. cloth, 35. 


Metra Aeschyli Sophoclis Euripidis et Aristophanis. De- 
scripta a Guil. Dindorfio. Accedit Chronologia Scenica. 1842. 8vo. 
clotb, &s. 


Aneedota Graeca Oxoniensia. Edidit J. A. Cramer, Sal B 
Tomi IV. 1835. 8vo. cloth, 1/. 2s. 


Anecdota Graeca e Codd. MSS. Bibliothecae Regiae Parisien- 
sis, Edidit J. A. Cramer, S. T.P. 'Tomi IV. 1839. 8vo. cloth, 1. 2s. 


Apsinis et Longini Rhetorica. E Codicibus MSS. recensuit 
Joh. Bakius. 1849. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 


Aristoteles; ex recensione Immanuelis Bekkeri. Accedunt In- 
dices Sylburgiani. Tomi XI. 1837. 8vo. cloth, 21. 10s. 
The volumes (except vol. IX.) may be had separately, price 5s. 6d. each. 


Aristotelis Ethica Nicomachea, ex recensione Immanuelis 
Bekkeri. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


Choerobosei Dictata in Theodosii Canones, necnon Epimerismi 
in Psalmos, E Codicibus MSS. edidit Thomas Gaisford, S.T.P. Tomi 
III. 1842. 8vo. clotb, 155. 


Demosthenes: ex recensione Guil. Dindorfii. Tomi I. II. III. 
IV. 1846. 8vo. cloth, 1I. Is. 


Demosthenes: Tomi V. VI. VII. Annotationes Interpretum. 
1849. 8vo. cloth, 15s. 


Demosthenes: Tomi VIII. IX. Scholia. 1851. 8vo. cloth, 105. 


Harpocrationis Lexicon, ex recensione G.:Dindorfii. Tomi 
II. 1854. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


Heracliti Ephesii Reliquiae. Recensuit I. Bywater, M.A. 
Appendicis loco additae sunt Diogenis Laertii Vita Heracliti, Particulae 
Hippocratei De Diaeta Libri Primi, Epistolae Heracliteae. 1877. 8vo. 
cloth, price 6s. 


Herculanensium Voluminum Partes II. 1824. 8vo. cloth, 105. 


Homerus: Ilias, cum brevi Annotatione C. G. Heynii. Acce- 
dunt Scholia minora. "Tomi II. 1834. 8vo. cloth, 15s. 


Homerus: Ilias, ex rec. Guil. Dindorfii. 1856. 8vo. cloth, 55. 64. 


Homerus: Scholia Graecain Iliadem. Edited by Prof. W. Din- 
dorf, after a new collation of the Venetian MSS. by D. B. Monro, 
M.A., Fellow of Oriel College. 


Vols. I. IT. 1875. 8vo. cloth, 24s. Vols. III. IV. 1877. 8vo. cloth, 26s. 


Homerus: Odyssea, ex rec. Guil. Dindorfii. 1855. 8vo. clotb, 
5s. 6d. 


Homerus: Scholia Graecain Odysseam. Edidit Guil. Dindorfius. 
Tomi II. 1855. 8vo. cloth, 155. 6d. 
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Homerum, Index in: Seberi. 1780. 8vo. cloth, 65. 6d. 


Homer: A Complete Concordance to the Odyssey and Hymns 
of Homer; to which is added a Concordance to the Parallel Passages 
in the Iliad, Odyssey, and Hymns. By Henry Dunbar, M.D., Member 
of the General Council, University of Edinburgh.  4to. cloth, 1l. Is, 
Just Published. 


Oratores Attici ex recensione Bekkeri: 
I. Antiphon, Andocides, et Lysias. 1822. 8vo. cloth, 75. 
II. Isocrates, 1822. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 
III. Isaeus, Aeschines, Lycurgus, Dinarchus, etc. 1823. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 


Seholia Graeca in Aeschinem et Isocratem. Edidit G. Dindor- 
fius. 1852. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 


Paroemiographi Graeci, quorum pars nunc primum ex Codd. 
MSS. vulgatur. Edidit T. Gaisford, S.T.P. 1836. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 


Plato: The Apology, with a revised Text and English Notes, 
and a Digest of Platonic Idioms, by James Riddell, M.A. 1878. 8vo. 
clotb, 8s. 6d. 


Plato: Philebus, with a revised Text and English Notes, by 
Edward Poste, M.A. 1860. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Plato: Sophistes and Politicus, with a revised Text and Eng- 
lish Notes, by L. Campbell, M.A. 1866. 8vo. cloth, 18s. 


Plato: Theaetetus, with a revised Text and English Notes, by 
L. Campbell, M.A. 1861. 8vo. cloth, gs. 


Plato: The Dialogues, translated into English, with Analyses 
and Introductions, by B. Jowett, M.A., Regius Professor of Greek. 
A new Edition in & volumes, medium 8vo. 1875. cloth, 3l. 10s. 


Plato: Indexto. Compiled for the Second Edition of Professor 
Jowett's Translation of the Dialogues. By Evelyn Abbott, M.A. 1875. 
8vo. paper covers, 2s. 6d. 


Plato: The Republic, with a revised Text and English Notes, 
by B. Jowett, M.A., Regius Professor of Greek. Demy 8vo. Preparing. 


Plotinus. Edidit F. Creuzer. Tomi lll. 1835. ato. 1/. 85. 


Stobaei Florilegium. Ad MSS.fidem emendavit et supplevit 
T.Gaisford, S. T.P. Tomi IV. 1822. 8vo. cloth, 11. 


Stobaei Eclogarum Physicarum et Ethicarum libri duo. Ac- 
cedit Hieroclis Commentarius in aurea carmina Pythagoreorum, Ad 
MSS. Codd. recensuit T. Gaisford, S. T.P. Tomill. 1850. 8vo.cloth, 115. 


Thucydides: History of the Peloponnesian War, translated 
into English by B. Jowett, M.A., Regius Professor of Greek. 
In the Press. 
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Xenophon: Historia Graeca, ex recensione et cum annotatio- 
nibus L. Dindorfii. Second Edition, 1852. 8vo. cloth, Los. 6d. 


Xenophon: Expeditio Cyri, ex rec. et cum annotatt. L. Din- 
dorfii. Second Edition, 1855. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


Xenophon: Institutio Cyri, ex rec. et cum annotatt. L. Din- 
dorfii. 1857. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


Xenophon: Memorabilia Socratis, ex rec. et cum annotatt. L. 
Dindorfii. 1862. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Xenophon: Opuscula Politica Equestria et Venatica cum Arri- 
ani Libello de Venatione, ex rec. et cum annotatt. L. Dindorfii. 1866. 
8vo. clotb, 10s. 6d. 


THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, &e. 


The Holy Bible in the earliest English Versions, made from the 
Latin Vulgate by John Wycliffe and his followers: edited by the Rev. 
J. Forshall and Sir F. Madden. 4 vols. 1850. royal 4to. cloth, 3l. 3s. 


The New Testament in English, according to the Version by 
John Wycliffe, about A.D. 1380, and Revised by John Purvey, about 
A.D. 1388. Reprinted from the above. With Introduction and Glossary 
by W. W. Skeat, M.A. 1879. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


The Holy Bible: an exact reprint, page for page, of the Author- 
ized Version published in the year 1611. Demy 4to. balf bound, il. Is. 


Vetus Testamentum Graece cum Variis Lectionibus. Edi- 
tionem a R. Holmes, S. T.P. inchoatam continuavit J. Parsons, S.T.B. 
Tomi V. 1798-1827. folio, 7/. 


Vetus Testamentum ex Versione Septuaginta Interpretum 
secundum exemplar Vaticanum Romae editum. Accedit potior varietas 
Codicis Alexandrini. Tomi III. Edito Altera. 1S8mo. cloth, 18s. 


Origenis Hexaplorum quae supersunt; sive, Veterum Inter- 
pretum Graecorum in totum Vetus Testamentum Fragmenta. Edidit 
Fridericus Field, A.M. 2 vols. 1867-1874. 4to. cloth, 5l. 5s. 


Libri Psalmorum Versio antiqua Latina, cum Paraphrasi 
Anglo-Saxonica. Edidit B. Thorpe, F.A.S. 1835. 8vo. clotb, 10s. 6d. 


Libri Psalmorum Versio antiqua Gallica e Cod. MS. in Bibl. 
Bodleiana adservato, una cum Versione Metrica aliisque Monumentis 
pervetustis. Nunc primum descripsit et edidit Franciscus Michel, Phil. 
Doct. 1860. 8vo. clotb, 10s. 6d. 


The Psalms in Hebrew without points. 1879. Crown 8vo. 
clotb, 3s. 6d. 


Libri Prophetarum Majorum, cum Lamentationibus Jere- 
miae, in Dialecto Linguae Aegyptiacae Memphitica seu Coptica. Edidit 
cum Versione Latina H. Tattam,S.T.P. Tomi II. 1852. 8vo. cloth, 17s. 
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Libri duodecim Prophetarum Minorum in Ling. Aegypt. 
vulgo Coptica. Edidit H. Tattam, A.M. 1836. 8vo. clotb, 8s. 6d. 


Novum Testamentum Graece. Antiquissimorum Codicum 
Textus in ordine parallelo dispositi. Accedit collatio Codicis Sinaitici. 
Edidit E. H. Hansell, S. T.B. "Tomi III. 1864. 8vo. balf morocco, 
al. 12s. 6d. 


Novum Testamentum Graece. Accedunt parallela S. Scrip- 
turae loca, necnon vetus capitulorum notatio et canones Eusebii. Edidit 
Carolus Lloyd, S. T.P.R., necnon Episcopus Oxoniensis. 18mo. cloth, 35. 

The same on writing paper, with large margin, cloth, Yos. 6d. 


Novum Testamentum Graece juxta Exemplar Millianum. 
18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The same on writing paper, with large margin, cloth, 9s. 
Evangelia Sacra Graece. fcap. 8vo. /imp, 15. 6d. 


The New Testament in Greek and English. Edited by 
E. Cardwell, D.D. 2 vols. 1837. crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


Novum Testamentum Coptice, cura D. Wilkins. 1716. 4to. 
clotb, 12s. 6d. 


Evangeliorum Versio Gothiea, cum Interpr. et Annott. E. 
Benzeli. Edidit, et Gram. Goth. praemisit, E. Lye, A.M. 1759. 4to. 
cloth, 12s. 6d. 


Diatessaron ; sive Historia Jesu Christi ex ipsis Evangelistarum 
verbis apte dispositis confecta. Ed. J. White. 1856. 12mo. clotb, 3s. 6d. 


Canon Muratorianus. The earliest Catalogue of the Books of 
the New Testament. Edited with Notes and a Facsimile of the MS. in 
the Ambrosian Library at Milan, by S. P. Tregelles, LL.D. 1868. 4to. 
clotb, 10s. 6d. 


The Five Books of Maccabees, in English, with Notes and 
Illustrations by Henry Cotton, D.C.L. 1833. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


Horae Hebraicae et Talmudicae, a J. Lightfoot. 4 nea 
Edition, by R. Gandell, M.A. 4 vols. 1859. 8vo. cloth, 11. 1s. 


FATHERS OF THE CHURCH, &c. 


Liturgies, Eastern and Western. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, and a Liturgical Glossary, by C. E. Hammond, M.A. 1878. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


An Appendix to tbe above. 1879. Crown 8vo. paper covers, ts. 6d. 
St. Athanasius: Orations against the Arians. With an Account 


of his Life by William Bright, D.D., Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History, Oxford. 1873. Crown 8vo. cloth, 9s. 
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St. Augustine: Select Anti-Pelagian Treatises, and the Acts 
of the Second Council of Orange. With an Introduction by William 
Bright, D.D. Crown 8vo. cloth, gs. ust Published. 


The Canons of the First Four General Councils of Nicaea, 
Constantinople, Ephesus, and Chalcedon. 1877. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Catenae Graecorum Patrum in Novum Testamentum. Edidit 
J. A. Cramer, S. T.P. Tomi VIII. 1838-1844. 8vo. cloth, 2l. 4s. 


Clementis Alexandrini Opera, ex recensione Guil. Dindorfii. 
Tomi IV. 1869. 8vo. cloth, 3l. 


Cyrili Archiepiscopi Alexandrini in XII Prophetas. Edidit 
P. E. Pusey, A.M. Tomi ll. 1868. 8vo. cloth, 21. 2s. 


Cyrill Archiepiscopi Alexandrini in D. Joannis Evangelium. 
Accedunt Fragmenta Varia necnon Tractatus ad Tiberium Diaconum Duo. 


Edidit post Aubertum P. E. Pusey, A.M. Tomi III. 1872. 8vo. 21. ss. 


Cyrilli Archiepiscopi Alexandrini Commentarii in Lucae Evan- 
gclium quae supersunt Syriace. E MSS. apud Mus. Britan. edidit R. 
Payne Smith, A.M. 1858. 4to. cloth, 1l. 2s. 


The same, translated by R. Payne Smith, M.A. 2 vols. 1859. 
8vo. clotb, 145. 


Ephraemi Syri, Rabulae Episcopi Edesseni, Balaei, aliorumque 
Opera Selecta. E Codd. Syriacis MSS. in Museo Britannico et Biblio- 
theca Bodleiana asservatis primus edidit J. J. Overbeck. 1865. 8vo. 
clotb, ti, Is. 


Eusebii Pamphili Evangelicae Praeparationis Libri XV. Ad 
Codd. MSS. recensuit T. Gaisford, S.T.P. "Tomi IV. 1843. 8vo. 
cloth, 11. 10s. 


Eusebii Pamphili Evangelicae Demonstrationis Libri X. Re- 
censuit T. Gaisford, S.T.P. "Tomi Il. 1852. 8vo. cloth, 15s. 


Eusebii Pamphili contra Hieroclem et Marcellum Libri. Re- 
censuit T. Gaisford, S. T.P. 1852. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 


Busebius' Ecclesiastical History, according to the text of 
Burton, with an Introduction by William Bright, D.D. 1872. Crown 
8vo. clotb, 8s. 6d. * 


Eusebii Pamphili Hist. Eccl.: Annotationes Variorum. 
Tomi II. 1842. 8vo. cloth, 17s. 


Evagrii Historia Ecclesiastica, ex recensione H. Valesii. 1844. 
8vo. cloth, 4s. 


Irenaeus: The Third Book of St. Irenaeus, Bishop of Lyons, 
against Heresies. With short Notes and a Glossary by H. Deane, B.D., 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. 1874. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 
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Origenis Philosophumena ; sive omnium Haeresium Refutatio, 
E Codice Parisino nunc primum edidit Emmanuel Miller. 1851. 8vo. 
cloth, Yos. 


Patrum Apostolieorum, S. Clementis Romani, S. Ignatii, $. 
Polycarpi, quae supersunt. Edidit Guil. Jacobson, S. T.P.R. Tomi ll. 
Fourth Edition, 1863. 8vo. cloth, 11. 1s. 


Reliquiae Sacrae secundi tertiique saeculi. Recensuit M. J. 
Routh, S. T.P. "Tomi V. Second Edition, 13846-1848. 8vo. cloth, 1l. 5s. 


Seriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Opuseula. Recensuit M. J. 
Routh, S.T.P. Tomi Il. Zbird Edition, 1858. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 


Socratis Scholastici Historia Ecclesiastica. Gr.et Lat. Edidit 
R. Hussey, S. T.B. Tomi lll. 1853. 8vo. cloth, 15s. 


Socrates’ Ecclesiastical History, according to the Text of 
Hussey, with an Introduction by William Bright, D.D. 1878. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Sozomeni Historia Ecclesiastica. | Edidit R. Hussey, S.T.B. 
Tomi III. 1859. 8vo. cloth, 15s. 


Theodoreti Ecclesiasticae Historiae Libri V. Recensuit T. 
Gaisford, S. T.P. 1854. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Theodoreti Graecarum Affectionum Curatio. Ad Codices MSS, 
recensuit T. Gaisford, S.T.P. 1839. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Dowling (J.G.) Notitia Scriptorum SS. Patrum aliorumque vet. 
Eccles. Mon. quae in Collectionibus Anecdotorum post annum Christi 
MDCC. in lucem editis continentur. 1839. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, &c. 


Baedae Historia Ecclesiastica. Edited, with English Notes 
by G. H. Moberly, M.A. 1869. crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


Bingham's Antiquities of the Christian Church, and other 
Works. 10 vols. 1855. 8vo. cloth, 3l. 35. 


Bright (W., D.D.). Chapters of Early English Church History. 
1878. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


Burnet's History of the Reformation of the Church of Eng- 
land. A new Edition. Carefully revised, and the Records collated 
with the originals, by N. Pocock, M.A. 7 vols. 1865. 8vo. 4l. 4s. 


Burnet's Life of Sir M. Hale, and Fell’s Life of Dr. Hammond. 
1856. small 8vo. clotb, 2s. 6d. 


Cardwell's Two Books of Common Prayer, set forth by 
authority in the Reign of King Edward VI, compared with each other. 
Third Edition, 1852. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 
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Cardwell's Documentary Annals of the Reformed Church of 
England; being a Collection of Injunetions, Declarations, Orders, Arti- 
cles of Inquiry, &e. from 1546 to 1716. 2 vols. 1843. 8vo. cloth, 18s. 


Cardwell'ss History of Conferences on the Book of Common 
Prayer from 1551 to 1690. T'bird Edition, 1849. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents relating to Great 
Britain and Ireland. Edited, after Spelman and Wilkins, by A. W. 
Haddan, B.D., and W. Stubbs, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern 
History, Oxford. Vols. l. and III. 1869-71. Medium 8vo. clo/b, 
each HL. 15, 

Vol. H. Part I, 1873. Medium 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Vol. M. Part If, 1878. Church of Ireland ; Memorials of St. Patrick. 
stiff covers, 3s. 6d. 


Formularies of Faith set forth by the King's Authority during 
the Reign of Henry VIII. 1856. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 


Fuler's Church History of Britain. Edited by J. S. Brewer, 
M.A. 6 vols. 1845. 8vo. cloth, 11. 19s. 


Gibson's Synodus Anglicana. Edited by E. Cardwell, D.D. 
1854. 8vo. clotb, 6s. 


Hussey's Rise of the Papal Power traced in three Lectures, 
Second Edition, 1863. fcap. 8vo. clotb, 4s. 6d. 


Inett's Origines Anglicanae (in continuation of Stillingfleet). 
Edited by J. Griffiths, M.A. 3 vols. 1855. 8vo. cloth, 15s. 


John, Bishop of Ephesus. The Third Part of his Ecclesias- 
tical History. [In Syriac.] Now first edited by William Cureton, 
M.A. 1853. 4to. cloth, 11. 135. 


The same, translated by R. Payne Smith, M.A. 1860. 8vo. 
cloth, 10s. 


Knight’s Life of Dean Colet. 1823. 8vo. cloth, 75. 64. 


Le Neve's Fasti Ecclesiae Anglicanae. Corrected and continued 
from 1715 to 1853 by T. Duffus Hardy. 3 vols. 1854. 8vo. cloth, tl. 1s. 


Noelli (A.) Catechismus sive prima institutio disciplinaque 
Pietatis Christianae Latine explicata. Editio nova cura Guil. Jacobson, 
A.M. 1844. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 


Prideaux's Connection of Sacred and Profane History. 2 vols. 
1851. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 


Primers put forth in the Reign of Henry VIII. 1848. 8vo. 
cloth, 5s. 


Records of the Reformation. The Divorce, r527— 1535. 
Mostly now for the first time printed from MSS. in the British Museum 
and other Libraries. Collected and arranged by N. Pocock, M.A, 
1870. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 11. 16s. 
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Reformatio Legum Ecclesiasticarum. The Reformation of 
Ecclesiastical Laws, as attempted in the reigns of Henry VIII, Edward 
VI, and Elizabeth. Edited by E. Cardwell, D.D. 1850. 8vo. cloth, 
6s. 6d. 


Shirley's (W. W.) Some Account of the Church in the Apostolic 
Age. Second Edition, 1874. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 35. 6d. 


Shuckford’s Sacred and Profane History connected (in con- 
tinuation of Prideaux). 2 vols. 1848. 8vo. cloth, tos. 


Stillingfleet’s Origines Britannicae, with Lloyd’s Historical 
Account of Church Government. Edited by T. P. Pantin, M.A. 2 vols. 
1842. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 


Stubbs (W.). Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum. An attempt 
to exhibit the course of Episcopal Succession in England. 1858. small 
4to. clotb, 8s. 6d. 


Strype's Works Complete, with a General Index. 27 vols. 
1821-1843. 8vo. cloth, 71. 13s. 6d. Sold separately as follows :— 

Memorials of Cranmer. 2 vols. 1840. 8vo. cloth, 115. 
Life of Parker. 3 vols. 1828. 8vo. cloth, 165. 64. 
Life of Grindal. 1821. 8vo. cloth, 55. 6d. 
Life of Whitgift. 3 vols. 1822. 8vo. cloth, 16s. 64. 
Life of Aylmer. 1820. 8vo. cloth, 55. 6d. 
Life of Cheke. 1821. 8vo. cloth, 55. 6d. 
Life of Smith. 1820. 8vo. cloth, 55. 6d. 
Ecclesiastical Memorials. 6 vols. 1822. 8vo. cloth, t/. 135. 
Annals of the Reformation. 7 vols. 8vo. cloth, 2/. 3s. 6d. 
General Index. 2 vols. 1828. 8vo. cloth, 115. 


Sylloge Confessionum sub tempus Reformandae Ecclesiae edi- 
tarum, Subjiciuntur Catechismus Heidelbergensis et Canones Synodi 
Dordrechtanae. 1827. 8vo. cloth, 85. 


ENGLISH THEOLOGY. 
Beveridge's Discourse upon the XXXIX Articles. The third 
complete Edition, 1847. 8vo. cloth, 8s. 


Bilson on the Perpetual Government of Christ’s Church, with a 
Biographical Notice by R.Eden, M.A. 1842. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 


Biscoe's Boyle Lectures on the Acts of the Apostles. 1840. 8vo. 
clotb, 9s. 6d. 


Bull's Works, with Nelson’s Lite. Edited by E. Burton, D.D. 
A new Edition, 1846. 8 vols. 8vo. cloth, 21. gs. 


Burnet's Exposition ofthe X X XIX Articles. 1845. 8vo. cloth, 75. 


Burton's (Edward) T'estimonies of the Ante-Nicene Fathers to 
the Divinity of Christ. Second Edition, 1829. 8vo. clotb, 7s. 
B 3 
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Burton’s (Edward) Testimonies of the Ante-Nicene Fathers to 
the Doctrine of the Trinity and of the Divinity of the Holy Ghost. 
1831. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Butler's Works, with an Index to the Analogy. 2 vols. 1874. 
8vo. cloth, 11s. 


Butler's Sermons. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 64. 
Butler's Analogy of Religion. 8vo. cloth, 55. 64. 


Chandler's Critical History of the Life of David. 1853. 8vo. 
clotb, 8s. 6d. 


Chillingworth’s Works. 3 vols. 1838. 8vo. cloth, 1/. 15. 6d. 
Clergyman’s Instructor. Sixth Edition, 1855. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 64. 


Comber’s Companion to the Temple; or a Help to Devotion in 
the use of the Common Prayer. 7 vols. 1841. 8vo. cloth, 11. 11s. 6d. 


Cranmer's Works. Collected and arranged by H. Jenkyns, 
M.A., Fellow of Oriel College. 4 vols. 1834. 8vo. cloth, 1l. 10s. 
Enchiridion Theologieum Anti-Romanum. 


Vol. I. Jeremy Taylor's Dissuasive from Popery, and Treatise on 
the Real Presence. 1852. 8vo. cloth, 8s. 


Vol. II. Barrow on the Supremacy of the Pope, with his Discourse 
on the Unity of the Church. 1852. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Vol. III. Tracts selected from Wake, Patrick, Stillingfleet, Clagett, 
and others. 1837. 8vo. cloth, 115. 


[Fell’s] Paraphrase and Annotations on the Epistles of St. Paul. 
1852. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 


Greswells Harmonia Evangelica. Fifth Edition, 1856. 8vo. 
clotb, 9s. 6d. 


Greswell’s Prolegomena ad Harmoniam Evangelicam. 1840. 
8vo. cloth, gs. 6d. 


Greswell’s Dissertations on the Principles and Arrangement 
of a Harmony of the Gospels. § vols. 1837. 8vo. cloth, 3l. 3s. 


Hall’s (Bp.) Works. A new Edition, by Philip Wynter, D.D. 
10 vols. 1863. 8vo. cloth, 3l. 35. 


Hammond’s Paraphrase and Annotations on the New Testa- 
ment. 4 vols. 1845. 8vo. cloth, 1. 


Hammond’s Paraphrase on the Book of Psalms. 2 vols. 1850. 
8vo. cloth, 10s. 


Heurtley’s Collection of Creeds. 1858. 8vo. cloth, 65. 64. 


Homilies appointed to be read in Churches. Edited by J. 
Griffiths, M.A. 1859. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
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Hooker's Works, with his Life by Walton, arranged by John 
Keble, M.A. Sixth Edition, 1874. 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, 11. 11s. 6d. 


Hooker’s Works; the text as arranged by John Keble, M.A, 
2 vols. 1875. 8vo. clotb, 11s. 


Hooper's (Bp. George) Works. 2 vols. 1855. 8vo. cloth, 85. 


Jackson’s (Dr. Thomas) Works. 12 vols. 1844. 8vo. cloth, 
31. 6s. 


Jewel's Works. Edited by R. W. Jelf, D.D. 8 vols. 1847. 


8vo. cloth, 1i. 10s. 
Patrick's Theological Works. 9 vols. 1859. 8vo. cloth, 1]. 15. 


Pearson's Exposition of the Creed. Revised and corrected by 
E. Burton, D.D.  Sixtb Edition, 1877. 8vo. clotb, 10s. 6d. 


Pearson's Minor Theological Works. Now first collected, with 
a Memoir of the Author, Notes, and Index, by Edward Churton, M.A. 
2 vols. 1844. 8vo. clotb, 10s. 


Sanderson's Works. Edited by W. Jacobson, D.D. 6 vols, 
1854. 8vo. cloth, 11. 10s. 


Stanhope's Paraphrase and Comment upon the Epistles and 
Gospels. A new Edition. 2 vols. 1851. 8vo. cloth, Ios. 


Stillingfleet’s Origines Sacrae. 2 vols. 1837. 8vo. cloth, 95. 


Stillingfleet’s Rational Account of the Grounds of Protestant 
Religion; being a vindication of Abp. Laud’s Relation of a Conference, 
&c. 2 vols. 1844. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 


Wall’s History of Infant Baptism, with Gale’s Reflections, and 
Wall’s Defence. A mew Edition, by Henry Cotton, D.C.L. 2 vols. 
1862. 8vo. cloth, 11. 1s. 


Waterland's Works, with Life, by Bp. Van Mildert. .4 new 
Edition, with copious Indexes. 6 vols. 1857. 8vo. cloth, 2l. 11s. 


Waterland's Review of the Doctrine of the Eucharist, with a 
Preface by the present Bishop of London. 1868. crown 8vo. cloth, 
6s. 6d. 


Wheatly’s Illustration of the Book of Common Prayer. 4 
new Edition, 3846. 8vo. clotb, 5s. 


Wyclif. A Catalogue of the Original Works of John Wyclif, by 
W. W.Shirley, D.D. 1865. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Wyelif. Select English Works. By T. Arnold, M.A. 3 vols. 
1871. 8vo. cloth, 2l. 2s. 


Wyclif. Trialogus. With the Supplement now first edited. By 
Gotthard Lechler, 1869. 8vo. cloth, 145. 
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ENGLISH HISTORICAL AND DOCUMENTARY 
WORKS. 


British Barrows, a Record of the Examination of Sepulchral 
Mounds in various parts of England. By William Greenwell, M.A., 
F.S.A. Together with Description of Figures of Skulls, General 
Remarks on Prehistoric Crania, and an Appendix by George Rolleston, 
M.D., F.R.S. 1877. Medium 8vo. cloth, 25s. 


Two of the Saxon Chronicles parallel, with Supplementary 
Extracts from the Others. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and a 
Glossarial Index, by J. Earle, M.A. 1865. 8vo. cloth, 16s. 


Magna Carta, a careful Reprint. Edited by W.Stubbs, M.A., 
Regius Professor of Modern History. 1879. 4to. stitched, 15. 


Britton, a Treatise upon the Common Law of England, com- 
posed by order of King Edward I. The French Text carefully revised, 
with an English Translation, Introduction, and Notes, by F. M. Nichols, 
M.A. 2 vols. 1865. royal 8vo. cloth, 11. 16s. 


Burnet's History of His Own Time, with the suppressed Pas- 
sages and Notes. 6 vols. 1833. 8vo. cloth, 2l. 10s. 


Burnet's History of James II, with additional Notes. 1852. 
8vo. clotb, 9s. 6d. 


Carte's Life of James Duke of Ormond. A new Edition, care- 
fully compared with the original MSS. 6 vols. 1851. 8vo. cloth, 1l. 5s. 


Casauboni Ephemerides, cum praefatione et notis J. Russell, 
S.T.P. Tomill. 1850. 8vo. cloth, 15s. 


Clarendon’s (Edw. Earl of) History of the Rebellion and Civil 
Wars in England. To which are subjoined the Notes of Bishop War- 
burton. 7 vols. 1849. medium 8vo. cloth, 21. 10s. 


Clarendon's (Edw. Earl of) History of the Rebellion and Civil 
Wars in England. 7 vols. 1839. 18mo. cloéd, 1. 1s. 


Clarendon’s (Edw. Earl of) History of the Rebellion and Civil 
Wars in England. Also His Life, written by Himself, in which is in- 
cluded a Continuation of his History of the Grand Rebellion. With 
copious Indexes. In one volume, royal 8vo. 1842. cloth, Il, 25. 


Clarendon’s (Edw. Earl of) Life, including a Continuation of 
his History. 2 vols. 1857. medium 8vo. cloth, 1. 2s. 


Clarendon’s (Edw. Earl of) Life, and Continuation of his His- 
tory. 3 vols. 1827. 8vo. cloth, 16s. 6d. 


Calendar of the Clarendon State Papers, preserved in the 
Bodleian Library. 4 three volumes. 1869-76. 
Vol. I. From 1523 to January 1649. Svo. cloth, 185. 
Vol. II. From 1649 to 1654. 8vo. cloth, 16s. 
Vol. III. From 1655 to 1657. 8vo. cloth, 145. 
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Calendar of Charters and Rolls preserved in the Bodleian 
Library. 1878. 8vo. cloth, 11. 11s. 6d. 


Freeman’s (E. A.) History of the Norman Conquest of England; 
its Causes and Results, Jn Six Volumes, 8vo. cloth, 51. gs. 6d. 


Vols. I-II together, 3rd edition, 1877. 17. 16s. 
Vol. III, 2nd edition, 1874. 17. Is. 

Vol. IV, 2nd edition, 1875. 11. 1s. 

TU Voy. 14-15, 

VoL VL Index. 1979. 8vo. cloth, tos. 6d. 


Lloyd's Prices of Corn in Oxford, 1583-1830. 8vo. sewed, 15. 


Luttrell’s (Narcissus) Diary. A Brief Historical Relation of 
State Affairs, 1678-1714. 6 vols. 1857. 8vo. cloth, 11. 45. 


May’s History of the Long Parliament. 1854. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 67, 


Rogers's History of Agriculture and Prices in England, A.D». 
1259-1793. Vols. I and Il (1259-1400). Svo. cloth, 2l. 2s. 
Vols, III and IV in the Press. 


Sprigg's England's Recovery; being the History of the Army 
under Sir Thomas Fairfax. 1854. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


Whitelock’s Memorials of English Affairs from 1625 to 1660. 
4 vols IB53. GVO. com, I4, 10s, 


Protests of the Lords, including those which have been 
expunged, from 1624 to 1874 ; with Historical Introductions, Edited 
by James E. Thorold Rogers, M.A. 1875. 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, 2l. 2s. 


Enactments in Parliament, specially concerning the Universi- 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge. Collected and arranged by J. Griffiths, 
M.A. 1869. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


Ordinances and Statutes [for Colleges and Halls] framed or 
approved by the Oxford University Commissioners. 1863. 8vo. clo¢h, 
12s.—Sold separately (except for Exeter, All Souls, Brasenose, and 
Corpus), at Is. each. 


Statuta Universitatis Oxoniensis. 1879. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


The Student's Handbook to the University and Colleges 
of Oxford. Fifth Edition. 1879. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Index to Wills proved in the Court of the Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford, &c. Compiled by J. Griffiths, M.A. 1862. 
royal 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Catalogue of Oxford Graduates from 1659 to 1850. 1851. 
8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
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CHRONOLOGY, GEOGRAPHY, &e. 


Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici. The Civil and Literary Chronology 
of Greece, from the LVIth to the CXXIIIrd Olympiad. Third edition, 
1841. 4to. cloth, 11. 145. 6d. 


Clinton's Fasti Helleniei. The Civil and Literary Chronology 
of Greece, from the CXXIVth Olympiad to the Death of Augustus. 
Second edition, 1851. 4to. cloth, Yl. 12s. 


Clinton's Epitome of the Fasti Hellenici. 1851. 8vo. cloth, 
6s. 6d. 


Clinton's Fasti Romani. The Civil and Literary Chronology 
of Rome and Constantinople, from the Death of Augustus to the Death 
of Heraclius. 2 vols. 1845, 1850. 4to. cloth, 31. gs. 


Clinton's Epitome of the Fasti Romani. 1854. 8vo. cloth, 75. 


Cramer's Geographical and Historical Description of Asia 
Minor. 2 vols. 1832. 8vo. clotb, 11s. 


Cramer's Map of Asia Minor, 155. 
Cramer's Map of Ancient and Modern Italy, on two sheets, 155. 


Cramer's Description of Ancient Greece. 3 vols, 1828. 8vo. 
clotb, 16s. 6d. 


Cramer's Map of Ancient and Modern Greece, on two sheets, 155, 


Greswell's Fasti Temporis Catholici. 1852. 4 vols. 8vo. cloth, 
al, 105. 


Greswell's Tables to Fasti, 4to., and Introduction to Tables, 
8vo. 1852. clotb, 155. 


Greswell’s Origines Kalendariz Italicze, 1854. 4 vols. 8vo. cloth, 
al. 35. 


Greswell’s Origines Kalendarie Hellenice. ^ 6 vols. 1862. 
8vo. cloth, 4l. 45. 


MATHEMATICS, PHYSICAL SCIENCE, &c. 


Archimedis quae supersunt omnia cum Eutocii commentariis 
ex recensione Josephi Torelli, cum nova versione Latina. 1792. fol. 
cloth, 11. 5s. 


Bradley's Miscellaneous Works and Correspondence. With an 
Account of Harriot's Astronomical Papers. 1832. 4to. clo/b, 17s. 


Reduction of Bradley's Observations by Dr. Busch. 1838. 4to. cloth, 35. 
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Astronomieal Observations made at the University Obser- 
vatory, Oxford, under the direction of C. Pritchard, M.A., Savilian Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy. No.1. 1878. Royal 8vo. paper covers, 3s. Cd. 


Treatise on Infinitesimal Calculus. By Bartholomew Price, 
M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy, Oxford. 
Vol. I. Differential Calculus. Second Edition, 8vo. cloth, 14s. 6d. 
Vol. 


— 


II. Integral Calculus, Calculus of Variations, and Differential 
Equations. Second Edition, 1865. 8vo. cloth, 18s. 


Vol. 


— 


III. Statics, including Attractions; Dynamics of a Material 
Particle. Second Edition, 1868. 8vo. cloth, 16s. 


Vol. 


— 


IV. Dynamics of Material Systems; together with a Chapter on 
Theoretical Dynamics, by W. F. Donkin, M.A., F.R.S. 1862. 
8vo. cloth, 16s. 


Rigaud’s Correspondence of Scientific Men of the 17th Century, 
with Table of Contents by A. de Morgan, and Index by the Rev. J. 
Rigaud, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 2 vols. 1841-1862. 
8vo. cloth, 18s. 6d. 


Daubeny's Introduction to the Atomic Theory. 1850. 16mo. 
cloth, 65. 


Vesuvius. By John Phillips, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of 
Geology, Oxford. 1869. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


Geology of Oxford and the Valley of the Thames. By the same 
Author. 1871. 8vo. cloth, 21s. 


Synopsis of the Pathological Series in the Oxford Museum. 
By H. W. Acland, M.D., F.R.S., 1867. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Thesaurus Entomologicus Hopeianus, or a Description of 
the rarest Insects in the Collection given to the University by the 
Rev. William Hope. By J. O. Westwood, M.A., F.L.S. With 40 
Plates. 1874. Small folio, half morocco, 7l. 10s. 


Text-Book of Botany, Morphological and Physiological. By 
Dr. Julius Sachs, Professor of Botany in the University of Wurzburg. 
Translated by A. W. Bennett, M.A. and S. H. Vines, M.A., and edited 
by W. T. Thiselton Dyer, M.A. Royal 8vo. Second Edition, in the 
Press. 


Johannes Miiller on Certain Variations in the Vocal Organs 
of the Passeres that have hitherto escaped notice. Translated by 
F. J. Bell, B.A., and edited with an Appendix, by A. H. Garrod, M.A., 
F.R.S. With Plates. 1878. 4to. paper covers, 7s. 6d. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Ebert’s Bibliographical Dictionary, translated from the German. 
4 vols. 1837. 8vo. cloth, 1l. 10s. 


Cotton's List of Editions of the Bible in English. Second Edition, 
corrected and enlarged. 1852. 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


Cotton’s Typographical Gazetteer. 1831. 8vo. cloth, 125. 6d. 


Cotton’s Typographical Gazetteer, Second Series. 1866. 8vo. 
cloth, 12s. 6d. 


Cotton’s Rhemes and Doway. An attempt to shew what has 
been done by Roman Catholics for the diffusion of the Holy Scriptures 
in English. 1855. 8vo. cloth, 9s. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Bacon’s Novum Organum. Edited, with English notes, by 
G. W, Kitchin, M.A. 1855. 8vo. cloth, gs. 6d. 


Bacon’s Novum Organum. Translated by G. W. Kitchin, 
M.A. 1855. 8vo. cloth, 9s. 6d. (See also p. 35.) 


The Works of George Berkeley, D.D., formerly Bishop of 
Cloyne; including many of his writings hitherto unpublished. With 
Prefaces, Annotations, and an Account of his Life and Philosophy, by 
Alexander Campbell Fraser, M.A. 4 vols. 1871. 8vo. cloth, 21. 185. 


The Life, Letters, &c. 1 vol. cloth, 16s. See also p. 35. 


The Logie of Hegel; translated from the Encyclopaedia of 
the Philosophical Sciences. With Prolegomena by William Wallace, 
M.A. 1874. 8vo. cloth, 14s. 


Smith’s Wealth of Nations. A new Edition, with Notes, 
by J. E. Thorold Rogers, M.A. 2 vols. 1870. cloth, 21s. 


A Course of Lectures on Art, delivered before the University 
of Oxford in Hilary Term, 1870, by John Ruskin, M.A., Slade 
Professor of Fine Art. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


A Critical Account of the Drawings by Michel Angelo 
and Raffaello in the University Galleries, Oxford. By J. C. Robinson, 
F.S.A. 1870. Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 


Sturlunga Saga, including the Islendinga Saga of Lawman 
Sturla Thordsson and other works. Edited with Prolegomena, Ap- 
pendices, Tables, Indices, and Maps, by Dr. Gudbrand Vigfusson. In 
2 vols. 1878. 8vo. cloth, 2l. 25. . 
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The Ormulum; with the Notes and Glossary of Dr. R. M. 
White, Edited by Rev. R. Holt, M.A. 1878. 2 vols, Extra fcap. 
8vo. cloth, 215. 


The Saered Books of the East. Translated by various, 
Oriental Scholars, and edited by F. Max Müller. 


Vol. I. The Upanishads. Part I. The K/andogya-upanishad, 
The Talavakara-upanishad, The Aitareya-arazyaka, The Kaushitaki- 
brahmaza-upanisbad, and The Vagasaneyi-sazhita-upanishad. — Trans- 
lated by F. Max Müller. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


Vol. II. The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, as taught in the 
Schools of Apastamba and Gautama. Translated by Georg Bühler. 
8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


Vol. III. The Sacred Books of China. The Texts of Con- 
fucianism, Part I. The Shu King, The Shih King, and The Hsiao 
King. ‘Translated by James Legge. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


Vol. IV. The Zend-Avesta. Part I. The Vendidád. Trans- 
lated by James Darmesteter. S8vo. cloth, Yos. 6d. 


Vol. V. Pahlavi Texts. Part I. The Bundahis, Bahmaa 
Yast, and Sháyast-là-Sháyast. Translated by E. W. West. 8vo. cloth, 
12s. 6d. 


Vol. VII. The Institutes of Vish»u. Translated by Julius 
Jolly. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 





The following Volumes are also in the Press :— 


Vol. VI. The Qur'àn. Part I. Translated by Professor 
E. H. Palmer. 


Vol. VIII. The Bhagavadgità with other extracts from the 
Mahabharata. Translated by Kashinath Trimbak Telang. 


Vol. IX. The Qur’an. Part II. Translated by Professor 
E, H. Palmer. 


Vol. X. The Suttanipáta, etc. Translated by Professor 
Fausboll. 


Vol. XI. The Maháparinibbàna Sutta, The Tevigga 
Sutta, The Mahásudassana Sutta, The Dhamma-Kakkappavattana 
Sutta. Translated by T. W. Rhys Davids. 
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Clarendon Gress Series, 





The Delegates of the Clarendon Press having undertaken 
the publication of a series of works, chiefly educational, and 
entitled the Clarendon Press Series, have published, or have 
in preparation, the following. 


Those to which prices are attached are already published; the others are in 
preparation. 


I. ENGLISH. 


A First Reading Book. By Marie Eichens of Berlin; and 
edited by Anne J. Clough. Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, 4d. 


Oxford Reading Book, PartI. For Little Children. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. szff covers, 6d. 


Oxford Reading Book, Part II. For Junior Classes. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, 6d. 


An Elementary English Grammar and Exercise Book. 
By O. W. Tancock, M.A., Head Master of Norwich School. Extra fcap. 
8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


An English Grammar and Reading Book, for Lower Forms 
in Classical Schools. By O. W. Tancock, M.A., Head Master of 
Norwich School. Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Typical Selections from the best English Writers, with Intro- 
ductory Notices. Second Edition. In Two Volumes. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


Vol. I. Latimer to Berkeley. Vol. II. Pope to Macaulay. 
The Philology of the English Tongue. By J. Earle, M.A. 


formerly Fellow of Oriel College, and sometime Professor of Anglo-Saxon 
Oxford. Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


A Book for the Beginner in Anglo-Saxon. By John Earle, 
M.A., Professor of Anglo-Saxon, Oxford. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 
8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
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An Anglo-Saxon Reader. In Prose and Verse. With 
Grammatical Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. By Henry Sweet, 
M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


Specimens of Early English. A New and Revised Edition, 
With Introduction, Notes, and Glossarial Index. By R. Morris, LL.D., 
and W. W. Skeat, M.A. 
Part I. Zn tbe Press. 


Part II. From Robert of Gloucester to Gower (A.D. 1298 to A.D. 1393). 
Second Edition, Extra fcap. 8vo. clotb, 7s. 6d. 


Specimens of English Literature, from the ‘ Ploughmans 
Crede’ to the *Shepheardes Calender’ (A.D. 1394 to A.D. 1579). With 
Introduction, Notes, and Glossarial Index. By W. W. Skeat, M.A, 
Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. | 


The Vision of William concerning Piers the Plowman, 
vy William Langland. Edited, with Notes, by W. W. Skeat, M.A. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Chaucer. The Prioresses Tale; Sir Thopas; The Monkes 
Tale; The Clerkes Tale; The Squieres Tale, &c. Edited by 
W. W. Skeat, M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Chaucer. The Tale of the Man of Lawe; The Pardoneres 
Tale; The Second Nonnes Tale; The Chanouns Yemannes Tale. 
By the same Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. (See also p. 22.) 


Old English Drama. Marlowe’s Tragical History of Dr. 
Faustus, and Greene's Honourable History of Friar Bacon and Friar 
Bungay. Edited by A. W. Ward, M.A., Professor of History and 
English Literature in Owens College, Manchester. 1878. Extra fcap. 
8vo. cloth, gs. 6d. 


Marlowe. Edward II. With Introduction, Notes, &c. By 
O. W. Tancock, M.A., Head Master of Norwich School. Extra fcap. 
8vo. cloth, 35. 


Shakespeare. Hamlet. Edited by W. G. Clark, M.A., and 
W. Aldis Wright, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, 2s. 


Shakespeare. Select Plays. Edited by W. Aldis Wright, M.A. 


Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff covers. 


The Tempest, 1s. 6d. King Lear, 1s. 6d. 
As You Like It, 1s. 6d, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, ts. 6d, 
Julius Cesar, 2s. Coriolanus. 2s. 6d, 


Richard the Third, Jn the Press, 
(For other Plays, see p. 23.) 
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Milton. Areopagitica. With Introduction and Notes. By 
J. W. Hales, M.A., late Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge. Second 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 


Bunyan. Holy War, Life and Death of Mr. Badman, &c. 
Edited by E. Venables, M.A. Jn Preparation. (See also p. 23.) 


Addison. Selections from Papers in the Spectator. With 
Notes. By T. Arnold, M.A., University College. Second Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Burke. Four Letters on the Proposals for Peace with the Regi- 
cide Directory of France. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
E. J. Payne, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. (See also p. 23.) 


Also the following tn paper covers :— 
Goldsmith. The Deserted Village. 2d. 
Gray. Elegy, and Ode on Eton College. 2d. 


Johnson. Vanity of Human Wishes. With Notes by E. J. 
Payne, M.A. 4d. 


Keats. Hyperion, Book I. With Notes by W. T. Arnold, B.A. 44. 


Milton. With Notes by R. C. Browne, M.A. 
Lycidas, 3d. L’Allegro, 3d. Il Penseroso, 4d. Comus, 6d. 
Samson Agonistes, 6d. 


Parnell. The Hermit. 2d. 


A SERIES OF ENGLISH CLASSICS, 


Designed to meet the wants of Students in English Literature, 
by the late Rev. J. S. BREWER, M.A., of Queen's College, Oxford, 
and Professor of Englisb Literature at King's College, London. 


1. Chaucer. The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales; The 
Knightes Tale; The Nonne Prestes Tale. Edited by R. Morris, 
Editor of Specimens of Early English, &c., &c. Sixth Edition. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. (See also p. 21.) 


2. Spenser's Faery Queene. Books I andII. Designed chiefly 
for the use of Schools. With Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. By 
G. W. Kitchin, M.A. 
Book I. Eighth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Book II. Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
3. Hooker. Ecclesiastical Polity, Book I. Edited by R. W. 


Church, M.A., Dean of St. Paul's; formeriy Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 
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4. Shakespeare. Select Plays. Edited by W.G. Clark, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; and W. Aldis Wright, M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, 


I. The Merchant of Venice. Is. 
II. Richard the Second. Is. 6d. 
III. Macbeth. 1s. 6d. (For other Plays, see p. 21.) 


5. Bacon. 
I. Advancement of Learning. Edited by W. Aldis Wright, M.A, 
Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
II. The Essays. With Introduction and Notes. By J. R. Thursfield, 
M.A., Fellow and formerly Tutor of Jesus College, Oxford. 
. Milton. Poems. Edited by R. C. Browne, M.A. 2 vols, 
Fourth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 
Sold separately, Vol. I. 4s.; Vol. II. 3s. (See also p. 22.) 


ON 


. Dryden. Select Poems. Stanzas on the Death of Oliver 
Cromwell; Astrea Redux; Annus Mirabilis; Absalom and Achitophel ; 
Religio Laici; The Hind and the Panther. Edited by W. D. Christie, 
M.A. Second Edition. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


8. Bunyan. The Pilgrim's Progress, Grace Abounding, Relation 
of the Imprisonment of Mr. John Bunyan. Edited, with Biographical 
Introduction and Notes, by E. Venables, M.A. 1879. Extra fcap. 
8vo. cloth, 5s. 


9. Pope. With Introduction and Notes. By Mark Pattison, 
B.D., Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. 
I. Essay on Man. Sixth Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. Is. 6d. 
II. Satires and Epistles. Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 


-1 


10. Johnson. Rasselas; Lives of Pope and Dryden. Edited 
by Alfred Milnes, B.A. (London), late Scholar of Lincolu College, 
Oxford, Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


11. Burke. Select Works. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by E. J. Payne, M.A., of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law, and Fellow of 
University College, Oxford. 

I. Thoughts on the Present Discontents; the two Speeches on 
America. Second Edition, Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

II. Reflections on the French Revolution. Second Edition, Extra 
fcap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. (See also p. 22.) 

12. Cowper. Edited, with Life, Introductions, and Notes, by 
H. T. Griffith, B.A., formerly Scholar of Pembroke College, Oxford. 

I. The Didactic Poems of 1782, with Selections from the Minor 
Pieces, A.D. 1779-1783. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 

II. The Task, with Tirocinium, and Selections from the Minor Poems, 
A.D. 1784-1799. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 
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II. LATIN. 


An Elementary Latin Grammar. By John B. Allen, M.A,, 
Head Master of Perse Grammar School, Cambridge. Third Edition, 
Revised and Corrected. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d, 


A First Latin Exercise Book. By the same Author. 
Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Anglice Reddenda, or Easy Extracts, Latin and Greek, for 
Unseen Translation. By C. S. Jerram, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


Passages for Translation into Latin. For the use of Pass- 
men and others. Selected by J. Y. Sargent, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. Fifth Edition. Ext. fcap. 8vo. clotb, 2s. 6d. 


First Latin Reader. By T.].Nunns, M.A. Third Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


Second Latin Reader. In Preparation. 


Caesar. The Commentaries (for Schools). With Notes and 
Maps. By Charles E. Moberly, M.A. 


Part I. The Gallic War. Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s.6d. 
Part II, The Civil War. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
The Civil War. Book I. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


Cieero. Selection of interesting and descriptive passages. With 
Notes. By Henry Walford, M.A. In three Parts. Second Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s.6d. Each Part separately, limp, 1s. 6d. 

Part I. Anecdotes from Grecian and Roman History. 
Part II. Omens and Dreams: Beauties of Nature. 
Part III. Rome’s Rule of her Provinces. 


Cicero. Selected Letters (for Schools). With Notes. By the 
late C. E. Prichard, M.A., and E. R. Bernard, M.A. nae Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 


Cicero. Select Orations (for Schools), With Notes. By. R. 
King, M.A, Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Cornelius Nepos. With Notes. By Oscar Browning, M.A. 
Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Livy. Selections (for Schools). With Notes and Maps. By 
H. Lee-Warner, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. Zn Parts, limp, each ts. 6d. 
Part I. The Caudine Disaster. 
Part II. Hannibal's Campaign in Italy. 
Part III. The Macedonian War. 
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Ovid. Selections for the use of Schools. With Introductions 
and Notes, and an Appendix on the Roman Calendar. By W. Ramsay, 
M.A. Edited by G. G. Ramsay, M.A., Professor of Humanity, Glas- 
gow. Second Edition, Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 


Pliny. Selected Letters (for Schools), With Notes. By 
the late C. E. Prichard, M.A., and E. R. Bernard, M.A. Second Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 35. 





Catulli Veronensis Liber. Iterum recognovit, apparatum 
criticum prolegomena appendices addidit, Robinson Ellis, A.M. 1878. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 16s. 


A Commentary on Catullus. By Robinson Ellis, M.A. 1876, 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 16s. 


Catuli Veronensis Carmina Selecta, secundum recogni- 
tionem Robinson Ellis, A.M. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Cieero de Oratore. Book I. With Introduction and Notes. 
By A.5. Wilkins, M.A., Professor of Latin, Owens College, Manchester. 
1879. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


Cicero's Philippie Orations. With Notes. By J. R. King, M.A. 
Second Edition. 1879. Svo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


Cieero. Seleet Letters. With English Introductions, Notes, 
and Appendices. By Albert Watson, M.A. Second Edition. 1874. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 18s. 


Cicero. Select Letters. Text. By the same Editor. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 


Cicero pro Cluentio. With Introduction and Notes. By W. 
Ramsay, M.A. Edited by G. G. Ramsay, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 
3s. 6d. 


Horace. With a Commentary. Volume I. The Odes, Carmen 
Seculare, and Epodes. By Edward C. Wickham, M.A., Head Master 
of Wellington College. Second Edition. 1877.  8vo. cloth, 12s. 


Also a small edition for Scbools. 


Livy, Books I-X. By J. R. Seeley, M.A., Regius Professor of 
Modern History, Cambridge. Book I. Second Edition. 1874. 8vo. 
clotb, 6s. 

Also a small edition for Scbools. 


Persius. The Satires. With a Translation and Commentary. 
By John Conington, M.A. Edited by Henry Nettleship, M.A. Second 
Edition. 1874. Svo.clotb, 7s. 6d. 
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Selections from the less known Latin Poets. By North 
Pinder, M.A. 1869. Demy 8vo. cloth, 15s. 


Fragments and Specimens of Early Latin. With Introduc- 
tions and Notes. 1874. By John Wordsworth, M.A. 8vo. cloth, 18s. 


Tacitus. The Annals. Books I-VI. With Essays and Notes. 
By T. F. Dallin, M.A., Tutor of Queen's College, Oxford. Preparing. 


Vergil: Suggestions Introductory to a Study of the Aeneid. 
By H. Nettleship, M.A. 8vo. sewed, Is. 6d. 


Ancient Lives of Vergil; with an Essay on the Poems of Vergil, 
in connection with his Life and Times. By H. Nettleship, M.A. 8vo. 
sewed, 2s. 


The Roman Satura: its original form in connection with its 
literary development. By H. Nettleship, M.A. 8vo. sewed, Is. 


A Manual of Comparative Philology. By T. L. Papillon, 
M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of New College. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 6s. 


The Roman Poets of the Augustan Age. By William 
Young Sellar, M.A., Professor of Humanity in the University of 
Edinburgh. Virew, 1877. 8vo. cloth, 145. 


The Roman Poets of the Republic. By the same Editor. 


Preparing. 


III. GREEK. 


A Greek Primer, for the use of beginners in that Language. 
By the Right Rev. Charles Wordsworth, D.C.L., Bishop of St. Andrews. 
Sixth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Graecae Grammaticae Rudimenta in usum Scholarum. Auctore 
Carolo Wordsworth, D.C.L. Nineteenth Edition, 1877. 12mo.bound,4s. 


A Greek-English Lexicon, abridged from Liddell and Scott's 
Ato. edition, chiefly for the use of Schools. Eighteenth Edition. Care- 
fully Revised throughout. 1879. Square 12mo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Greek Verbs, Irregular and Defective; their forms, mean- 
ing, and quantity; embracing all the Tenses used by Greek writers, 
with references to the passages in which they are found. By W. Veitch. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


The Elements of Greek Accentuation (for Schools): abridged 
from his larger work by H. W. Chandler, M.A., Waynflete Professor of 
Moraland Metaphysical Philosophy, Oxford. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
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A Series of Graduated Greek Readers ;— 


First Greek Reader. By W.G. Rushbrooke, M.L., for- 
merly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Second Classica! 
Master at the City of London School. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Second Greek Reader. By A. M. Bell, M.A. Extra fcap. 
8vo. cloth, 35. Od. 


Third Greek Reader. In Preparation. 


Fourth Greek Reader; being Specimens of Greek, 
Dialects. With Introductions and Notes. By W. W. Merry, M.A., 
Fellow and Lecturer of Lincoln College, Extrafcap.8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Fifth Greek Reader. Parti. Selections from Greek Epic 
and Dramatic Poetry, with Introductions and Notes. By Evelyn 
Abbott, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College. Ext.feap. 8v0. cloth, 4s. 6a. 


Part IIl. By the same Editor. In Preparation, 
The Golden Treasury of Ancient Greek Poetry; being a Col- 


lection of the finest passages in the Greek Classic Poets, with Introduc- 
tory Notices and Notes. By R. S. Wright, M.A., Fellow of Oric! 
College, Oxford. Ext. fcap. 8vo. clotb, 8s. 6d. 


A Golden Treasury of Greek Prose, being a collection of the 
finest passages in the principal Greek Prose Writers, with Introductory 
Notices and Notes. By R.S. Wright, M.A., and J. E. L. Shadwell, M.A, 
Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Aeschylus. Prometheus Bound (for Schools) With Intro- 


duction and Notes, by A. O, Prickard, M.A., Fellow of New College. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s, 


Aeschylus. Agamemnon (for Schools), with Introduction and 
Notes by Arthur Sidgwick, M.A., Lecturer at Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford; late Assistant Master at Rugby School, and Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 


Aristophanes. In Single Plays, edited, with English Notes, 
Introductions, etc., by W. W. Merry, M.A, Extra fcap. 8vo. 
'The Clouds, 25. The Acharnians. In Preparatioz. 
Other Plays will follow. 


Arrian. Selections (for Schools). With Notes. By J. S. Phill- 
potts, B.C.L., Head Master of Bedford School, 


Cebes. Tabula. With Introduction and Notes by C. S. 
Jerram, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Euripides. Alcestis (for Schools). By C. S. Jerram, M.A. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Euripides. Helena (for Schools). By the same Editor. In 


Preparation, 
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Herodotus. Selections from. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 
and a Map, by W. W. Merry, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Lincoln 
College. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. ust Published. 


Homer. Odyssey, Books I—XII (for Schools). By W. W. 
Merry, M.A. Nineteenth Thousand. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. Gd. 
Book II, separately, 1s. 6d. 


Homer. Odyssey, Books XIII-X XIV (for Schools). By the 
same Editor, Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


Homer. Iliad, Book I (for Schools). By D. B. Monro, M.A. 


Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


Lucian. Vera Historia (for Schools). By C. S. Jerram, M.A. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Plato. Selections (for Schools). With Notes. By B. Jowett, 
M.A., Regius Professor of Greek ; and ]. Purves, M.A., Fellow and 
Lecturer of Balliol College, Oxford. Jn the Press. 


Sophocles. In Single Plays, with English Notes, &c. By Lewis 
Campbell, M.A., and Evelyn Abbott, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. limp. 
Oedipus Rex, Oedipus Coloneus, Antigone, Is. 9d. each. 
Ajax, Electra, Trachiniae, Philoctetes, 2s. each. 


Sophoeles. Oedipus Rex: Dindorf's Text, with Notes by the 
present Bishop of St. David's. Ext. fcap. 8vo. limp, Is. 6d. 


Theocritus (for Schools). With Notes. By H. Kynaston, M.A. 
(late Snow), Head Master of Cheltenham College. Second Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Xenophon. Easy Selections (for Junior Classes). With a 
Vocabulary, Notes, and Map. By J. S. Phillpotts, B.C.L., and C. S. 
Jerram, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Xenophon. Selections (for Schools). With Notes and Maps. 
By J.S. Phillpotts, B.C.L., Head Master of Bedford School. Fourth 
Edition. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Xenophon. Anabasis, Book II. With Notesand Map. By C.$. 
Jerram, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 





Aristotle’s Politics. By W. L. Newman, M.A., Fellow of 
Balliol College, Oxford. 


Aristotelian Studies. I. On the Structure of the Seventh 
Book of the Nicomachean Ethics. By J. C. Wilson, M.A., Fellow of 
Oriel College, Oxford. 1879. Medium 8vo. stiff, 55, 


Demosthenes and Aeschines. The Orations of Demosthenes 
and ZEschines on the Crown. With Introductory Essays and Notes. 
By G. A. Simcox, M.A.,and W.H.Simcox, M.A. 1872. 8vo. cloth, 125. 
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Homer. Odyssey, Books I-XII. Edited with English Notes, 
Appendices, etc. By W. W. Merry, M.A., and the late James Riddell, 
M.A. 1876. Demy 8vo. cloth, 16s. 


Homer. Odyssey, Books XIII-X XIV. With Introduction 
and Notes. By S. H. Butcher, M.A,, Fellow of University College. 


Homer. Iliad. With Introduction and Notes. By D. B. 
Monro, M.A., Vice-Provost of Oriel College, Oxford. Preparing. 


A Homerie Grammar. By D. B. Monro, M.A. In the Press. 

Sophocles. The Plays and Fragments. With English Notes 
and Introductions. By Lewis Campbell, M.A., Professor of Greek, St. 
Andrews, formerly Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford. 2 vols. 


Vol. I. Oedipus Tyrannus. Oedipus Coloneus. Antigone. Second 
Edition. 1879. 8vo. cloth, 16s. Vol. Il. In the Press. 


Sophocles. The Text of the Seven Plays. By the same Editor. 
Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


A Handbook of Greek Inscriptions, illustrative of Greek 
History. By E. L. Hicks, M.A., formerly Fellow of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford. Jn Preparation. 


IV. FRENCH. 


An Etymological Dictionary of the French Language, with 
a Preface on the Principles of French Etymology. By A. Brachet. 
Trauslated into English by G. W. Kitchin, M.A. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Brachet’s Historical Grammar of the French Language. 
Translated into English by G. W. Kitchin, M.A. Fourth Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Historical Outlines of French Literature. By G. E. P. 
Saintsbury, M.A. Jn Preparation. 

A Primer of French Literature. By the same Author. Jn 
Preparation. 


French Classics, Edited by GUSTAVE Masson, B.A. 


Corneille’s Cinna, and Moliére’s Les Femmes Savantes. With 
Introduction and Notes. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Racine’s Andromaque, and Corneille’s Le Menteur. With 
Louis Racine's Life of his Father. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Moliere’s Les Fourberies de Scapin, and Racine’s Athalie. 
With Voltaire's Life of Molitre. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Selections from the Correspondence of Madame de Sévigné 
and her chief Contemporaries. Intended more especially for Girls’ 
Schools. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 
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Voyage autour de ma Chambre, by Xavier de Maistre ; Ourika, 
by Madame de Duras ; La Dot de Suzette, by Fievée ; Les Jumeaux 
de l'Hótel Corneille, by Edmond About; Mésaventures d'un Ecolier, 
by Rodolphe Topffer. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Regnard’s Le Joueur, and Brueys and Palaprat’s Le 
Grondeur. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Louis XIV and his Contemporaries; as described in Extracts 
from the best Memoirs of the Seventeenth Century. With English 
Notes, Genealogical Tables, &c. Extra fcap. 8vo. clotb, 2s. 6d. 


V. GERMAN. 


LANGE'S German Course. By HERMANN LANGE, Teacher of 
Modern Languages, Manchester: 


The Germans at Home; a Practical Introduction to German 
Conversation, with an Appendix containing the Essentials of German 
Grammar. Second Edition. S8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The German Manual; a German Grammar, a Reading Book, 
and a Handbook of German Conversation. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


A Grammar of the German Language. 8vo. cloth, 35. 6d. 


This ‘Grammar’ is a reprint of the Grammar contained in ‘The German 
Manual,’ and, in this separate form, is intended for the use of students 
who wish to make themselves acquainted with German Grammar 
chiefly for the purpose of being able to read German books. 


German Composition; Extracts from English and American 
writers for Translation into German, with Hints for Translation in foot- 
notes. In the Press. 





Lessing’s Laokoon. With Introduction, English Notes, etc. 
By A. Hamann, Phil. Doc., M.A., Taylorian Teacher of German in the 
University of Oxford. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Wilhelm Tell A Drama. By Schiller. Translated into 
English Verse by E. Massie, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 55. 


Also, Edited by C. A. BUCHHEIM, Phil. Doc., Professor in 
King's College, London : 


Goethe's Egmont. With a Life of Goethe, &c. Second Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. clotb, 35. 


Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell. With a Life of Schiller ; an historical 
and critical Introduction, Arguments, and a complete Commentary. 
Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Lessing's Minna von Barnhelm. A Comedy. With a Life of 


Lessing, Critical Analysis, Complete Commentary, &c. Third Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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Schiller’s Historische Skizzen; Egmont's Leben und Tod, and 
Belagerung von Antwerpen. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Goethe's Iphigenie auf Tauris. A Drama. With a Critical 
Introduction and Notes. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 


In Preparation. 
Schiller’s Maria Stuart. With Notes, Introduction, &c. 
Schiller’s Jungfrau von Orleans. With Notes, Introduction, &c. 
Selections from the Poems of Schiller and Goethe. 
Becker's (K. F.) Friedrich der Grosse. 
A German Reader, in Three Parts. 


VI. MATHEMATICS, &e. 


Figures Made Easy: a first Arithmetic Book. (Introductory 
to ‘The Scholar's Arithmetic.”) By Lewis Hensley, M.A., formerly 
Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 6d. 


Answers to the Examples in Figures made Easy, together 
with two thousand additional Examples formed from the Tables in the 
same, with Answers. By the same Author. Crown 8vo. cloth, Is. 


The Scholar’s Arithmetic; with Answers to the Examples. 
By the same Author. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


The Scholar’s Algebra. An Introductory work on Algebra. 
By the same Author. Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Book-keeping. By R. G. C. Hamilton, Financial Assistant 
Secretary to the Board of Trade, and John Ball (of the Firm of 
Quilter, Ball, & Co.), Co-Examiners in Book-keeping for the Society 
of Arts. New and enlarged Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. limp clotb, 2s. 


A Course of Lectures on Pure Geometry. By Henry J. 
Stephen Smith, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow of Corpus Christi College, and 
Savilian Professor of Geometry in the University of Oxford. 


Acousties. By W. F. Donkin, M.A., F.R.S., Savilian Professor 
of Astronomy, Oxford. 1870. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


A Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism. By J. Clerk 
Maxwell, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Experimental Physics in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. 1873. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 11. 11s. 6d. 


An Elementary Treatise on the same subject. By the same 
Author. Preparing. 


A Treatise on Statics. By G.M. Minchin, M.A., Professor of 
Applied Mathematics in the Indian Engineering College, Cooper’s Hill. 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 1879. 8vo. cloth, 145. 
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A Treatise on the Kinetic Theory of Gases. By Henry 
William Watson, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
1876. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A Treatise on the Application of Generalised Coordinates 
to the Kinetics of a Material System. By H. W. Watson, M.A., and 
S. H. Burbury, M.A., formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
1879. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


Geodesy. By Colonel Alexander Ross Clarke, C.B., R.E. 8vo. 
cloth, 12s. 6d. — just Published. 


VII. PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 


A Handbook of Descriptive Astronomy. By G. F. 
Chambers, F.R.A.S. Third Edition. 1877. Demy 8vo. cloth, 28s. 


Chemistry for Students. By A. W. Williamson, Phil. Doc., 
F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, University College, London. A new 
Edition, with Solutions, 1873. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


A Treatise on Heat, with numerous Woodcuts and Diagrams. 
By Balfour Stewart, LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in 
Owens College, Manchester. Third Edition. 1876. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Lessons on Thermodynamics. ByR. FE. Baynes, M.A., Senior 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford, and Lee’s Reader in Physics. 1878. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Forms of Animal Life. By G. Rolleston, M.D., F.R.S., 
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